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THE  ENDS  OF  THE  EARTH 

A  Sermon  preached  by  the  Reverend  Howard  Duffield,  D.  D., 
Chaplain  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  at  the  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  in 
the  City  of  New  York,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Special 
Service  held  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration,  September 
Twenty-sixth,  1909. 


PSAI.M  LXXn:8 

''Prom  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth" 

"From  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth."  If  the 
writer  of  this  sentence  had  intended  to  define  the  reach  of 
this  Celebration  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  happier  phrase. 
A  city  is  celebrating  its  birthday  and  the  whole  world  is  agog. 
For  the  time  being  Manhattan  Island  is  the  focal  centre  of  a 
universal  interest.  The  flowing  waters  of  "The  Great  North 
River  of  New  Netherlands,"  as  its  discoverer  christened  it, 
are  an  apt  picture  of  the  streams  of  congratulation  that  are 
pouring  in  hither  from  every  compass  point.  Festivities  last- 
ing for  a  week  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  centre  of 
the  State ;  bunting  by  the  mile ;  electric  lights  as  multitudinous 
as  the  stars  in  the  Milky  Way;  a  series  of  imposing  parades 
through  the  streets  and  over  the  waterways;  more  people 
massed  upon  the  island  than  the  entire  population  of  the 
Thirteen  Colonies  at  the  close  of  the  War  for  Independence; 
more  ships  of  war  with  a  total  of  heavier  tonnage  and  more 
terrific  gunfire  than  ever  cast  anchor  in  a  single  harbor; 
companies  of  accredited  representatives  from  all  the  nations; 
distinguished  diplomats,  renowned  commanders,  special  com- 
missions bearing  gifts,  such  as  the  Half  Moon  from  Holland, 
and  Cherry  Trees  from  Japan;  these  things  not  only  combine 
in  a  pageant  almost  without  a  parallel,  but  seem  to  have  con- 
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verted  this  metropolitan  celebration  into  a  parliament  of 
humanity. 

The  amazing  scope  of  this  festival  is  significant.  It 
betokens  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  in- 
cidents which  are  being  celebrated  have  played  a  mighty  part 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  race;  that  the  planting  of  this 
City,  and  the  mastery  of  this  River,  are  events  not  provincial, 
but  planetary.  It  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  percep- 
tion that  the  voyage  of  Hudson,  and  the  discovery  of  Fulton 
afifected  the  after  ages  like  a  creative  fiat,  and  that  this  has 
been  another  world  since  the  Half  Moon  dropped  anchor  in 
the  bay,  and  the  tiny  paddles  of  the  Clermont  beat  the  water 
of  the  river.  The  rattle  of  that  chain  as  the  anchor  fell, 
and  the  puff  of  steam  as  that  tiny  engine  throbbed,  heralded 
a  new  era  in  human  affairs.  To  appearances  nothing  could 
have  seemed  more  trivial  or  grotesque  than  the  tiny  shallop 
of  the'  navigator,  measuring  but  eighty  tons  and  manned  by 
twenty  men;  or  the  "sawmill  on  a  raft"  of  the  inventor, 
snorting  flame  and  smoke  like  some  mythical  monster. 
But  could  any  spectator  have  divined  the  real  meaning  of  these 
singular  apparitions  he  would  have  known  that  he  was 
watching  the  turning  of  a  new  page  in  human  history,  and 
the  opening  of  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  earth 
and  man. 

Events  march.  They  do  not  drift.  The  most  trivial  inci- 
dents are  the  product  of  eternal  and  illimitable  forces  and 
are  the  knife  edge  upon  which  the  ages  are  balanced.  When 
Washington  upon  his  inauguration  day  uttered  in  this  City 
his  first  Presidential  message  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  he  reminded  them  that  "no  people  can  be  bound  to 
acknowledge  and  adore  the  invisible  hand  which  conducts  the 
affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
By  that  "invisible  hand"  Hudson  was  piloted  to  this  island. 
By  that  "invisible  hand"  Fulton's  toylike  craft  was  impelled 
along  the  riverway.  The  stupendous  scale  of  this  celebra- 
tion has   its   warrant.     The  world   thrill  which   it   awakens 
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reveals  the  fact  that  men  see  in  these  casual  happenings 
the  flash  of  the  shuttle  of  destiny,  and  spell  out  a  new 
sentence  in  the  divine  plan  for  the  world.  Walt  Whitman 
was  as  truly  a  seer  as  a  bard  when  he  wrote: 

Passage  to  India ! 

Lo!  soul,  seest  thou  not  God's  purpose  from  the  first? 

The   earth  to  be   spanned — connected  by  network; 

The  races,  neighbors,  to  marry  and  be  given  in  marriage 

The  oceans  to  be  crossed,  the  distant  to  be  brought  near, 

The  lands   to  be  welded  together. 

A  worship  new  I  sing, 

You  captains,  voyagers,  explorers,  yours; 

You    engineers,    you    architects,    machinists,    yours; 

Yours  not   for  trade,  or  transportation  only. 

But  in  God's  name,  and  for  thy  sake,  O    soul. 

"From  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  This  phrase 
strikes  the  character  note  common  to  the  two  men  whose 
achievements  are  the  cause  of  this  Celebration.  There  is 
a  mark  upon  this  festival  which  distinguishes  it  from  all 
similar  functions.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  a  noble  exposi- 
tion commemorated  the  birth  of  the  nation.  At  Chicago,  in 
the  great  White  City,  were  displayed  the  commercial  re- 
sources of  the  world.  At  Buffalo,  there  was  exhibited  the 
wealth  of  the  two  Americas.  At  Seattle,  are  displayed  the 
possibilities  of  the  coming  Empire  of  the  Northwest.  But 
in  the  pageantry  of  this  week  there  is  commemorated  the 
exploits  of  two  simple  individuals;  the  one  a  sailor,  the  one 
a  scholar.  The  story  of  their  lives  was  widely  different, 
but  the  spirit  which  burned  in  their  breasts  was  the  same. 

The  life  of  Henry  Hudson  is  a  sealed  scroll.  "He  was 
born  no  one  knows  where  or  when.  He  died  no  one  knows 
when  or  how.  He  comes  into  our  knowledge  on  the  quarter- 
deck of  a  ship  bound  for  the  North  Pole.  He  goes  out  of 
our  knowledge  in  a  crazy  boat  manned  by  eight  sick  sailors." 

The  life  of  Robert  Fulton  is  an  open  book.  He  was  a 
child   of  the   new   world,   but   heir  to   the   fine  breeding  of 
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Old  England.  He  was  princely  in  his  bearing.  His  eyes 
were  "glorious  with  genius."  He  was  a  disciplined  scholar 
grappling  with  large  and  noble  ideas,  and  dragging  shy  truth 
from  her  hiding  places  into  the  light.  He  was  an  artist 
haunted  with  visions  of  beauty;  a  man  of  the  people,  his 
heart  throbbing  with  broad  sympathies;  a  home  lover  and  a 
wide  traveler;  sitting  in  the  proudest  seats  of  earthly  honor, 
and  carried  to  his  burial  in  Trinity  Churchyard  by  the 
leaders  of  the  community,  amid  the  tokens  of  universal 
sorrow. 

The  common  factor  in  these  two  characters  was  the 
spirit  of  the  pioneer — the  spirit  that  keeps  the  prow  always 
outward  bound,  that  is  sensitive  to  the  call  of  the  time  to 
come,  that  has  vision  to  see  the  path  over  which  no  one  yet 
has  walked,  the  courage  to  brave  uncharted  seas  and  un- 
trailed  forests,  the  heroism  to  break  with  tradition,  conven- 
tion and  opposition,  and  advance  alone  into  the  dark.  These 
two  men  responded  to  the  lure  of  the  unknown.  They 
burned  to  discover  the  gateways  of  the  beyond,  and  to  march 
to  the  frontiers  of  space.  They  felt  the  sleepless  impulse 
to  trace  every  river  to  its  far-away  fountain  head  and  to 
journey  to  the  very  walls  of  the  world.  In  his  memorandum 
of  the  purpose  of  his  voyage,  Hudson  wrote:  "To  discover 
the  North  Pole  and  sail  across  it  to  China  or  India."  In 
his  journal  Fulton  writes:  "My  head  is  so  full  of  original 
notions  that  there  is  no  vacant  chamber  there  in  which  to 
store  the  contents  of  dusty  books.  I  labor  with  the  ardor 
of  an  enthusiast;"  "Nothing  is  impossible."  One  of  these 
men,  if  he  failed  to  find  the  North  Pole,  did  discover  one 
of  the  pivots  of  the  planet,  and  the  other  invented  the 
machinery  which  caused  the  world  to  revolve  around  it. 

The  magnitude  of  this  Celebration,  therefore,  is  only 
a  magnificent  emphasis  upon  the  worth  of  a  single  life.  Paul 
of  Tarsus,  crossing  from  the  Orient  into  Europe,  beckoned 
by  a  cry  of  world  need;  Columbus  setting  his  keel  to  the 
West  and  sailing  an  unchanged  course  until  his  feet  trod  the 
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shores  of  a  new  continent;  the  Mayflower,  manned  by  a 
handful  of  hero  hearts,  battUng  across  the  angry  Atlantic 
and  outriding  the  fiercer  surges  of  hostile  circumstance; 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  a  Mississippi  flatboat  voyaging  into  the 
shadows  of  a  New  Orleans  slave  market;  Dewey  steering 
his  ship  past  fort  and  fleet  and  mine,  and  closing  every  door 
of  retreat  behind  him  in  Manila  harbor — with  such  epoch- 
making  cruises  as  these  belongs  the  voyage  of  the  Half 
Moon  and  the  Clermont.  All  these  craft  were  motored  by 
the  energies  of  consecrated  personality.  All  demonstrated 
the  sufficiency  of  one  life  to  transform  the  world  life.  The 
course  of  things  is  not  changed  by  the  mass ;  but  the  masses 
crystallize  about  that  solitary  soul  that,  refusing  to  trim 
his  sails  to  suit  the  shifty  winds  of  popular  applause,  steers 
by  the  unchanging  stars.  As  in  the  days  of  Archimedes,  it 
is  the  leverage  from  outside  the  world  that  moves  the 
world.  The  thing  that  counts  in  securing  human  progress 
in  politics,  in  business,  or  in  religion,  is  the  individual  life 
that,  with  mind  alert  and  conscience  alight,  imitates  our 
fathers  in  the  brave  old  days,  by  declaring  and  maintaining 
independence.  It  is  for  each  man  to  speak  fearlessly  his 
word  and  perform  faithfully  his  deed.  It  is  for  each  man 
to  be  unfalteringly  and  unfailingly  true  to  the  best  that  is 
in  him,  to  yield  no  blind  devotion  to  the  behests  of  party, 
school,  or  sect,  but  to  follow  the  shining  of  the  inner  light, 
and  render  allegiance  to  the  whisper  of  God  within  his  soul. 
It  is  for  each  man  to  hold  his  place  in  the  upward  struggle 
of  the  race  as  though  the  battle  depended  upon  him  alone. 
When  every  man  does  his  expected  duty  a  Trafalgar 
becomes  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  of  the  sun. 

"From  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth/'  This  phrase 
tells  the  story  of  the  city  founded  by  the  grit  of  Hudson, 
and  expanded  by  the  genius  of  Fulton.  One  selected  the 
strategic  point  for  world  control.  The  other  invented  the 
enginry  for  bridging  the  oceans  and  spinning  a  network  of 
influence  around  the  earth.     The  tiny  hamlet  on  the  toe  of 
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the  island  did  not  look  like  the  seed  of  a  world  metropolis. 
After  a  decade  of  precarious  struggle  for  existence  it  con- 
sisted of  but  thirty  log  houses  roofed  with  the  bark  of 
trees;  a  counting  house  of  stone  with  a  thatched  roof;  a 
huge  mill  of  two  stories,  the  upper  large  enough  to  contain 
the  entire  colony;  a  gallows,  a  pillory,  a  whipping  post  and 
a  fort.  The  boldest  dreamer  of  that  olden  time  could 
not  know  what  priceless  treasures  were  defended  by  that 
puny  stockade,  or  what  a  grist  of  unperishable  influence 
that  old  mill  was  grinding.  But  this  strange  site  for  a 
world  centre,  and  these  odd  implements  for  empire  building, 
came  into  the  hands  of  a  breed  of  men  who  had  been 
schooled  of  providence  in  the  masterful  art  of  doing  things. 
There  is  a  little  land  which  clings  like  a  mud  bank  to 
the  western  edge  of  the  European  continent.  It  is  battered 
by  an  angry  and  envious  ocean.  It  is  rent  by  three  strong 
river  currents.  This  dreary  morass  has  been  transformed 
by  indomitable  energy  into  a  garden  spot  of  the  nations, 
carpeted  with  sunny  fields,  dotted  with  fair  and  famous 
cities,  traversed  with  artificial  and  fertilizing  waterways.  Its 
inhabitants  battled  with  the  soil  until  they  mastered  the 
resources  of  nature,  and  developed  agriculture  into  a  science. 
They  grappled  with  the  sea  until  they  became  conquerors 
of  the  billow,  and  were  the  foremost  navigators  and  traders 
of  the  earth.  They  wrestled  against  the  onslaughts  of 
tyranny  until  they  became  nerved  and  toughened  for  the 
defiant  and  triumphant  resistance  of  every  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  man.  Says  Carlyle:  "Those  Dutch  are  a  strong 
people.  They  raised  their  land  out  of  a  marsh  and  went 
on  for  a  long  time  breeding  cows  and  making  cheese,  and 
might  have  gone  on  with  their  cows  and  cheese  until  Dooms- 
day. But  Spain  comes  over  and  says:  'We  want  you  to 
believe  in  St.  Ignatius.'  'Very  sorry,'  replied  the  Dutch, 
'but  we  can't.'  'God!  but  you  must'  says  Spain,  and  they 
w^ent  about  with  guns  and  swords  to  make  the  Dutch  believe 
in  St.  Ignatius.     Never  made  them  believe  in  him,  but  did  ! 
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ucceed  in  breaking  their  own  vertebral  column  forever  and 
aising  the  Dutch  into  a  great  nation."  The  Renaissance,  as 
veil  as  the  Reformation,  bestowed  its  dower  upon  this 
emarkable  people.  They  became  proficient  in  music  and 
)oetry.  They  excelled  in  secular  and  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ure.  They  erected  dignified  townhalls  and  stately  cathedrals, 
rhey  wove  upon  their  looms  rich  silks,  fine  linens  and 
laborate  tapestries.  They  established  common  schools  and 
iniversities.  Their  land  became  the  harbor  of  refuge  for 
he  distressed  of  all  nations — English,  Puritan  and  French- 
luguenot;  Spanish  Catholic  and  hounded  Jew.  Such  were 
he  makers  of  Manhattan,  such  the  men  who  seeded  this 
sland  with  the  qualities  of  its  greatness. 

From  Rome  they  had  imbibed  reverence  for  law.  Their 
>lood  tingled  with  the  inborn  love  of  liberty.  By  crossing 
words  with  the  warrior  nations  they  had  developed  a 
;ourage  that  knew  no  fear.  Traders  in  every  market  of 
he  world  they  had  become  merchant  princes.  Devotion 
0  learning  and  a  magic  skill  in  the  fine  arts  were  their 
;radle  gifts  from  some  fairy  godmother.  All  these  guar- 
mtees  of  leadership  were  blended  and  saturated  with  strong 
■eligious  feeling,  born  not  in  the  cherished  shelter  of 
:athedral  walls,  but  upon  the  field  of  battle  where  each  man 
ought  for  his  faith,  and  faced  death  rather  than  disloyalty 
o  his  Lord.  Law  and  freedom,  letters  and  art,  commerce 
md  religion,  incarnated  in  such  sturdy  settlers,  fructified 
his  island  with  the  potencies  of  its  marvelous  growth. 

•  Imagination  is  staggered,  language  beggared  by  the 
ipectacle  which  meets  the  eye  to-day.  The  Dutch  trading 
)ost  with  its  handful  of  tents,  like  a  nest  of  wigwams,  is 
low  a  city  of  five  millions  of  souls — the  terminal  of  the 
ailways  of  the  continent,  the  central  port  for  the  shipping 
)f  the  world.  As  one  of  its  officials  has  recently  written: 
'Its  foundations  are  laid  on  a  tide-swept  rock  three  and  a 
iialf  miles  wide  and  eighteen  miles  long,  and  its  roofs  reach 
ive  hundred  feet  into  the  air.     Its  waterfront  is  crowded 
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with  the  thousands  of  vessels  employed  in  coastwise  and 
seagoing  trade — liners,  tramps,  tugs,  lighters,  canal  boats 
and  pleasure  craft.  Its  streets  are  canyons,  along  which 
marts  and  towers  and  palaces  have  been  constructed  at  the 
cost  of  untold  millions.  With  careful  adjustment  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  whether  they  are  distributed  fifty  to 
the  acre  in  the  fashionable  sections,  or  crowded  two  thousand 
to  the  acre  in  the  congested  districts,  there  have  been 
provided  such  safeguards  to  physical  health  that  there  are 
no  epidemics;  means  of  education  so  profuse  that  there 
need  be  no  ignorance;  a  reign  of  law  and  order  so  stable 
that  there  is  comparatively  little  crime,  and  opportunities  for 
labor,  business  and  investment  sufficiently  varied  and  equal- 
ized to  give  to  every  man  hope  and  substance  and  happi- 
ness." It  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  City  of 
New  York  is  the  most  phenomenal  illustration  of  human 
possibilities  which  the  race  has  yet  produced. 

There  is  a  constellation  of  famous  cities  which  have 
won  for  themselves  a  name  other  than  that  which  marks 
their  place  upon  the  map.  They  have  become  immortal 
for  the  character  force  which  they  have  created  and 
contributed  to  the  bettering  of  the  world.  Jerusalem, 
the  home  of  priest  and  prophet  and  the  sacred  Temple,  has 
been  christened  the  Holy  City.  Athens,  with  its  coronet 
of  columns,  shrines  and  statues,  is  known  as  the  Beautiful 
City.  Rome,  mistress  of  the  ancient  ages,  throned  upon 
her  seven  hills,  bears  the  proud  name  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Opportunity  waits  to  bestow  upon  Manhattan  the  yet  more 
glorious  title  of  the  Helpful  City.  If  not  corroded  with 
greed,  or  cankered  with  pride,  she  shall  wield  her  peerless 
resources  for  the  enrichment  of  the  nations;  to  her  shall 
come  the  immortality  that  has  faded  from  the  City  of  the 
Caesars;  she  shall  be  clothed  with  an  undying  beauty,  in- 
stead of  that  ghostlike  charm  which  alone  haunts  the  ruins  j 
of   the   Acropolis,   and   hers,  shall   be   the   true   holiness   of  i 
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that  Helper  of  men,  whom  the  so-called  Holy  City  nailed 
to  the  cross. 

"From  the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth."  This  phrase 
pictures  the  marvelous  issue  of  the  life  work  of  Hudson 
and  of  Fulton.  The  supreme  quest  of  the  leaders  of  men 
at  the  opening  of  the  modern  age  was  a  rapid  transit  to 
India.  The  discovery  of  a  quick  highway  to  the  fabled 
treasure  land  of  the  East  enchained  the  fancy  and  enlisted 
the  energy  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  that  time.  It  wrought 
like  the  spell  which  the  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  cast  upon 
the  Knights  of  Arthur.  To-day,  as  then,  all  eyes  are  turned 
toward  the  East.  At  this  hour  the  problem  of  world  control 
is  the  speediest  road  to  the  Orient.  The  method  of  our 
ancestors  was  to  dodge  the  new  world  and  turn  the  corners 
of  the  continent.  It  is  our  purpose  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  and  pierce  the  land  between  the  two  Americas.  Every 
dip  of  the  dredge  at  Panama,  every  scoop  thrust  of  the 
titanic  steam  shovels  brings  nearer  the  realization  of  the 
vision  of  the  ages : 

Ah,  Genoese,  thy  dream !    Thy  dream ! 
Centuries  after  thou  art  laid  in  thy  grave 
The  shore  thou  foundest  verifies  thy  dream. 

In  the  hour  that  the  waters  of  the  great  seas  have 
mingled  and  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  are  wedded,  a  new  gift 
Df  dominion  shall  descend  upon  this  land,  and  the  discovery 
of  Hudson  and  the  invention  of  Fulton  be  fraught  with 
a  new  and  splendid  significance.  While  the  opening  of 
such  a  doorway  to  the  Orient  aflfects  beyond  human  calcula- 
tion the  future  of  the  whole  country,  it  cannot  but  most 
immediately,  and  perhaps  most  potently,  shape  the  destiny 
of  this  city  as  a  world  metropolis.  A  type  of  new  world 
civilization,  prime  factor  in  the  development  of  American 
nationality,  the  queenly  head  of  that  noble  group  of  cities 
that  have  sprung  into  being  in  this  great  Westland,  it  will 
be  no   strange   thing   if   Manhattan   play   a   pivotal   part   in 
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the  planetary  developments  upon  which  the  curtain  is  just 
now  rising.  City  at  the  gateway  of  the  seas  and  portal 
of  the  continent!  City  at  the  focal  centre  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  world  and  fast  winning  the  place 
of  financial  capital  of  the  earth!  City  of  the  mingling  of 
races — created  by  that  dominant  race,  bred  of  men  in  whom 
Angle  and  Saxon,  Briton  and  Roman,  Dane  and  Celt  are 
blended;  a  life  centre  where  immigrant  forces  from  every 
people  and  tribe  and  kindred  under  the  whole  heavens  are 
fusing  in  an  amalgam  of  new  character  which  shall  march 
at  the  head  of  the  coming  generations !  City  of  mechanic 
art,  with  buildings  that  sweep  the  sky,  railways  that  honey- 
comb the  earth,  bridges  that  highway  the  air!  City  of 
ships !  But,  alas !  of  ships  that  are  not  her  own.  ''Mast- 
hemmed  Manhattan!"  cries  one  of  her  sons.  Aye!  but 
girdled  with  masts  as  with  a  forest,  on  how  few  fly  the 
colors  of  her  country.  By  a  strange  irony  of  circumstance 
this  centre  of  power  given  to  the  world  by  the  bold  explorer, 
and  with  the  world  given  to  it  by  the  masterful  inventor, 
is  wanting  in  the  supreme  essential  of  world  control.  Shorn 
of  ships  she  is  a  giant  without  hands  and  is  crippled  in  any 
scheme  of  world  ministry.  But  a  generation  ago  American 
keels  ploughed  the  waters  of  every  sea.  In  the  early  '80's 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flew  from  American  merchantmen 
in  every  port  of  the  world.  The  American  ship  was  the 
envy  of  the  mariner  for  her  speed  and  safety.  The  American 
sailor  was  renowned  for  his  skill,  his  bravery  and  his 
endurance.  Merchants  preferred  American  vessels  for  their 
cargoes  above  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  Orient  was 
dotted  with  American  banks  and  business  houses.  To-day 
America  owns  less  than  twenty  deep-water  merchant  ships. 
The  Spice  Islands  are  threaded  with  the  world's  commerce, 
but  a  leading  merchant  told  an  inquirer  that  he  had  never| 
seen  there  an  American  flag.  The  dockmaster  of  Liverpooli 
reports  that  in  five  years  he  had  berthed  but  one  American! 
merchant  ship.    The  navy  paraded  the  world  in  triumphal  pro-[ 
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tession,  but  the  coal  for  the  fleet  was  carried  in  alien  vessels. 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  celebration  of  the  voyage  of 
Hudson  and  the  invention  of  Fulton  than  the  awaking  of  a 
great  national  enthusiasm  for  maritime  development.  Their 
finest  monument  would  be  the  calling  into  being  of  great  ship- 
yards and  staunch  vessels,  and  companies  of  stalwart 
mariners  that  shall  carry  the  benignant  influence  of  America 
for  the  enlightenment  and  enrichment  of  the  nations  as  far 
as  winds  blow  and  waters  flow.  Such  a  flotilla  would 
encircle  the  earth  not  alone  with  the  products  of  commerce, 
but  would  voyage  to  the  ends  of  the  world  cargoed  with 
ideas.  They  would  carry  in  their  holds  such  stuff  as 
freighted  the  Mayflower.  More  was  in  that  vessel  than  was 
entered  on  its  passenger  list,  or  inventoried  on  its  bills  of 
lading.  Meagre  were  the  possessions  of  the  little  company 
of  world  wanderers  which  it  carried.     But 

Laws,  freedom,  truth  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves, 

And  where  their  pilgrim   feet  have  trod 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  put  a  religious  sense  in  the 
forefront  of  this  Celebration.  Hudson  took  the  sacrament 
before  he  set  his  sails.  Men  of  God  founded  this  nation;  to 
Him  they  knelt,  and  refused  to  bow  before  any  lower  throne. 
To  Jesus  Christ  they  avowed  a  fealty  which  was  stronger 
than  life.  As  we  trace  with  pride  a  patriot  ancestry,  they 
counted  their  descent  from  the  martyrs  of  the  cross.  They 
wrought  out  governmental  and  social  theories  which  were 
shot  through  with  ideas  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality, 
which  they  had  learned  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  Man  of 
Calvary.  To  us  they  have  bequeathed  a  heritage  of  holy 
character,  for  which,  if  we  are  loyal  to  them,  we  will  stand. 
They  incarnated  a  group  of  high  spiritual  ideas  as  the 
master  principles  of  their  lives,  which,  if  we  imitate  them, 
we  will  spread.     Whether  or  not  the  Constitution   follows 
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the  flag  is  a  debatable  question,  but  certain  it  is  that  charactei 
follows  the  flag.  If  we  are  indeed  the  true  descendants  of  the 
nation's  sires  we  will  wing  Old  Glory  with  sail,  and  motor  il 
with  steam,  and,  unfurling  its  radiant  folds  under  every  sky 
make  all  men  to  know  that  Old  Glory  stands  for  the  eternal 
glories  of  faith  in  God  and  faith  in  man;  that  the  Americar 
idea  has  its  tap  roots  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Men.  As  the  guardians  of  this  great  his- 
toric watchword  of  the  nation  it  is  ours  to  make  it  ring 
along  coasts  that  are  opening  and  beckoning  so  far  anc 
wide.  Then  the  light  of  a  new  day  shall  glow  in  the  sky 
The  rumors  of  war  shall  be  hushed.  The  collisions  of  the 
people  shall  be  arrested.  The  fraternity  of  humanit}/ 
shall  be  heralded  and  hastened.  The  frontier  lines  of  the 
nations  shall  cease  to  be  marked  by  frowning  forts  and 
thick-set  bayonets.  The  war  drum  shall  beat  no  longer  and 
the  battle  flags  be  furled.  The  glorious  and  gracious  Prince 
of  Peace  shall  come  to  His  own  and  sway  the  sceptre  oi 
His  love  "from  sea  to  sea  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends 
of  the  earth." 
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A  Sermon  Preached  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Howard 
Duffield,  Chaplain  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  at  the  Old  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  May  Fifth,  1912,  upon  the 
occasion  of  a  Special  Service  held  by  the  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  General  Society  of  Colonial  Wars. 

Psalm    CVII:3 

"Whom  He  hath  redeemed  from  the  hand  of  the 
enemy,  and  gathered  them  out  of  the  lands,  from  the  Bast 
and  from  the  West,  from  the  North  and  from  the  South." 

Louis  Stevenson  boasted  descent  from  a  race  of  light- 
house builders.  It  was  a  prouder  blazon  than  that  of 
knighthood,  to  have  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  men  who  had 
invaded  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  night,  and  opened  new 
highways  through  the  world. 

Our  presence  here  to-day  is  a  token  that  we,  too,  trace 
from  men  who  "have  advanced  upon  the  dark"  and  kindled 
beacon  lights  along  the  coasts  of  time.  The  Society  of 
Colonial  Wars  exists  for  the  purpose  of  trimming  and 
tending  the  lamps  which  they  lit,  and  flashing  their  radiance 
into  the  coming  years.  Such  a  Service  as  this  is  a  direct 
contribution  to  such  a  result.  The  environment  of  our 
ancestors  cannot  be  reproduced  without  going  to  church. 
Religion  is  the  clew  to  their  unique  personality.  The  altar 
place  of  their  God,  was  the  citadel  of  their  hope.  The  meet- 
ing house  was  the  power  house,  which  rendered  their  life 
dynamic.  They  "trusted  in  God,  and  they  kept  their  powder 
dry,"  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  dryness  of  their  powder, 
as  the  grandeur  of  their  faith,  that  m.ade  their  flintlocks  so 
formidable  and  triumphant. 
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The  Colonial  Period  is  not  dramatic.     It  is  singularly 
lacking  in  spectacular  appeal.     Picturesqueness  and  romance 
are   conspicuously   wanting.      There   is    no    pomp    or   glitter 
in   the   march    of    its    events.     Everything   was    on    a    small 
scale,  and  a  commonplace  level.     It  was  the  "Age  of  Home- 
spun."    There  were  straggling  and  sanguinary  Indian  fights, 
the  ring  of  axes  in  the  forest,  the  drive  of  plows  across  the 
fields,   the   establishment   of   industrial   centres,   the  opening 
of  markets  of  trade.     The  charm  of  literature  was  wanting, 
and  the  refinement  of  art,  and  the  brilliance  of  statecraft. 
The   theatre    of    colonial    activites    was    a    narrow,    rock-set 
coast,  washed  with  a  stormy  waste  of  waters,  and  girt  with 
a  trackless  forest.     The  scene  was  haunted  with  the  spectres 
of  disease,  and  hunger,  and  bitter  cold;  and  all  life  lay  in  the 
shadow  of  a  grim  and  forbidding  theology.     But  this  was 
the  heroic  hour  of  our  history.     Beneath  the  hard  exterior 
of    that   time    there    glowed,    like    flame    in    the    bosom    of 
anthracite,    an    unquenchable    passion    for    freedom    which 
blazed  forth  into  a  threefold  aspiration — for  religious  liberty, 
for  popular  government,   for   free   education — for  the   right 
of  every  man  to  relate  himself  to   God  so  that  he  should 
know  Him  most  intimately  and  serve  Him  most  effectively; 
for  the  right  of  every  man  to  relate  himself  to  his  brother 
man  so  as  best  to  bear  the  burdens  and  share  the  blessings 
of  existence;  for  the  right  of  every  man  to  know  the  best 
that  can  be  known  of  the  universe  of  God.     It  was  a  period 
when   ideas   were  crystallizing,   and   forces   were  generating, 
and  essences   were  distilling.     Its  significance  could  not  be 
understood  until  what  had  been  taking  shape  in  men's  minds 
began    to    take    shape   before    men's    eyes;    when   principles 
began  to   unfurl  banners,   and   heart  throbs   resolved  them- 
selves into  drum  beats,  and  thoughts  began  to  fashion  them- 
selves into  files  of  armed  men. 

Every  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  race  opens 
with  a  story  of  the  Colonist.  When  the  mysterious  Orient 
in  the  gray  dawn  of  time  became  an  active  factor  in  the 
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world  life,  Abraham,  with  has  caravan  of  camels  and  his 
flocks  and  his  herds,  is  beheld  advancing  through  the  portals 
of  the  East.  The  flight  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  from  the 
brickyards  beside  the  Nile  to  the  vineyards  beyond  the 
Jordan  marks  the  hour  when  modern  history  begins.  The 
refugees  of  Troy,  baptized  with  the  blood  of  battle,  carried 
across  the  seas  the  seeds  of  empire  which  produced  all- 
conquering  Rome.  From  the  seats  of  primeval  force  the 
Berserker  and  Viking,  the  Angles,  the  Jutes  and  the  Danes 
imported  into  Britain  those  mystic  influences  born  of  the 
sea,  and  the  forest,  and  the  mountain,  which  sealed  the 
Saxon  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  But  no  shifting  of 
life  among  the  children  of  men  ever  meant  so  much  for 
the  race  as  the  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  the  little  fleet 
of  little  ships  which  conveyed  to  these  shores  our  ancestors, 
the  Nation  Builders,  a  company  of  humble,  but  high-hearted 
folk,  who  bore  within  their  souls,  as  in  a  sacred  censer,  the 
holy  fire  of  human  liberty. 

The  Colonists  came  across  the  seas  at  a  period  which 
stands  apart  from  the  ordinary  years.  Tokens  of  a  new  era 
flamed  in  the  sky.  The  signals  of  a  world  change  were 
flying  all  around  the  horizon.  The  throb  of  a  new  life 
pulsed  through  humanity  like  the  presage  of  spring  which 
thrills  through  the  waking  earth.  A  new  world  view  had 
set  the  imagination  of  the  race  on  fire.  Taine  says:  "For 
the  first  time,  men  opened  their  eyes  and  saw."  The  adven- 
ture of  Columbus  had  excited  the  race  as  it  would  be 
stirred  to-day  by  a  journey  to  Mars.  Greece  and  Rome, 
radiant  with  the  splendor  of  a  new  dawn,  had  come  over 
the  Alps.  The  invention  of  printing  enabled  the  mightiest 
intellect  to  pour  its  wealth  into  the  humblest  life.  Great 
libraries  were  being  assembled.  The  air  was  electric  with 
the  subtleties  of  philosophy,  and  the  glow  of  genius,  and 
the  brilliance  of  statecraft.  Letters  flourished.  The  latent 
energies  of  thought  were  liberated.  Extraordinary  person- 
alities   embodied    the    extraordinary    energies    of    the    time. 
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Angelo  and  Titian  belong  to  the  date  of  the  settlement  of 
St.  Augustine.  Galileo  felt  the  motion  of  the  planet  about 
the  time  that  Harvard  University  was  founded  and  James- 
town settled.  The  story  of  Don  Quixote,  that  sent  feudalism 
into  the  past  with  a  laugh,  was  published  just  as  Captain 
Smith  landed  in  Virginia.  ''Hamlet"  and  "Othello,"  and 
the  "Winter's  Tale,"  were  issued  while  the  Colonists  were 
equipping,  and  the  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  appeared  in  the 
year  of  the  settlement  at   Plymouth. 

In  such  a  forge  and  such  a  heat 
Were  shaped  the  anchors  of  our  hope. 

This  unprecedented  expansion  of  being  tingled  with  the 
Reformation  spirit.  The  Reformation  was  not  a  theological 
quarrel,  but  a  cosmic  upheaval.  It  was  the  insurgency  of 
humanity  against  the  tyranny  of  the  ages ;  a  supreme  struggle 
of  the  race  for  freedom  to  work  out  its  destiny;  a  revolt 
of  the  reason  against  whatever  forms  of  authority  shackled 
the  soul  in  its  approaches  to  God  or  the  mind  in  its  quest 
for  truth,  or  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellows.  "Thought 
passes  toll  free"  was  Luther's  watchword.  The  Reformation 
was  a  proud  refusal  to  bow  at  any  throne  less  exalted  than 
the  throne  of  God,  or  to  walk  in  any  path  that  did  not 
shine  with  the  light  of  truth.  It  was  a  Declaration  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  soul.  It  was  a  Proclamation  of 
the  Emancipation  of  the  human  reason.  With  the  subtlety 
of  gravitation,  it  pervaded  all  the  varied  interests  of  the 
time.  With  the  strength  of  gravitation,  it  swung  all  the 
movements  of  the  age.  The  governmental  structure  which 
took  shape  under  the  molding  hands  of  the  Colonists  is 
simply  the   Reformation  in   a  political   form. 

All    these    splendid    potencies    became    centred    in    the 
Colonists  in  order  that  their  full  value  might  be  obtained  by 
their  being  unleashed  in  a  new  world.     A  big  world  was  j 
waiting  for  big  men.     For  centuries  it  had  lain  behind  the| 
veil,    for  the  curtain  could  not   rise  until   the   actors   were,' 
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ready.  The  significance  of  the  new  land  was  written  upon 
its  surface.  It  belted  the  temperate  zone.  It  was  a  conti- 
nental bridge  between  the  world's  greatest  seas.  It  was  the 
vastest  domain  which  had  yet  held  a  nation.  Yet  no  sec- 
tion of  it  was  remote  from  the  life  of  the  world,  for  it  was 
cut  with  waterways  like  a  gigantic  Venice.  It  was  veined 
with  majestic  rivers,  along  which  a  tingling  life  might 
stream  into  its  inmost  tracts.  A  cluster  of  inland  seas 
prophesied  an  unequaled  commerce.  Its  fertile  soils,  its 
pockets  of  coal,  its  stores  of  mineral,  its  vast  reaches  of 
forest,  its  august  ranges  of  mountain,  its  tremendous  sweep 
of  coastline,  marked  it  as  the  world's  treasure  house  of 
natural  wealth.  As  in  the  Old  World,  jeweled  orders  be- 
tokened rank,  these  insignia  of  God  bespoke  America  as  the 
noblest  among  the  lands. 

The  Builders  of  the  Nation  were  schooled  by  a  stern 
curriculum  to  a  stature  commensurate  with  the  tasks  of 
their  destiny.  America  was  seeded  with  "sifted  wheat." 
The  grain  was  grown  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  separated 
from  the  chafif  by  the  clashing  of  swords.  The  definition  of 
"Liberty"  was  spelled  out  for  the  Colonists  in  letters  of 
blood.  The  worth  of  freedom  was  expressed  for  them  in 
terms  of  peril  and  of  sacrifice.  In  the  shadow  of  death,  they 
learned  the  splendor  of  the  light.  But  God  "redeemed  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies."  God  "gathered  them 
out  of  the  lands,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from 
the  north  and  from  the  south."  There  came  from  England, 
a  glorious  company  of  her  sons,  the  children  of  her 
universities,  the  leaders  in  her  government,  the  soldiers  from 
her  armies  who  rode  with  Cromwell  at  Marston  Moor, 
and  shouted  the  psalms  of  David  for  their  battle  hymns, 
and  killed  a  king  who  sought  to  slay  their  liberties.  There 
came  from  France,  a  goodly  fellowship  of  Huguenots  out 
of  the  darkness  of  St.  Bartholomew's  night,  and  the  torture 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  bringing  with  them  culture, 
chivalry   and   skilled   industry.      There   came   from   Holland, 
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a  noble  army  of  the  champions  of  freedom,  resourceful,  un- 
conquerable, who  had  built  a  kingdom  on  a  mud  bank  and 
had  fought  the  empire  of  Spain  to  a  finish,  in  the  very 
noonday  of  Spanish  pride.  There  came  from  Sweden,  a 
splendid  group  of  Northland  heroes,  who  had  marched  across 
Europe  beneath  the  banners  of  the  great  Gustavus,  and, 
with  a  fiery  devotion  to  liberty  which  the  arctic  frosts  of 
their  birthplace  could  not  chill,  had  made  the  enemies  of 
humanity  bite  the  dust.  There  came  from  Germany  a  great 
cloud  of  witnesses,  of  whom  one  testifies  that  during  thirty 
years  of  constant  strife  "the  iron  hail  that  broke  the  branches 
on  their  trees  and  plowed  deep  furrows  in  their  fields  only 
beat  deeper  into  those  German  hearts  the  desire  and  the 
willingness  to  sacrifice,  in  order  that  they  might  maintain 
proudly  that  freedom  which  made  them  the  great  Protestants 
of  the  world."  Simple-hearted,  great-souled  folk,  those 
Nation  Builders  were  the  trustees  of  humanity;  they  were 
the  aristocracy  of  the  race. 

Common  to  them  all,  the  talisman  that  insured  achieve- 
ment and  rendered  them  invincible  to  defeat  was  their 
loyalty  to  God.  The  colonization  of  America  is  peculiar 
in  having  religion  as  its  root.  Out  of  their  religion  sprang 
the  political  theories  of  the  Colonists  concerning  liberty  and 
equality.  They  were  men  of  one  Book.  The  Bible  was  the 
symbol  that  they  could  know,  and  were  known  by  that 
All-Glorious  and  Infinite  One,  before  the  splendor  of  whose 
throne  the  sovereignties  of  earth  shriveled  into  nothingness. 
They  believed  that  God  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  language 
in  His  book.  They  believed  that  God  heard  them  when 
they  spoke  to  Him  in  prayer.  They  believed  that  God 
had  a  work  for  them  to  do.  They  believed  that  God  was 
achieving  His  august  purposes  through  their  instrumentality. 
They  believed  that  all  men  were  equal  because  in  each 
breast  burned  a  spark  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  in  each  life 
beat  a  pulse  of  the  Divine  vitality.  They  believed  that 
while    the    king   upon    his    throne,    and    the   beggar    in    the 
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gutter,  had  different  roles  to  play  in  the  great  drama  of 
existence,  the  quality  of  their  life  was  the  same.  In  the 
light  of  such  a  vision  of  their  relations  to  God  and  to  one 
another,  they  built  this  nation  and  out  of  their  religious 
convictions  sprang  their  power  to  grapple  triumphantly  with 
the  overwhelming  difficulties  which  confronted  them. 
Descartes  had  said,  "I  think,  therefore  I  am."  The  Colonist 
said,  "I  believe,  therefore  I  can."  They  were  heroes  of 
faith.  They  won  a  crown  they  did  not  see.  They  reached 
a  goal  that  was  hidden  from  their  eyes.  They  simply 
sounded  the  deeps  of  the  thought  of  God,  and  then  they 
staked  their  all  upon  what  they  found,  let  the  issue  be  what 
it  may.  They  were  not  excited  visionaries  rushing  over  sea 
to  experiment  in  unheard-of  governmental  devices.  They 
were  not  wild  theorists  discovering  Utopias.  They  were 
not  well-meaning,  but  ill-balanced  enthusiasts,  exploiting 
political  panaceas  for  all  human  ills.  They  were  simply 
men  who  "did  the  thing  that  ought  to  be,  and  stood  above  all 
consequence,"  whose  hearing  was  acute  enough  to  catch  the 
call  of  conscience,  who  went  into  exile  for  the  sake  of  duty, 
who  sacrificed  all  material  good  on  the  altar  of  an  idea, 
and  who  were  thrust  on  to  an  undreamt-of  greatness,  be- 
cause they  were  in  alliance  with  the  august  majesty  of 
God.  Their  real  grandeur  was  their  simple  fidelity  to  God. 
Their  truest  glory  was  their  capacity  to  endure  as  beholding 
Him  who  is  invisible. 

Our  time  repeats  that  earlier  age.  The  revolving  years 
have  brought  around  another  Colonial  Period.  Its  marks 
are  repeated  before  our  eyes.  There  is  a  new  world  view 
to-day.  When  our  fathers  landed  upon  these  shores  they 
numbered  all  told  but  a  baker's  dozen  of  colonies.  They 
settled  upon  a  strip  of  sterile  soil.  They  housed  themselves 
in  a  string  of  extemporized  villages  upon  the  outskirts  of 
the  land.  That  handful  beside  the  Atlantic  has  become 
millions.  Those  clusters  of  log  cabins  are  replaced  by 
:onstellations  of  queenly  cities.     The  thirteen  colonies  have 
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developed  into  the  full  measure  of  statehood.  The  star  of 
the  last  of  the  United  States  has  flashed  out  upon  the  flag. 
The  land  is  full,  and  its  influence  is  streaming  across  the 
seas.  Hawaii  sends  its  representative  to  Washington.  Old 
Glory  floats  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  Orient.  Our 
guns  were  heard  beneath  the  walls  of  Peking,  and  our 
diplomats  mediated  between  the  powers  of  Europe  and  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  Panama  Canal  is  pivoting'  the  world 
upon  a  new  centre.  The  piercing  of  the  Isthmus  will  move 
the  Pacific  eastward  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  breadth,  which 
means  nothing  less  than  the  wane  of  Europe  and  the 
ascendency  of  America.  The  drama  of  the  future  will  be 
played  upon  the  shores  of  this  western  ocean.  The  mag- 
netic appeal  of  the  Elizabethan  Age  to  the  brave  and  to  the 
daring,  to  the  big-hearted  and  the  deep-thoughted,  is  ring- 
ing through  the  land.  The  air  palpitates  with  the  same 
ozone  which  fructified  that  wondrous  age.  Great  ques- 
tions are  emerging.  Unique  conditions  are  awakening  awe- 
inspiring  possibilities.  A  seething  unrest  is  pervading  every 
department  of  life.  Humanity  is  on  tiptoe  with  expectation. 
There  are  new  alignments  of  political  parties,  new  theories 
of  education,  new  conceptions  of  religion,  of  social  relations 
and  of  world  life.  Another  Renaissance  is  in  progress. 
These  novel  cries  which  confuse  us,  this  universal  agitation 
which  disturbs  us,  this  social  efifervescence  which  swirls 
around  us,  does  not  betoken  the  end  of  all  things.  It  is  the 
premonition  of  the  coming  on  of  newer  things  and  larger 
things  and  better  things.  It  is  simply  the  old  ancestral 
spirit  questing  for  present-day  achievements.  It  is  a  wakening 
of  that  fearless  and  quenchless  enthusiasm  which  in  1622 
built  the  nation,  and  is  ready  now,  if  need  be,  to  American- 
ize the  world. 

A  new  humanity  is  being  developed  for  these  new 
tasks.  The  tidal  swing  of  a  great  colonial  movement  once 
•again  sets  toward  these  shores.  Like  ancient  Thebes, 
America    is  "walled    with    gates    and    through    Ellis    Island 
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marches  a  colonizing  host  such  as  the  world  has  never 
before  seen.  In  the  last  half-dozen  years  enough  new  life 
has  entered  America  to  repopulate  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land as  thickly  as  it  is  settled  at  the  present  day.  If  suitably 
distributed  these  newcomers  would  populate  nineteen  States, 
and  could  control  the  election  of  thirty-eight  out  of  the 
ninety-two  senators  of  the  United  States.  If  the  arrivals 
of  one  year  were  consolidated  the  commonwealth  con- 
taining them  would  numerically  outrank  twenty-one  of  the 
existing  States.  This  present-day  colonizing  does  not  mean 
the  submergence  of  ancestral  types.  It  means  the  emerg- 
ence of  a  nobler  and  more  masterful  humanity.  The  nation 
builders,  the  nation  leaders,  have  always  been  a  blend  of 
bloods.  The  British  energy  was  a  fusion  of  vitalities.  As 
Tennyson  sang  in  his  "Welcome  to  Alexandra" : 

For  Saxon  or  Dane  or  Norman  we, 

Teuton  or  Celt,  or  whatever  we  be, 

We  are  each  all  Dane  in  our  welcome  of  thee. 


The  American  Colonists  were  a  multiple  of  hardy  and 
varied  races.  In  1644  New  York  was  a  tiny  hamlet,  but 
eighteen  languages  were  spoken  in  its  streets.  At  the 
Revolution,  one-fifth  of  the  population  in  the  thirteen 
colonies  could  speak  no  English.  The  emotional  content  of 
the  present  immigration  has  eloquently  uttered  itself  through 
the  voice  of  one  of  its  numbers,  who  says : 

"The  endless  ages  have  indeed  throbbed  through  my 
I  blood,  but  a  new  rhythm  dances  in  my  veins.  The  past  was 
I  !  only  my  cradle,  and  now  it  won't  hold  me,  because  I  am 
grown  too  big.  No,  it  is  not  I  that  belong  to  the  past,  but 
the  past  that  belongs  to  me.  America  is  the  youngest  of 
the  nations  and  inherits  all  that  went  before  in  history,  and 
I  am  the  youngest  of  America's  children,  and  into  my  veins 
is  given  all  her  priceless  heritage,  from  the  last  white 
star  espied  through  the  telescope  to  the  last  great  thought 
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of  the  philosopher — mind   is   the  whole  majestic  past,   and 
mine  is  the  shining  future." 

When  we  hear  such  words  from  a  Hebrew  girl  born 
in  Russia,  the  tread  of  these  twentieth  century  colonists 
falls  upon  our  ears  with  a  new  significance,  and  we  listen 
to  their  babel-like  brogues  with  a  prophetic  insight.  There 
comes  to  mind  the  potent  vitalities  that  reside  in  this  great 
company  of  people  whom  with  thoughtless  shrug  and  care- 
less sneer  are  too  often  dismissed  from  the  mind  as  mere 
"scum  o'  the  earth."  In  the  Greek,  resides  that  life  force 
which  sang  in  Homer,  and  fought  for  freedom  at  Thermopylae. 
In  the  Pole,  dwells  that  yearning  intensity  which  throbs 
through  the  wild  music  of  Chopin  and  Dvorak,  and  flamed  out 
in  the  love  of  liberty  which  burned  in  Kosciusko's  breast.  In 
the  Italian,  slumber  the  elemental  forces  that  grew  Angelo 
and  Dante,  and  forged  the  sword  blade  with  which  Garibaldi 
wounded  tyranny  to  the  death.  In  the  Jew,  lies  hidden 
the  power  of  vision  which  glowed  in  Isaiah,  the  mentality 
which  energized  in  Paul,  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  Macabees, 
and  the  secret  of  sorrow  which  bowed  the  head  of  Him 
who  fain  would  shepherd  all  the  wanderers  of  the  world. 
These  twentieth  century  colonists  are  injecting  the  American 
character  with  virile  force.  When  the  inner  meaning  of  this 
mighty  movement  grips  the  mind  we  are  ready  to  join  the 
cry  of  him  who  sang  the  rune  of  "The  Scum  o'  the  Earth." 

Newcomers  all  from  the  Eastern  seas, 

Help   us  incarnate   dreams   like   these. 

Forget,  and  forgive,  that  we  did  you  wrong. 

Help  us  to  father  a  nation,  strong 

In  the  comradeship  of  an  equal  birth, 

In  the  wealth  of  the  richest  bloods  of  the  earth. 

If  the  spirit  of  our  Fathers  shall  dominate  the  porten- 
tous present-day  life  as  it  dominated  theirs,  the  mighty  work 
which  they  wrought  for  the  well-being  of  the  world  will 
be  repeated  upon  a  yet  larger  scale.  ^ 
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How  shall  we  honor  them,  our  Deathless  Dead? 
With  strew  of  laurel  and  the  stately  tread? 
With   blaze   of   banners    brightening   overhead? 
Nay,   not   alone  these   cheaper  praises  bring: 
They  will  not  have  this  easy  honoring. 

Nay,  we  must  meet  our  august  hour  of  fate, 
As  they  met  theirs;  and  this  will  consecrate, 
This   honor  them,   this  stir   their   souls   afar, 
Where  they  are  climbing  to  an  ampler  star. 

It  is  the  special  function  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars  and  of  kindred  historical  societies  to  write  into  the 
story  of  our  time  the  principles  which  were  to  our  ancestors 
as  guiding  stars.  "Souls  have  gone  out  of  fashion  nowa- 
days," as  William  James  has  said.  In  our  father's  time 
souls  were  supreme.,  They  cultivated  the  soul  as  indus- 
triously as  they  tilled  the  soil.  They  followed  truth,  though 
the  heavens  fell.  "Veritas"  was  the  one  word  which  they 
inscribed  upon  the  doorway  of  their  schoolhouse  in  the 
wilderness.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Liberty,  though 
its  price  was  life.  "Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death"  was 
the  language  of  their  presence  on  a  hundred  battlefields. 
They  stood  with  God,  though  they  stood  alone.  "Here  I 
stand.  I  cannot  do  otherwise"  was  their  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  Kings.  They  did  not  keep  their  ear  to  the 
ground,  but  turned  it  to  the  heavens.  They  did  not  yield 
by  one  hair's  breadth  to  popular  abuse,  or  to  ecclesiastical 
anathema.  They  never  asked  "Does  this  policy  pay?"  but 
"Is  it  right?"  They  broke  with  the  past,  for  they  were 
wise  enough  to  know  that  its  essence  can  only  be  perpetuated 
by  changing  its  forms.  They  antagonized  current  conven- 
tionalities. They  smote  all  tyrannies,  whether  they  were 
inscribed  on  statute  books,  or  were  proclaimed  from  the 
pulpit,  or  stalked  through  the  market  place.  They  did  not 
fear  untrodden  paths.  They  created  new  institutions  to 
meet    new    needs.      They    became    the   target    for   universal 
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criticism,  antagonism  and  mockery.     They  were  pilloried  as  | 
radical  and  revolutionary.     They  were  not  only  bombarded  I 
with  epithets,  they  were  put  to  their  defense  in  battle;  but  i 
they  knew  that  truth  could  not  be  shot  to  death  with  bullets, 
nor  the  rising  of  the  sun  prevented  by  acts  of  parliament. 
They  never  hesitated  to   "take   for   God  unprofitable  risk." 

But  such  a  venture  is  a  delicious  absurdity  to  the  run 
of  men  who  ask  only  to  eat  and  to  drink,  to  make  money 
and  to  be  merry.  It  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  common 
sense.  The  world  being  the  judge,  all  martyrs,  reformers, 
patriots,  missionaries,  philanthropists,  leaders  whose  sym- 
pathy with  the  needs  of  men  has  driven  them  to  self-sacrifice 
and  to  suffering,  are  crowned  with  folly.  But  such  folly  is 
"the  foolishness  of  God."  Our  ancestors  were  a  company 
of  God's  fools.  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  "fools"  to  exchange 
the  quiet  homesteads  of  England,  and  the  sheltered  schools 
of  Holland,  for  the  sea-worn  rocks  and  the  gloomy  forests 
of  New  England,  to  obtain  no  reward  more  substantial  than 
the  smile  of  conscience.  The  old  Continentals  were  "fools" 
to  pitch  their  tents,  and  to  pick  their  flints,  and  to  brave  cold 
and  hunger  and  pain,  and  to  do  battle  against  bitter  odds,  and 
to  bemoan  themselves  that  they  had  but  one  life  to  give 
for  their  country — all  for  the  sake  of  such  visionary  matters 
as  honor  and  right  and  patriotism.  V/ashington  was  a  "fool" 
to  spring  from  the  lap  of  ease,  and  turn  his  back  upon  the 
dalliance  of  luxury,  and  to  court  hardship  and  peril,  to  put 
his  neck  into  the  halter,  and  to  wear  out  years  of  fierce  un- 
certain conflict  under  the  shadow  of  death,  in  order  that 
those  who  came  after  him  might  bask  in  the  light  of  liberty,, 
when  he  lay  asleep  in  his  tomb.  Lincoln  was  a  "fool"  to 
invite  sleepless  nights  and  haunted  days,  and  to  wear  a  crown 
of  thorns  and  to  win  a  bloody  death,  for  things  so  impalpable 
as  right  and  truth  and  the  freedom  of  man. 

Such  "fools"  sit  upon  the  thrones  of  the  future.  Such 
foolishness  is  the  only  patent  of  real  royalty.     Let  such  a 
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divine  and  glorious  folly  infect  the  citizenship  of  America 
and  it  will  be  no  idle  boasting  to  sing: 

Our  flag,  on  every  wind  unfurled, 

Proclaims   from   sea  to   sea 
A  future  and  a  nobler  world, 

Where  men  and  thoughts  are  free; 

Our  men,   our  thoughts   are   free; 
Our  wars  are  waged  for  peace; 

We  stand  in  arms  for  liberty- 
Till  bonds  and  bondage  cease. 

Sea-room,    land-room,    ours,    appointed   ours, 

Conscious    of   our   calling,   and   the   first   among   the 
Powers ! 
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A  paper  read  before  the  Society  by  Professor  Robert  \ 
M.  McBlroy  of  Princeton  University    on  November  9,  1911. 1 


In  the  British  Museum  there  is   a  document,  probably 
written  in  1605,  which  summarizes  the  reasons  for  the  raising 
of  money  to  plant  a  colony  in  Virginia.    "All  kingdoms,"  runs  j 
this   document,   "are   maintained   by   rents   or   traficque,   but 
especially  by  the  latter,  which  in  marataine  places  must  flourish  j 
by  means  of  navigation."     It  further  argues  that,  as  Eng-  ■ 
land   is  an   island  which  does   not  produce  masts,  cordage,  I 
pitch,   tar,    resin,    and   such   things   as   are   essential   to   the  j 
maintenance  of  a  large  fleet,  care  should  be  taken  to  plant! 
colonies  where  these  things  are  found  in  abundance. 

Here  then  is  the  idea  which  ultimately  went  far  toward  1 
producing  our  Revolution,  namely,  that  colonies  exist  for  the ! 
purpose  of  increasing  the  commercial   gains   of  the  mother 
country.  i 

When  the  Virginia  Company's   Charter  was   issued,  in 
pursuance  of  this  plan,  in   1606,  it  provided  that  the  pro-i 
jected   Colonies   should   be   under   a   government   without  a 
single    element    of    popular    liberty."^      Their    laws    were   to' 
be  made  by  the  "King's  Council  of  Virginia,"  which  was  ap-^ 
pointed  by  the  King,  and  administered  by  a  council  resident  in 
the  Colony,  and  similarly  chosen.    One  saving  clause,  however, 
crept  into  that  first  document  of  American  Government  and 
stood  there  as  the  ideal  toward  which,  not  Virginia  alone,  but 
all  American  Colonies  steadily  strove  during  their  formative 
period.     The  Colonists,   it  said,   "Shall  have  and  enjoy  all 
liberties,     franchises    and    immunities    within    any    of    our 
dominions     ...     as   if   they  had  been   abiding   and  born 
within  this  our  Realm  of  England.     .     .     ."** 

It  is  true  that  no  machinery  was  provided  for  putting 


*Text,     Macdonald's  Select  Charters,  I-II. 
**  Virginia  Charter  of  1606,  Sect.  XV. 
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this  clause  into  operation,  nor  any  method  for  the  Colonists 
to  express  their  political  desires,  but  this  clause  embodied 
the  idea  which  took  possession  of  each  Colony  as  soon  as 
it  was  fairly  established  and  the  essence  of  American 
Colonial  history  is  the  fight  to  put  the  ideas  of  that  clause 
into  operation,  to  give  to  Americans  ''the  liberties,  franchises 
and  immunities"  of  Englishmen  everywhere.  We  may  even 
go  farther  and  say  that  the  story  of  the  beginning  of  our 
War  of  Independence  is  the  story  of  how  George  the  Third 
sought  to  take  away  those  hard-won  "liberties,  franchises 
and  immunities." 

In  Virginia,  thanks  to  the  influence  of  strong  Puritans 
n  England,  the  "liberties  and  franchises"  were  soon  won. 
The  Charter  of  1609*  gave  to  the  Virginia  Company  the 
:hoice  of  the  lawmakers  of  Virginia,  which  the  King  had 
litherto  kept  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  third  Charter  of 
[512**  gave  the  Company  full  power  in  its  quarter-annual 
neetings  in  London  to  "ordain  and  make  such  laws  and 
)rdinances  ...  as  to  them  .  .  .  shall  be  thought 
equisite  and  meet,  saving  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
|iur  realm  of  England." 

'       With    a    Company,    in    which    Puritan    political    ideals 

.ominated,   that  meant,   of   course,   that  Virginia   would  be 

llowed  to  try  the  experiment  of  the  kind  of  liberal  govern- 

ent  which  the  Puritan  Party  was  striving  to  realize  in  Eng- 

nd  herself.     The   result   was   the  Virginia  Representative 

assembly  of  1619,  followed  in  course  by  the  Ordinance  and 

Constitution  of  1621,***  the  first  charter  of  free  government 

1  our  history. 

This  charter  gave  to  Virginia  the  right  to  elect  her  own 

|[  lepresentative  assembly  and  to  make  her  own  laws,  a  right 

rhich  she  never  relinquished  except  for  the  brief  period  when 


*Text.    Macdonald's  Select  Charters,  No.  2. 

**  Text.    Brown's  Genesis  of  the  United  States,  II,  540.  seq. 

***Text.    Hening,  I,  110-113. 
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Sir  William  Berkeley,  after  his  restoration  to  the  position  of 
Governor  of  Virginia  by  Charles  II,  suppressed  it  by  methods 
which  I  must  now  describe  in  attempting  to  account  for 
Bacon's  Rebellion  of  1676. 

The  restoration  of  1660  found  Virginia  a  self-governing 
commonwealth,  her  free  institutions  having  been  given  her 
in  the  days  when  the  Puritans  controlled  her  destinies.  But; 
if  Virginia  had  ever  herself  been  Puritan  in  population  that  I 
day  had  passed  during  the  days  of  Charles  Stuart's  exile.  I 
The  supremacy  of  Oliver  Cromwell  had  made  England  an 
unpleasant  place  for  the  long-haired  Cavaliers,  and  thousands! 
of  them  had  sought  a  refuge  in  Virginia,  where  they  could! 
safely  tell  again  the  tale  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  and! 
how  a  "good  cause  had  gone  down  in  blood."* 

The  statistics  of  Virginia  population  will  show  the  facts 
In  1650  there  were  only  15,000  inhabitants  in  the  Virginial 
Colony.  In  1670  there  were  40,000,  an  increase  of  almostj 
300  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  By  this  population  whicli 
had  largely  arrived  during  the  King's  exile,  it  was  natural 
that  the  restoration  should  be  hailed  in  Virginia  with  delighll 
as  fervent  as  in  England  herself.  When  the  Virginijj 
Governor,  Samuel  Mathews,  conveniently  died,  just  as  th(i 
news  of  the  restoration  arrived,  the  Virginia  General 
Assembly  showed  its  royalistic  enthusiasm  by  electing  th(j 
stout  old  royalist,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  to  fill  his  place. 

Sir  William  had  been  royal  Governor  of  Virginia  ii 
the  days  of  Charles  I  and  had  small  taste  for  the  office  a| 
the  hands  of  the  people's  representatives.  When,  therefon 
the  restored  Stuart  sent  him  a  royal  commission  to  gover: 
Virginia,  he,  knowing  that  no  man  can  serve  two  master* 
chose  to  consider  himself  the  representative  of  Royalty  an 
not  of  the  Virginia  Assembly.     He  therefore  set  himself  thJ 


*The  Burwell  manuscript  (Ingram,  Mass,  Hist.  Collections,  Seconi 
Series,  I,  63)  speaks  of  Virginia  as  "the  onely  citty  of  refuge  left  in  hj 
Majestie's  dominions  in  those  times,  for  distressed  cavaliers."  | 
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task  of  imitating  his  royal  master  and  the  cherished  institu- 
tions of  Virginia  began  to  be  undermined. 

The  process  was  slow  and  insidious,  the  result  rather 
of  the  Governor's  natural  political  instincts  than  of  any 
deliberate  intention.  At  first  the  royalistic  enthusiasm 
which  had  brought  him  again  into  office  sustained  him  in 
his  execution  of  it.  Being  a  royalist  and  finding  that  the 
House  of  Burgesses  which  had  been  chosen  in  1661,  under 
the  influence  of  the  news  of  the  restoration,  was  of  his 
own  political  complexion,  he  decided  to  keep  it  in  power 
and  accordingly,  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  no  election  of 
Burgesses  was  made.*  It  had  represented  the  people  of 
Virginia  when  chosen,  but  it  soon  ceased  to  represent  them, 
and  as  the  enthusiasm  for  the  restored  Stuart  died  away, 
many  a  good  old  cavalier  began  to  see  that  such  an  assembly 
was  but  the  shadow  of  self-government  which  Virginia  had 
once  enjoyed. 

When  loyalty  to  a  king  is  set  in  contraposition  to  rights 
long  cherished,  men  are  likely  to  dream  dreams  of  revolu- 
tion. The  Virginians  of  1676  were  loyal  to  Charles  II, 
but  one  thing  they  cherished  even  more  than  their  loyalty — 
their  rights.  By  1676  they  could  see  clearly  that  these  rights 
were  seriously  threatened  by  a  course  of  events  which  had 
been  so  gradual  that  few  had  noticed  them. 

Among  the  chief  of  these  was  their  suffrage.  From  the 
arrival  of  Governor  Yeardley  in  1619  all  the  freemen  had 
enjoyed  a  voice  in  public  affairs;  at  first  in  matters  of  local 
interest  and  minor  importance  only,  but  after  the  first  repre- 
sentative assembly  of  1619,  in  the  important  matter  of  choos- 
ing representatives  to  the  House  of  Burgesses.**  In  1655,  by 
let  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  suffrage  was  confined 
to  householders,***  but  one  year  later  the  ancient  usage  was 


*  Bruce,  Institutional  History  of  Virginia,  I,  67. 
**Hemng.    Statutes  at  Large,  I,  112. 
***  Ibid.  I,  412. 
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restored  and  "freemen"  were  again  given  a  vote.*  By  the 
year  1670,  however,  it  was  claimed  that  the  wider  suffrage 
had  operated  to  produce  "tumults  at  elections,"**  and,  as 
this  idea  fitted  well  with  the  plans  of  Sir  William  Berkeley, 
the  suffrage  was,  in  that  year,  again  confined  to  those  in- 
habitants who  owned  enough  property,  real  or  personal,  to 
cause  them  to  strive  for  the  public  good.*** 

This  freeman's  suffrage,  which  was  thus  destroyed  for 
the  time,  was  one  of  the  rights  which  many  Virginians 
valued  even  higher  than  their  king  and  their  loyalty.  Another 
was  freedom  of  trade,  which  the  government  of  Charles 
II  next  proceeded  to  disturb.  When  Charles  I  had  been 
entering  upon  his  fatal  attempt  to  rule  England  without  a 
Parliament,  he  had  sought  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
Virginia  tobacco  trade  by  recognizing  his  "well-beloved 
Burgesses  of  Virginia."  They  had  valued  this  recognition, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  paying  for  it  by  giving 
the  Crown  the  desired  monopoly,  they  raised  a  protest  so 
fierce  that  even  the  Stuart  was  led  to  abandon  his  plan. 

The  Commonwealth  had  applied  to  Virginia  its  Naviga- 
tion Laws,  designed  to  cripple  Holland,  but  had  been  so  lax 
in  their  enforcement  that  they  amounted  to  little.  When 
Charles  II  was  restored,  however,  he  revived  the  Navigation 
Laws  and  attempted  a  strict  enforcement  of  them.  Even 
intercolonial  trade  was  burdened  with  heavy  duties.****  These 
laws  forced  Virginia  to  throw  her  large  tobacco  crop  into 
the  restricted  market  of  England,  where  her  planters  were  com- 
pelled to  take  such  prices  as  were  there  offered.  Here  was  a 
very  definite  application  of  the  principle  that  Colonies  exist  for 


*  Hening,  I,  403. 

**  Cooke's   Virginia,  223. 

***  Hening',  II,  280.  One  of  the  acts  of  Bacon's  Assembly,  which 
followed  the  Long  House  of  Burgesses  of  1660-1676,  was  to  restore 
"freeman's  suffrage"  (Hening,  II,  356  and  425)  which  remained  the  law 
late  into  the  history  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

****  Cooke,  231. 
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the  benefit  of  the  mother  country,  and  it  was  deeply  resented. 
For  the  other  English  colonies  in  America  it  was  oppression 
thus  to  control  their  market,  but  for  Virginia,  whose  chief 
and  almost  only  source  of  revenue  was  her  great  tobacco 
crop,  it  meant  financial  ruin.  The  burgesses  fiercely  pro- 
tested and  the  restored  Stuart  professed  to  yield  to  their 
protests,  declaring  that  he  was  willing  to  settle  matters 
according  to  their  will,  but  before  he  had  acted  Bacon's 
Rebellion  arrested  his  hand.* 

These,  then,  were  three  efficient  causes  of  political  dis- 
content in  Virginia  in  1676:  (1)  A  House  of  Burgesses 
of  fifteen  years'  standing,  whose  members  no  longer  repre- 
sented their  constituencies;  (2)  The  overthrow  of  their 
ancient  freemen's  suffrage  by  the  enforcement  of  a  property 
qualification;  (3)  The  enforcement  of  Navigation  Laws 
which  were  regarded  as  ruinous  to  the  chief  industry  of 
Virginia.  Added  to  these  was  the  restriction  of  the  people's 
share  in  purely  local  government. 

Virginia  had  no  town  meetings  such  as  those  that 
managed  local  affairs  in  New  England.  The  peculiarly 
scattered  character  of  her  population  made  that  unfeasible. 
In  New  England,  where  farms  were  small,  these  primary 
assemblies  of  citizens  for  the  management  of  local  affairs 
were  easy  and  natural.  In  Virginia,  with  her  great  planta- 
tion life,  they  were  impossible.  In  Virginia,  therefore,  from 
very  early  times,  local  laws,  taxation,  etc.,  were  generally 
managed  by  the  vestry,  usually  composed  of  twelve  men, 
who,  before  1664,**  were  elected  by  the  people  of  the  parishes 
and  were  therefore  what  we  may  call  an  ^'open  vestry." 
By  1676,  however,  the  vestries  had  generally  begun  the 
practice  of  themselves  filling  vacancies   in  their  own  body, 


*  Charles  had  planned  to  grant  Virginia  a  new  and  complete  charter, 
"but  the  news  of  Bacon's  rebellion"  prevented  it.  Bland  to  Berne, 
Jamestown,  April  20,  1676.  Text.  John  Burke's  History  of  Virginia, 
II,  249. 

**  Hening,  II,  25. 
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thus  ceasing  to  represent  or  be  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.* 

These  "closed  vestries"  apportioned  taxes,  elected 
church  wardens  (who  in  many  instances  were  the  tax 
gatherers)  and  attended  to  all  local  affairs  except  such  as 
came  under  the  control  of  the  County  Court  of  eight  justices 
appointed  by  the  Governor.**  When  they  ceased  to  be  repre- 
sentative, local  self-government  in  Virginia  was  dead. 

Thus,  in  local  as  well  as  in  general  government,  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  Virginia  had  been  hushed  by  the 
year  1676.  Their  House  of  Burgesses  and  their  local  vestries 
had  silently  taken  on  the  character  of  unchangeable 
oligarchies,  and,  as  men  began  to  realize  what  had  happened, 
the  air  of  the  Old  Dominion  began  to  be  filled  with  language 
savoring  but  little  of  political  contentment.  As  though  this 
were  not  enough,  they  also  saw  themselves  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  squaring  the  King's  debts.  In  exile  Charles  II  had 
made  many  promises  to  the  faithful,  some  of  which  he 
purposed  keeping,  others  of  which  were  never  meant  really 
to  bind  this  slippery  monarch. 

In  1673,  however,  he  had  chosen  to  keep  one  of  these 
promises,  which  was  no  less  than  the  granting  of  all  Virginia 
to  two  of  his  friends,  the  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Lord  Cul- 
peper.***  Thus,  by  virtue  of  his  restored  kingship,  Charles 
II  ventured  to  hand  over  his  ancient  and  loyal  province  of 


*  In  1619  the  vestries  were  chosen  by  the  monthly  Court  (see 
Bruce's  Institutional  History  of  Virginia,  I,  65).  By  1641  the  parish- 
ioners alone  elected  them  at  stated  intervals  (ibid.  66).  This  method 
was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  the  Assembly  in  1664,  but,  by  1676,  each 
vestry  had  assumed  the  power  of  filling  vacancies  by  its  own  vote, 
thus  ceasing  to  be  representative.  (Bruce,  Institutional  History  of 
Virginia,  I,  67.) 

**  Full  details  of  vestries  and  their  duties  may  be  found  in  Bruce's 
Institutional  History  of  Virginia,  I,  73-78. 

***The  grant  was  limited  to  31  years.  Campbell's  Virginia,  275; 
Cooke,  233;  Fiske's  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors,  I,  53;  Hening, 
II,  519. 
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Virginia  to  be  the  personal  property  of  two  dashing  cavaHers 
who,  of  course,  valued  it  only  for  what  they  could  make  out 
of  it.  They  were  to  own  Virginia,  receive  its  revenues, 
appoint  its  officials,  lay  off  new  counties  and  run  it  as  their 
private  possession. 

With  these  accumulated  evils  upon  her,  Virginia  was 
ripe  for  rebellion,  needing  only  a  leader  and  a  new  pretext 
for  a  popular  gathering.  Both  were  at  hand  and  the  insur- 
rection which  resulted  is  known  as  Bacon's  Rebellion.  As 
so  often  happened  in  Colonial  times,  the  crisis  came  with 
an  Indian  war.  The^  people  of  Maryland  had  been  at  war 
with  "the  Susquehanians,"  as  the  Cotton  manuscript  calls 
them,*  and  "it  came  to  this  pointe,  yt  the  Marylanders  were 
obliged  ...  to  suplycate  .  .  .  aide  of  the  Vergin- 
ians,  put  under  the  conduct  of  one  Collonel  Washing- 
ton .  .  .  who  .  .  .  invests  the  Indians  in  there 
forte.     .     .     ." 

After  a  siege,  says  the  Burwell  manuscript,**  the 
Indians  found  that  "their  bellies  began  to  mind  them  and 
their  stomachs  too  .  .  .  which  was  the  cause  .  .  . 
that  they  sent  out  six  of  their  Woerowances  (chief  men) 
to  commence  a  treaty.  What  the  articles  were  that  they 
brought  ...  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  they  were  so 
unacceptable  to  the  English  that  they  caused  the  Com- 
missioners' brains  to  be  knock'd  out  for  dictating  so  badly 


*A  document  entitled  "Our  Late  Troubles,"  written  in  1676  by  Mrs. 

A.nne  Cotton  to  Mr.  C.  H ,  at  Yardley,  in  Northamptonshire.  Force's 

Historical  Tracts,  I,  IX. 

**The  Burwell  manuscripts  are  much  fuller  in  detail  than  the 
Cotton  manuscript.  They  tell  at  length  the  story  of  Bacon's  career 
and  Berkeley's  vengeance.  They  were  found  among  the  papers  of 
Captain  Nathaniel  Burwell,  of  King  William  County,  and  sent  to 
Josiah  Quincy  in  the  year  1812.  They  are  printed  in  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Collections,  second  series,  vol.  I,  pp.  26-80,  and 
in  Force's  Historical  Tracts,  I,  XL 
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to  their  tongues."*  The  rest  of  the  Indians  slipped  away, 
'leaving  the  English  to  prosecute  the  siege  as  Schogin's 
wife  brooded  the  eggs  that  the  fox  had  suck'd."** 

This  scene  was  the  prelude  to  a  succession  of  murders 
along   the    Virginia    frontier — murders    attended   by   all   the 
fiendish    tortures    that    savage    cruelty    could    devise.      "For 
some,"    says    the    Burwell    manuscript,    "before   they   would 
deprive  them   of  their  lives,  they  would  take  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  deprive  them  first  of  their  skins     .     .     .     knock 
out  their  teeth     .     .     .     tear  off  the  nails  of  their  hands  and 
their  toes.***     And  now  it  was  that  the  poor  distressed  and    i 
doubly   afflicted   planters  began  to   curse   and   execrate  that   j 
ill-managed  business  at  the  fort.    Their  cries  were  reiterated   | 
again  and  again,  both  to  God  and  to  man  for  releife."     At   j 
last  an  army  of  500  men  was  assembled  near  Jamestown,   I 
eager  to  be  led  against  their  savage  tormentors.     But  politi-   I 
cally,  the  times  were  dangerous,  as  the  Virginians  were  greatly   | 
excited  over  the  Long  House  of  Burgesses,  the  restriction   | 
of  the  suffrage,  the  enforcement  of  the  Navigation  Laws,  the 
closing  of  the  vestries  and  the  Arlington-Culpeper  grant. 

Governor  Berkeley  was  afraid  to  allow  the  regular 
organization  of  so  large  a  force  at  such  a  time  and  declined 
to  recognize  them,  declaring  that  the  frontier  forts  were  a 
sufficient  defence  against  the  Indians.**** 


*  A  very  detailed  account  of  the  Indian  War  Is  given  in  the  T.  M. 
manuscript  of  1705,  which  is  a  graphic  account  of  the  entire  episode  on 
the  rise  and  fall  of  Bacon's  rebellion  by  an  eye  witness. 

**  Burwell  manuscript. 

***  Burwell  manuscript. 

****  According  to  Berkeley's  report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  written  in 
1670,  there  were  then  five  forts  in  Virginia,  two  on  the  James,  and 
one  each  on  the  York,  Potomac  and  Rappahannock,  having  in  all  30 
cannon.  "But  God  knows,"  he  adds,  "we  have  neither  skill  nor 
ability  to  make  or  maintain  them."     (Hening,  II,  513.) 

The  Burwell  manuscript  adds  that  they  did  little  good, 
"For  the  Indians  quickly  found  out  where  the  mouse  traps  were  sett, 
and  for  what  purpose."  Their  uselessness,  it  adds,  "excited  a 
marvelous    discontent    among   the    people." 
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Whether  justly  or  not,  the  planters  freely  expressed  the 
belief  that  Berkeley  was  preventing  the  punishment  of  the 
Indians  in  the  interest  of  the  trade  in  beaver  skins,  of  which 
he  enjoyed  a  monopoly.*  That  was,  perhaps,  a  factor  in  his 
decision,  but  the  real  reason  doubtless  lay  deeper.  He  knew 
the  temper  of  his  subjects  and  felt  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  in  danger  if  so  large  an  armed  force 
were  allowed  to  become  well  organized. 

And  so  the  planters  sullenly  disbanded  and  returned  to 
their  homes.  But  in  a  few  days  they  were  again  aroused 
by  the  news  that  the  Indians  had  made  another  attack,  this 
time  at  the  falls,  "where  .  .  .  they  slew  Mr.  Bacon's 
overseer,  whom  he  much  loved,  and  one  of  his  servants, 
whose  bloud  hee  vowed  to  revenge.  .  .  ."  In  their  rage 
and  excitement  the  planters  "chose  Colonel  Bacon  their 
General,"**  and  he,  in  accepting,  made  one  of  the  fiery  speeches 
which  are  given  to  such  men  upon  such  occasions.  He  did 
not  confine  himself  to  the  Indian  questions,  but  enlarged 
upon  the  political  grievances  of  the  time,  the  Long  House 
of  Burgesses,  the  closed  vestry,  the  hateful  Navigation 
Laws.  He  promised  not  only  to  punish  the  savages,  but  also 
to  right  these  political  wrongs  after  the  Indians  should  be 
humbled. 

But  this  new  Cromwell  of  the  West  did  not  yet  know 
the  man  who  was  the  King's  Governor  of  Virginia.  Gov- 
ernor Berkeley  saw  the  dangerous  influence  which  the  young 
planter  already  had  over  the  Colonists  and  refused  to  grant 
him  a  commission.     His  refusal,  however,  only  made  matters 


*  The  Burwell  manuscript  says,  in  a  passage  which  was  not  wholly 
legible  in  the  manuscript  as  prepared  for  the  press,  ".  .  .  saith 
something  against  the  Governour  about  the  beaver  trade,  as  being  a 
monopoly  .  .  .'*  The  T.  M.  manuscript  significantly  declares  that 
there  "were  popular  surmizes  and  murmerings,  vizt.,  that  no  bullets 
would  pierce  beaver  skins." 

**  Burwell  manuscript,  33.     T.  M.  manuscript,   11,     Anne  Cotton 
manuscript,  4. 
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worse,  for  Bacon  now  took  matters  into  his  own  hands  and, 
without  a  commission,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  Httle 
army  and  marched  away.  He  killed  150,  routed  the  re- 
mainder and  turned  homeward  a  hero  and  a  rebel.* 

In  his  absence  (May  29,  1676)**  the  old  Governor  had 
denounced  him,  declared  him  and  his  followers  enemies  of 
the  King  and,  with  a  small  body  of  horse,  had  started  out 
to  arrest  them.***  But  he  found  that  not  all  the  rebels  had 
gone  with  Bacon.  The  country  in  his  rear  rose  in  indignant 
protest.  The  spirit  of  the  young  leader  had  permeated  all 
Virginia  and  from  every  side  planters  rallied  for  his  defence. 
Governor  Berkeley  acted  with  discretion  under  these  trying 
conditions.  He  returned  to  his  capital,****  where  he  very 
cleverly  gave  the  impression  that  it  was  the  Burgesses  and 
not  the  King's  Governor  who  ought  to  bear  the  blame  for 
conditions  in  Virginia.  It  was  time,  he  said,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  House  of  Burgesses,  and  he  accordingly  issued 
writs  for  such  an  election.***** 

The  result  complicated  matters  still  more,  for  the 
proscribed  rebel,  Bacon,  was  at  once  chosen  a  member  of 
the  new  assembly  and  a  few  days  later  entered  Jamestown 
to  take  his  seat.  There  was  now  no  choice  for  the  King's 
Governor.  Bacon  had  defied  the  law  and  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. He  and  his  companions  were  promptly  arrested 
and   brought   before   the    Governor.******      The    scenes    as 


*  Some  historians  declare  that  this  so-called  battle  of  Bloody  Run 
was  not  fought  here  at  this  time,  but  the  T.  M.  manuscript  gives  it 
on  evidence  said  to  have  come  from  Bacon  himself.  Force,  I,  11. 
Also  Burwell  manuscript,  35. 

**Anne  Cotton  manuscript,  4. 

"^"^^  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.    Text.    Burke,  II,  250. 

****  Burwell  manuscript.  The  Cotton  manuscript  gives  another  reason 
for  his  return:  "Not  knowing  which  way  he  (Bacon)  was  gone,  he 
dismisseth  his  army  .  .  .  retireing  ...  to  James  Towne,  there 
to  be  redy  for  the  assembly,  which  was  now  upon  the  point  of  meeting.": 

*****  Cooke,  244-245. 

******  Burwell  manuscript,  35.  Breviarie  and  Conclusion.  Burke,  II,  250J 
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described  in  the  T.  M.  manuscript  are  highly  dramatic.  The 
young  man  of  twenty-eight,  confronting  the  royal  Governor 
of  seventy,  who  had  ruled  Virginia  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

"Mr.  Bacon,"  said  the  Governor,  "have  you  forgot  to 
be  a  gentleman?" 

"No,  may  it  please  yo'r  hon'r,"  answer'd  Mr.  Bacon. 

"Then,"  replied  the  Gover'r,  "I'll  take  yo'r  parol."* 

And  so  the  rebel  was  again  at  liberty,  though  it  would 
have  suited  Sir  William  far  better  to  have  seen  him  hanged. 

The  question  still  remained  as  to  what  should  be  done 
with  Bacon,  for  expediency,  not  law,  must  rule  in  the  present 
excited  State  of  Virginia.  At  last  Berkeley  hit  upon  what 
seemed  a  happy  solution.  If  Bacon  would  acknowledge  his 
fault  he  should  be  given  his  old  seat  on  the  Council  and  also  a 
commission  to  fight  the  Indians.**  This  was  a  great  con- 
cession, but  Bacon  was  now  a  popular  idol,  a  duly  elected 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  withal  a  dangerous 
personage,  and  concessions  were  necessary. 

Bacon  finally  agreed,  but  his  confession  must  be  to  the 
Burgesses,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Virginia.  It 
was  soon  over;  Bacon  on  one  knee  before  the  assembled 
Burgesses,  with  the  old  Governor  present,  presented  "a 
sheet  of  paper  confessing  his  crimes  and  begging  pardon 
of  God,  the  King  and  the  Govern'r.***    Whereto    (after  a 


*T.  M.  manuscript,  Force,  I,  VIII.  The  Anne  Cotton  manuscript, 
however  says,  "they  were  freed  by  a  judgment  in  court  upon  Bacon's 
tryall."  Ibid.,  IX,  4.  The  Burwell  manuscript  says,  "Being  brought 
to  a  day  of  hearing,  before  the  Governour  and  Councell,  Bacon  was 
not  only  acquitted  and  pardoned  of  all  misdemeanours,  but  restored  to 
the  Council  table  as  before."      Force,   I,  XI,   11. 

**T.  M.  manuscript.     Force,  I,  VIII,  12. 

***T.   M.    says:     "Bacon     .     .     .     had    a   nigh   relative   namely   Col. 

Nathaniel  Bacon    ...    a  very  rich  poletick  man,  and  childless,  design- 

liii    ing  his  kinsman  for  his  heir,  who    .     .    .    had  prevailed  with  his  un- 

[easy   cousin    to    deliver   the    .    .    .    written    recantation    at   the    bar 

1,1   I    .    ."  Force,  I,  VIII,  15. 

il 
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short  pause),"  the  Governor  replied,  "God  forgive  you,  I 
forgive  you,  .  .  .  yea,  .  .  .  and  all  that  were  with 
you."* 

Bacon  was  then  "readmitted  into  the  Councell  and 
promised  a  commission  on  the  Monday  following  (this  was 
on  the  Saturday).  .  .  ."**  But  on  Monday  the  commission 
did  not  appear.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  passed  likewise, 
and  still  the  hero  of  the  people  waited  in  vain,  while  his 
friends,  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  old  Governor,  began 
to  suspect  treachery.  At  last  they  prevailed  upon  Bacon  to 
escape  while  there  was  yet  time.***  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing "a  bruit  ran  about  the  town :  'Bacon  is  fled,'  "  and  the 
infatuated  planters  hurried  after  him. 

In  three  or  four  days  he  marched  back  toward  James- 
town at  the  head  of  a  rugged,  determined  army  of  five 
hundred  men.  Berkeley  heard  of  his  approach  and  attempted 
to  gather  a  force  with  which  to  meet  him,  but  he  could  only 
muster  about  100  and  these  moved  so  slowly  that,  before 
they  were  properly  martialed.  Bacon  advanced  to  the  green 
in  front  of  the  State  house,  "strutting  betwixt  his  two  files 
of  men,"****  and  demanded  the  person  of  the  King's  Gov- 
ernor. The  Governor  and  his  Council  instantly  appeared.  Sir 
William,  dramatically  pulling  aside  the  lace  on  his  bosom, 
cried  out:   "Here!  Shoot  me — fore  God — fair  mark — shoot!" 

Bacon  replied:  "No,  may  it  please  yo'r  hono'r,  we  will 
not  hurt  a  hair  of  yo'r  head,  nor  of  any  other  man's,  we  are 


*T.  M.  manuscript. 

**  Cotton  manuscript,  Force,  I,  IX,  5.  T.  M.  says  he  was  passing 
by  the  door  of  the  Council  room  during  this  interval  and  "saw 
Mr.  Bacon  on  his  quondam  seat  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  which 
seemed  a  marvelous  indulgence  to  one  whom  he  had  so  lately  prose- 
cuted as  a  rebel." 

***The  Burwell  manuscript  and  the  Cotton  manuscript  both  say 
that  Bacon  left  Jamestown  upon  the  pretext  of  visiting  his  wife 
"now  sick,  as  he  pretended."  Compare  also  Breviarie  and  Conclusion, 
Text.    Burke,  II,  250-253. 

****T.  M.  manuscript. 
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come  for  a  commission  to  save  our  lives  from  th'  Indians, 
which  you  have  so  often  promised,  and  now  we  will  have 
it  before  we  go."* 

The  appearance  of  the  young  rebel  and  his  troops  was 
so  fierce  that  the  Governor  decided  to  have  the  remainder 
of  the  dangerous  interview  within  doors.  He  accordingly 
retired,  followed  by  Bacon  and  the  Council,  Bacon  swear- 
ing as  he  went,  to  quote  the  words  of  the  T.  M.  manu- 
script: "Dam  my  blood,  ^'11  kill  Govern'r,  Councill,  Assembly 
and  all,  and  then  I'll  sheath  my  sword  in  my  own  heart's 
blood."  His  soldiers  stood  guard  outside,  having  been 
ordered  "that  if  he  (Bacon)  should  draw  his  sword  they 
were    .     .     .    to  fire"  on  the  State  house. 

Just  what  happened  inside  we  shall  probably  never 
know.  T.  M.,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Burgesses,  says 
that  Bacon  came  into  their  chamber  an  hour  or  more  after 
this  scene  and  asked  the  Assembly  to  grant  him  a  com- 
mission to  fight  the  Indians.  "Our  Speaker,"  he  says,  "sat 
silent  when  one  Mr.  Blayton  made  answer,  '  'twas  not  in 
our  province  or  power,  nor  of  any  other,  save  the  King's 
vice-regent,  our  Govern'r,  to  grant  that.' "  For  half  an 
hour  Bacon  harangued  the  Assembly  upon  the  question  of 
public  grievances,   and  then   retired,   dissatisfied. 

But  failure  was  quite  outside  Bacon's  calculations  and 
before  he  left  the  State  house  he  had  forced  his  will.  The 
next  day  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army  proudly  bear- 
ing the  commission  as  General  and  Commander-in-Chief 
against  the  Indians.**  This  commission  had  evidently  been 
secured  despite  the  Governor's  protest,  for  Berkeley  promptly 
despatched  to  the  King  a  letter  in  which  he  declared:  "I 
have  above  30  years  governed  the  most  flourishing  country 
the  sun  ever  shone  over,  but  am  now  encompassed  with 
rebellion." 


*T.  M.  manuscript.    Force,  I,  VIII,  17. 

**  T.  M.  manuscript.  Breviarie  and  Conclusion,  Text.    Burke,  II,  251. 
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Bacon's  victory  over  the  Governor  was,  for  the  moment, 
complete.  T.  M.  tells  us  that  "one  evening  nigh  sunset," 
just  after  his  stormy  interview  with  the  Governor,  "came 
Genii.  Bacon  with  his  hand  full  of  unfolded  papers"  into 
a  group  of  members  of  the  Assembly  and  said,  "Which  of 
these  gentlem'n  shall  I  intreat  to  write  a  few  words  for 
me     .     .     .     ?" 

Mr.  Lawrence  indicated  T.  M.  with  the  words,  "That 
gentleman  writes  very  well."  As  there  seemed  no  way  of 
escape,  T.  M.  offered  his  services  and  spent  the  whole  night 
filling  out  the  papers  as  Bacon  dictated.  The  papers,  he 
explains,  proved  to  be  "blank  commissions  sign'd  by  the 
Govern'r,"  which  Bacon  filled  with  such  names  as  he  chose. 
In  that  manner,  Bacon,  the  General,  prepared  his  army 
and  shortly  "march'd  with  a  thousand  men  into  the  forest 
to  seek  the  enemy  Indians."* 

Before  he  had  traversed  the  region  at  the  head  of  the 
York  River,  however,  a  post  overtook  him  with  the  alarm- 
ing news  "that  Sir  William  Berkeley  was  raiseing  the  Traine- 
Bands  in  Glocester  .  .  ."**  and  had  again  denounced 
him  and  his  followers  as  rebels. 

"It    vext    him    to    the    heart,"    says    the    Anne    Cotton 
manuscript,  "...     to  thinke  that  while  he  was  hunting 
wolves,   tigers   and   bears,   which   daly   destroy'd   our   harm- 
less   and    innossent    lambs,    that    hee,    and   those   with    him,  . 
should  be  persewed  in  the   reare  with  a  full  cry  as  more  j 
savage  beasts."***  I 


*T.  M. 

**Anne  Cotton  manuscript.     Force,  I,  IX,  5. 

***  At  this  point  appears  a  strange  instance  of  plagiarism.  The 
Anne  Cotton  manuscript,  written  probably  in  1676,  here  introduces  a 
striking  paragraph  which  is  reproduced  almost  without  change  by  the 
Burwell  manuscript,  and  without  quotation  marks  or  any  sign  of 
acknowledgment.  This  and  many  other  touches  lead  me  to  suspect 
that  the  Burwell  manuscript  is  a  somewhat  later  compilation  and  not, 
as  it  appears  on  the  surface,  a  genuine  document  of  the  rebellion 
written  by  an  eye  witness. — R.  M.  McE. 
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Bacon  accordingly  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  the  Indians 
and  turned  to  face  his  white  enemy,  the  Royal  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Hastily  preparing  a  proclamation,  he  marched  his 
army  to  the  Middle  Plantations  (the  point  where  Williams- 
burg now  stands),  where  he  issued  the  document  to  the 
people.  It  argued  against  the  idea  that  men  "wholy  devoted 
to  the  King  and  countrey  .  .  .  adventuring  there  lives 
and  fortunes  against  the  savage  enemies  of  the  King;  men 
that  never  ploted  .  .  .  the  destruction,  detryement  or 
wrong  of  any  of  His  Majestie's  subjects  .  .  .  can  de- 
surve  the  names  of  Rebells  and  Traters."*  He  then  drew 
a  clear  distinction  between  loyalty  to  the  Crown  which 
protects  its  subjects,  and  the  Royal  Governor,  Sir  William 
Berkeley,  who  oppresses  them,  insinuating  that  selfish  inter- 
est had  served  to  determine  the  Governor's  policy  upon 
questions  which  should  have  been  decided  entirely  upon  the 
basis  of  the  common  good. 

Having  announced  this  startling  theory  of  the  rights 
of  subjects,  he  then  called  upon  the  real  friends  of  law  and 
the  Crown  to  meet  on  August  3**  and  join  in  public  protests 
against  the  actions  of  the  King's  Governor  of  Virginia.  At 
the  appointed  hour,  one  hundred  years  almost  to  the  day 
before  the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  a 
large  crowd  assembled  at  the  Middle  Plantations,  where  they 
were  asked  to  subscribe  their  names  to  a  test  oath  of  sur- 
prisingly daring  character.    It  bound  the  signers : 

(1)  To  aid  their  General,  even  to  forfeiture  of  life 
and  lands,  against  the  common  foe,  the  savages  of  the  forest. 

(2)  To  resist  the  Royal  Governor  should  he  attempt 
to  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  their  General. 

(3)  To  protect  the  General,  army  and  all  that  should 
mbscribe  to  this  engagement  against  any  power  that  should  be 


*Full  outline  of   Proclamation  and  of  subsequent  oath  in   Cotton 
nanus  cript. 
**  T.  M.  manuscript. 
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sent  out  of  England  till  the  King  and  Parliament  had  heard 
the  country's  complaints  against  Sir  William  Berkeley.* 

This  was,  indeed,  bold  ground,  the  boldest  ever  taken 
on  this  continent  until  King  George's  troops  were  fired  upon  j 
at  Lexington,  and  even  those  hardy  planters  hesitated  to 
sign.  They  debated  ''from  allmost  noone,  'till  midnight,  pro 
and  con,  whether  the  same  might,  in  the  last  article  especially,  i 
be  without  danger  taken."  While  they  were  debating  a 
messenger  arrived  with  the  startling  news  that  the  savages 
were  attacking  a  fort  on  the  York  River,  which  could  not 
resist,  as  the  Governor  "the  day  before  had  caused  all 
arms  and  ammunition  to  be  conveyed  out  of  the  fort  into 
his  owne  vessel."** 

It  is  not  known  whether  Bacon  had  arranged  the 
incident,  but  he  instantly  took  advantage  of  it,  "frameing  and 
stamping  out  to  the  people's  apprehensions  what  commen-  j 
taries  or  interpretations  he  pleased  .  .  .  insomuch  that  i 
the  oath  became  now  more  smooth  and  glib  to  be  swallowed, 
even  by  those  who  had  the  greatest  repugnancy  against 
it.     .  "^^^  I 

The  theory  of  this  oath  was  simple,  but  it  rested  upon  | 
a  conception  of  the  people's  rights  which  was  as  yet  novel.  | 
Governor  Berkeley  was  represented  as  making  war  on  the! 
people  of  Virginia  for  no  reason  but  his  own  selfish  advan- 
tage.     He    was    therefore    no    longer   the    representative   of 
King  Charles  II,  who  was  their  friend.     Berkeley  was  there-|j| 

*Anne  Cotton  manuscript  gives  substance  of  the  oath  in  this 
form.  The  Burwell  manuscript  gives  Bacon's  reasons  for  requiring  the 
oath.  Philip  Ludwell's  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Chicherly,  dated  March' 
28,  1678,  confirms  the  fact  that  the  oath  bound  the  signers  to  "oppose 
any  forces  His  Majesty  should  send  in."  Text.  Burke's  History  of 
Virginia,  II,  272. 

**  Burwell  manuscript. 

***Anne  Cotton  manuscript.  "Bacon  even  went  so  far,"  says  this 
manuscript,  "as  to  threaten  to  surrender  up  his  commission  to  the 
Assembly  and  lett  them  fmde  other  servants  to  do  the  countrey'sl 
worke."     It  also  contains  a  list  of  the  signers.     Force,  I,  IX,  7.  I 
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fore  the  traitor  and  rebel,  while  Bacon,  the  defender  of  the 
people  and  the  champion  of  their  rights,  was  His  Majesty's 
real  representative  in  Virginia. 

The  obvious  duty,  therefore,  of  every  truly  loyal  soul 
was  to  sustain  Bacon  and,  even  if  the  King,  in  his  ignorance 
of  the  real  conditions,  should  send  troops  from  England  to 
sustain  Berkeley,  they  must  be  resisted. 

The  logical  inference  from  such  premises  was  that 
Bacon,  the  real  representative  of  the  King,  should  see  that 
a  government  for  Virginia  be  provided  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  which  had  been  made  void  by  Sir  William 
Berkeley's  treason  to  the  people.  Under  the  theory  of  the 
people's  sovereignty,  it  was  evident  that  such  a  government 
must  come  from  the  people.  Upon  a  former  occasion  Bacon 
had  been  advised  by  his  intimate  friend  and  councillor, 
William  Drummond,  to  depose  Berkeley  and  put  one  of  his 
own  followers  in  his  place,  Drummond  declaring  that  such 
an  action  would  not  be  without  precedent  in  Virginia  history, 
as  Governor  Harvey  had  been  deposed  by  the  House  of 
Burgesses  in  1635.  But  Bacon  had  wisely  declined  the 
suggestion.  Now,  however,  he  felt  that  he  must  arrange 
for  the  people  to  take  control  and  form  a  government,  and 
he  accordingly  issued  writs  in  His  Majesty's  name  conven- 
ing "an  Assembly  to  sitt  downe  the  4  of  September,"  hav- 
ing the  writs  signed  by  four  of  the  Governor's  Council,  who 
were  with  the  General.* 

Having  completed  these  arrangements,  Bacon  ordered 
his  troops  to  return,  each  to  his  home,  and  prepare  for 
another  Indian  expedition.  His  plans  were,  however,  sud- 
denly altered  by  the  news  that  Governor  Berkeley,  with  1,000 
men,  was  marching  against  Jamestown,  which  Bacon's 
lieutenant.  Colonel  Hansford,  held  with  about  900  Baconians. 


*Anne  Cotton  manuscript.  The  names  of  the  four  as  given  in 
this  manuscript  are  "Coll.  Swan,  Coll.  Beale,  Coll.  Ballard,  Esq.  Bray." 
Compare   also   Burwell   manuscript. 
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I 
I 

It  was  true.  Immediately  after  Bacon's  departure  from 
Jamestown  the  old  Governor  had  called  for  troops,  but  the 
spirit  of  Bacon  dominated  the  Jamestown  district  and  the 
call  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Berkeley  had  then  hurried  over  to  | 
Gloucester,  but  when  he  tried  to  address  the  Colonists  there 
his  voice  w^as  drowned  by  the  murmur,  "Bacon,  Bacon, 
Bacon,"    as    his    audience    melted    away.      Having    posted   i 


notices,  denouncing  Bacon  and  all  his  followers  as  rebels 
and  traitors,*  the  angry  old  Governor  had  crossed  over  to 
the  Peninsula  of  Accomac.  But .  by  this  time  Bacon  had 
received  news  of  his  operations  and  had  sent  two  of  his 
lieutenants.  Bland  and  Carver,  "to  block  Sir  William  up  in 
Accomack  or  other  ways,  to  inveagle  the  inhabitants  .  .  . 
to  surrender  him  up  into  their  hands.     .     .     ."** 

And  here  occurred  the  first  failure  of  the  rebel  cause — 
Carver  and  Bland  were  themselves  captured  by  the  Governor. 
Bland  was  put  in  irons  for  safe  keeping,  but  Carver,  being 
regarded  as  a  more  dangerous  rebel,  was  "rewarded  .  .  . 
with  the  gift  of  a  halter."*** 

Berkeley  next  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  raising 
an  army  large  enough  to  overwhelm  the  rebellion.  It  was 
no  easy  task,  but,  by  virtue  of  golden  promises,  he  finally 
secured  about  1,000  soldiers,  but  of  the  poorer  sort.  They 
were  induced  to  serve,  as  the  Burwell  manuscript  tells  us, 
by  the  promise  of  the  estates  of  those  who  had  followed 
Bacon,  "catch  as  catch  could,"  the  pay  of  twelvepence  a 
day  and  exemption  for  21  years  from  all  impositions  except 
church  dues.  With  this  motley  army  Berkeley  advanced  to 
Jamestown  and  demanded  its  surrender.  Colonel  Hansford, 
unwilling  to  engage  in  actual  battle,  evacuated  during  the  night  | 
and  sought  out  Bacon  with  the  news  of  the  Governor's 
arrival.  i 


*  Burwell  manuscript. 
**  Burwell    manuscript.      Massachusetts    Historical    Society    Collec- 1 
tions.     Second  series,  I,  47. 
***  Burwell  manuscript,  47. 
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Bacon  immediately  mounted  his  horse  and,  attended  only 
by  a  small  guard  of  150  men,*  hurried  toward  Jamestown, 
sending  out  couriers  in  every  direction  to  summon  his 
followers.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
the  capital  he  had  an  army  of  several  hundred.  After 
ordering  his  men  to  fire  a  volley  into  the  town  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  Governor  Berkeley's  country  house  at 
Greenspring.  Knowing  that  the  Governor's  force  greatly 
outnumbered  his  own,  he  sent  out  several  parties  of  horse- 
men "to  bring  into  the  camp  some  of  the  prime  gentlewomen 
whose  husbands  were  in  towne."  These  he  placed  "upon  the 
top  of  the  smalle  worke  hee  had  cast  up  .  .  .  where  he 
caused  them  to  tarry  'till  he  had  finished  his  defence  against 
his  enemies'  shott."** 

When  the  indignant  Governor  Berkeley  saw  the  white 
aprons  withdrawn,  he  ordered  his  men  to  advance  against 
the  rebels,  which  they  did,  six  or  seven  hundred  strong,  but 
there  was  little  spirit  in  their  attack,  and  it  was  quickly 
repulsed.  "Like  schoolboys,"  says  the  Burwell  manuscript, 
"they  advanced  with  hevie  harts,  but  return'd  hom  with 
light  heeles."*** 

Ashamed  and  disgusted,  Berkeley  withdrew  his  unheroic 
yrmidons  from  the  town,  "leaveing  all  the  grate  guns 
naled  up  and  the  howses  empty  for  Bacon  to  enter  at  his 
pleasure."****  Bacon  did  enter  promptly  and  burned  the  old 
town  "to  prevent  a  futer  seege,  as  hee  saide,"  each  of  his 
Followers  applying  the  torch  to  his  own  house.  So  passed 
;he  first  American  village,  the  ancient  Jamestown,  which  had 


*Anne  Cotton  manuscript, 

**  Burwell  manuscript  and  Cotton  manuscript  for  fuller  details  of 
his  discreditable  story. 

***  So  great  was  the  Accomackian's  reluctance  for  battle  "that  the 
ijuner  of  Yorke  Fort  did  proffer  ...  a  Collonel's  or  a  Captain's 
ommission  for  a  chunke  of  a  pipe."     Ibid. 

****  Burwell  manuscript  and  Cotton  manuscript. 
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Stood  for  almost  seventy  years,  not  so  much  as  the  church 
being  spared.* 

After  a  few  days'  delay  at  Greenspring,  Bacon  moved 
his  little  anny  into  Gloucester,  where  news  was  brought  that 
one  Colonel  Brent  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  1,000 
men.  Bacon  at  once  moved  forward  to  meet  him,  but  it 
was  needless.  Brent's  troops,  learning  "that  he  had  beate 
the  Governour  out  of  the  towne  and  fearing  .  .  .  that 
he  might  beat  them  out  of  there  lives  .  .  .  basely  for- 
sake their  colours,  the  greater  part  adhering  to  Bacon's 
cause,"**  and  Colonel  Brent  exclaimed  as  he  found  him- 
self deserted:  "They  have  forsaken  the  stowtest  man  and 
ruin'd  the  fairest  estate  in  Virginia." 

And  now  being  free  from  all  danger  of  attack  ("this 
business  of  Brent's  haveing  like  the  hoggs  the  divil  sheard, . 
produced  more  noyse  than  wooll,"  as  the  Burwell  manuscript 
quaintly  phrases  it***),  Bacon  turned  his  attention  to  the  task 
of  forcing  the  Gloucester  men  to  subscribe  to  the  oath  of  the 
Middle  Plantation.  A  fever,  contracted  at  Greenspring,****' 
had  shattered  the  constitution  of  the  young  leader  and  he  was 
violent  and  imperious  to  the  verge  of  frenzy.  After  a  stormy 
scene,  in  which  Bacon  ordered  the  arrest  of  a  minister  who 
had  refused  the  oath  and  advised  others  to  do  the  same, 
the  Gloucester  men  signed  and  dispersed.*****  This  was  the 
last  great  scene  in  the  life  of  Bacon  the  Rebel,  so  far  as  we 


*  Breviarie  and  Conclusion,  Text.    Burke,  II,  252.    See  also  Burke's 
History  of  Virginia,  II,  263. 

**Anne  Cotton  manuscript  and  the  Burwell  manuscript. 

***  Burwell  manuscript. 

****  The  Rev.  John  Clayton,  writing  in  1688,  says :  "There  is  a  spring 
at  my  Lady  Berkeley's  called  Green  Spring,  whereof  I  have  been  often 
told  .  .  .  that  *tis  dangerous  drinking  thereof  in  Summer  time,  it 
having  proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  several."  It  was  doubtless  thi 
spring  which  furnished  the  poison  that  removed  the  leader  of  thi 
great  Rebellion.    Letter  quoted,  Campbeirs  Virginia,  280. 

*****The   Burwell   manuscript   alone   gives   this   scene.     The  Anne 
Cotton  and  the  T.  M.  manuscripts  are  quite  silent  concerning  it. 

so  I 
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know  it.  The  fever  had  done  its  work  and,  on  October  1,  1676, 
he  "surrendered  up  that  fort  he  was  no  longer  able  to  keepe 
into  the  hands  of  that  grim  and  all  conquering  captaine, 
I  Death."*  In  May  he  had  been  an  unknown  planter,  in 
I  September  he  had  been  practical  master  of  Virginia,  and 
in  October  he  was  gone  and  with  him  the  life  of  the 
iRebellion. 

The  old  Governor's  time  had  come  at  last  and  he 
[declared  that  he  would  hang  the  dead  body  of  Bacon  upon 
1  gibbet,  but  Bacon's  followers,  though  no  longer  danger- 
pus,  had  lost  none  of  their  love  for  their  gallant  young 
leader.  They  hid  his  body  amid  the  shades  of  the  forests 
)f  Gloucester  or  buried  it  beneath  the  waters  of  the  York 
kiver,  or  in  some  other  secure  resting  place,  but  the  place 
|)f  its  burial  has  never  been  discovered. 

Berkeley's  vengeance  was  terrible.  He  hunted  down  the 
|;hief  actors  in  the  Rebellion  and  destroyed  them  without 
nercy.**  Colonel  Hansford,  one  of  Bacon's  ablest  leaders, 
vas  captured  and  hanged  as  a  rebel,  in  spite  of  his  prayer  to  be 
hot  like  a  soldier.***  When  Drummond  was  brought  in  Gov- 
[rnor  Berkeley  greeted  him  with  the  words  :**** 

''Mr.   Drummond!   you  are  very  welcome.     I  am   sure 

[lad  to  see  you  than  any  man  in  Virginia.     Mr.  Drummond, 

)U  shall  be  hang'd  in  half  an  hour."    In  almost  every  county 

fibbets  were  erected  and  fully  twenty-three  were  executed  in 

few  days.*****   He  would  doubtless  "have  hang'd  half  the 

buntrey,"  as  one  Mr.  Priestley  told  T.  M.,  "if  they  had  let  him 


*Burwell  manuscript. 

**The   Anne    Cotton   manuscript    says    Berkeley    executed    "enough 

.    to  outnumber  those  slane  in  the  wholl  war,  on  both  sides." 
|***Burwell  manuscript.     Ingram's  Proceedings  gives  the  history  of 
jrkeley's  vengeance. 
f****T.  M.  manuscript. 

I*****  The  Anne  Cotton  manuscript  gives  a  list.  Force's  Tracts,  I, 
res  a  list  inscribed  "Those  that  have  been  executed  for  ye  late 
ibellion  in  Virginia,"  and  signed  by  Governor  Berkeley  himself. 
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alone."*  At  last,  however,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  desist 
and  to  grant  pardon  to  all  except  about  fifty  of  the  leaders,** 
who  were  declared  ''attainted  of  treason  and  their  estates 
confiscated."*** 

Berkeley  had  crushed  the  rebellion,  but  he  could  not 
crush  the  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded,  a  hatred  which 
was  the  harder  to  bear,  as  Berkeley,  during  his  long  reign, 
had  become  at  heart  a  Virginian.  This  love  of  his  adopted  | 
country  he  had  sacrificed  to  his  loyalty  to  the  restored  Stuart 
and  to  his  political  ideals  and  methods. 

The  crowning  blow  was  the  discovery  that  his  royal  master 
would  not  sustain  him  in  the  bloody  work  which  he  had  done  in 
punishing  the  rebels.  When  he  appeared  at  court  the  King 
refused  to  grant  him  an  audience,****  indignantly  declaring,  as! 
one  of  Berkeley's  friends  later  informed  the  people  of  Virginia.! 
that:  "That  old  fool  has  hang'd  more  men  in  that  naked! 
country  than  he  had  done  for  the  murder  of  his  father."****'^| 

Berkeley's  death,  which  occurred  July  13,  1677,  is  saicj 
to  have  been  due,  in  no  small  degree,  to  his  grief  at  thd 
discovery  of  this  ingratitude  of  his  sovereign. 


*  T.  M.  manuscript. 

**The  Burwell  manuscript  (Ingram)  outlines  the  terms  granted  t( 
West  Point,  Green  Spring  and  certain  other  places  still  held  by  rebe 
forces. 

***  Report  of  Commissioners  John  Berry  and  Francis  Morrison  t 
King  Charles  II,  January  29,  1676-7.  Text,  Burke's  History  of  Virginii 
II,  253-9.  Also  letter  of  Charles  II,  restoring  confiscated  property  t 
Mrs.  Drummond.     Ibid.,  264-265. 

****  A  letter  from  Charles  II  to  Berkeley,  dated  June  16,  1677,  seeir. 
to  indicate  that  Charles  later  relented  and  proposed  to  confer  wit 
Berkeley  on  Virginia  affairs ;  but  there  was  no  meeting,  as  Sir  Willia; 
was  too  ill  to  answer  the  summons.  Public  Records  Office,  Londoi 
C.  O.  389-6,  page  207. 

*****  T.  M.  manuscript,  final  paragraph. 
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THOMAS  DUDLEY— 1576-1653 
Governor   of   Massachusetts    Bay   Colony 

A  paper  read  before  the  Society  by  George  Ellsworth 
Koues,  Bsquire,  on  December  19,  1911. 

To  understand  the  character  of  the  great  Puritan, 
Thomas  Dudley,  from  whom  some  of  the  members  of  this 
Society  are  descended,  we  must  consider  the  environment 
of  his  life  before  he  sailed  from  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  in 
1630  as  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years,  in  the  ripeness  of  his 
experience. 

Thomas  Dudley  was  born  in  Northamptonshire  in  1576 
and  was  baptized  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Yardley  Hast- 
ings, October  12  of  that  year,  the  son  of  Roger  Dudley  and 
Susan  Thorne,  whose  mother  was  a  Purefoy.  Roger  Dudley 
was  slain  at  the  Battle  of  Ivry,  in  1590,  fighting  as  a  cap- 
tain with  a  commission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  under  the 
banner  of  King  Henry  of  Navarre.  Thomas  Dudley  left 
no  written  record  of  his  ancestry,  unless  it  was  destroyed 
when  the  house  of  his  daughter,  Ann  Bradstreet,  at  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  was  burned,  and  it  has  not  been  definitely 
proved  whose  son  Roger  was. 

In  1653  Thomas  Dudley  affixed  to  his  will  the  seal  of 
the  Barons  of  Dudley,  with  a  crescent  for  difference,  denot- 
ing his  descent  from  a  second  son.  Dudley  Castle,  the  seat 
of  these  Barons  Dudley,  at  Dudley,  Staffordshire,  was  built 
by  Athelstan  in  the  year  700.  As  he  was  trained  in  the  law, 
Thomas  Dudley  affixed  the  seal  advisedly,  and  his  son, 
Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  used  the  same  arms  both  while  he 
was  in  England  and  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  while  in  America  and  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony.  His  daughter,  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  first 
American  poet,  in  her  poem  on  Sir  Philip   Sidney  says: 

Let  none,  then,  disallow  of  these  my  strains 
Who  have  the  self-same  blood  yet  in  my  veins. 
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Here  we  have  a  clear  claim  of  relationship  to  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Earl  of  Warwick,  one 
of  the  executors  of  the  will  of  Henry  VHI,  the  power  behind 
the  throne  of  Edward  VI,  whose  son,  Gilford  Dudley, 
married  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  who  was  descended,  as  was 
he,  from  the  Barons  of  Dudley  Castle.  The  Duke's  daughter, 
Mary,  married  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  was  the  mother  of 
Sir  Philip.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  sister  in  1576  married  j 
Henry,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  she  is  the  lady^celebrated  by  I 
Ben  Johnson,  who  wrote  her 

EPITAPH  I 

Underneath  this  sable  hearse,  | 

Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother, 

Death,  ere  thou  has  killed  another, 

Fair  and  learned,  and  good  as  she, 

Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee. 

Thomas  Dudley  and  his  one  only  sister  were  left  orphans 
at  an  early  age  and  were  taken  in  charge  by  Mrs.  Purefoy,  a 
relative  on  his  mother's  side,  "famed  in  the  region  around 
Northampton  for  her  piety  and  wisdom,  as  well  as  for  phil- 
anthropic works."  She  sent  him  to  a  Latin  school  where  he 
was  educated.  As  soon  as  he  had  passed  his  childhood  he  | 
was  taken  as  a  page  into  the  family  of  Lord  Henry  Comp- 
ton,  who  afterwards  was  created  Earl  of  Northampton,  to 
be  taught  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  knight.  The  beauti- 
ful Castle  Ashby,  whose  gates  open  to  Yardley  Hastings,  j 
where  Dudley  was  born,  was  one  of  the  seats  of  Lord  Comp- 
ton,  and  here  he  continued,  says  Cotton  Mather,  until 
he  was  ripe  for  higher  services.  At  that  time,  about  the 
year  1597,  when  Thomas  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  there 
came  down  from  the  Queen  a  demand  for  volunteers  to  go 
over  into  France  to  help  Henry  IV,  the  Protestant  Henry 
of  Navarre,  in  the  time  of  his  Civil  War.  The  lads  of: 
Northamptonshire   were   none   of   them   willing  to   enlist  ini 
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that  service  until  a  commission  was  sent  from  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  gallant  young  Dudley  to  be  their  captain, 
and  then  immediately  more  than  fourscore  offered  to 
march  under  him  to  the  scene  of  conflict.  He  was  sent  over 
to  France,  which  being  at  that  time  an  ''Academy  of  Arms 
as  well  as  of  Arts,"  he  had  opportunity  to  acquire  military 
skill  and  fit  himself  for  commanding  in  the  field  and  in 
other  affairs. 

We  are  told  by  Mather  in  his  Magnalia  that  King 
Henry  lay  before  Amiens,  and  that  Dudley  had  gone  to 
assist  him.  The  city  had  been  captured  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1597,  but  it  was  retaken,  however,  without  bloodshed  by 
King  Henry.  Dudley  and  his  company  participated  in  the 
siege,  which  was  ended  after  six  months  by  its  capitula- 
tion in  September.  The  siege  of  Amiens  was  of  great  im- 
portance, because  here  was  the  last  resistance  of  Philip  H, 
and  on  April  the  15th  of  the  following  year,  1598,  Henry 
IV   issued  his  edict  of  Nantes. 

Cotton  Mather  says  that  "after  Captain  Dudley  returned 
to  Northampton  he  settled  again  near  Northampton,  and 
meeting  with  a  gentlewoman  of  both  good  estate  and  good 
extraction,  he  entered  into  marriage  with  her  and  took  up 
his  habitation  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  enjoyed  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Cleaver 
and  one  Mr.  Winston,  and  it  is  supposed  that  association 
with  these  men  largely  influenced  his  religious  views." 

Again  Mather  says  that  Dudley  ''was  taken  by  Judge 
Nicolls  to  be  his  clerk,  who,  being  his  kinsman  also,  by  his 
mother's  side,  took  more  special  notice  of  him  and  found 
him  a  prompt  young  man ;  he  learned  much  skill  in  the  law 
and  attained  to  such  abilities  as  rendered  him  capable  of 
performing  a  secretary's  place,  for  he  was  known  to  have  a 
very  good  pen,  to  draw  up  any  writing  in  succinct  and 
apt  expression,  which  so  far  commended  him  to  the  favor 
of  the  judge  that  he  would  never  have  dismissed  him  from 
his  service,  but  have  preferred  him  to  some  more  eminent 
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and  profitable  employment  under  him,  but  that  he  was  pre- 
vented by   death." 

Judge  Nicolls  died  in  1616.  Says  Augustine  Jones :  "We 
cannot  give  too  much  attention  to  the  Honorable  Augustine 
Nicolls,  because  he  must  have  had  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  character  of  Dudley.  It  is  said  that  Nicolls  entered  at 
the  Middle  Temple  in  London,  November  5,  1575;  that  he 
became  a  reader  or  lecturer  in  1602  and  in  the  same  year 
was  summoned  to  take  the  degree  of  the  Coif,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  was  renewed  by 
King  James,  by  whom  he  was  knighted;  that  his  arguments 
in  Westminster  Hall  are  reported  by  both  Coke  and  Croke 
for  the  next  nine  years  till  1612,  when  he  was  elevated  to 
be  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  Three  years  afterward  he 
was  appointed  Chancellor  of  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. 
It  must  always  be  accounted  good  fortune  on  the  part  of 
Dudley  and  creditable  to  his  discernment  and  incorruptibility 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  much  wickedness  in  high  places  he 
made  a  choice  of  such  a  friend  and  patron  as  Judge  Nicolls, 
of  whom  it  could  be  said  freely  that  he  was  of  'exemplary 
integrity,'  even  to  the  rejection  of  gratuities  after  judgment. 
This  was  about  the  time  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, Sir  Francis  Bacon,  was  found  guilty  of  bribery  of 
the  most  flagrant  sort." 

Dudley's  residence  in  the  city  of  London  had  much 
to  do  with  his  development  and  his  quick  mental  fibre  must 
have  accumulated  wisdom  as  he  listened  to  the  trial  of  many 
of  the  cases  in  the  Common  Law  by  great  masters  like 
Coke,  which  have  served  as  precedents  to  guide  the  succeed- 
ing generations  of  jurists.  Here,  too,  he  must  have  listened 
to  the  religious  and  political  agitations  of  that  period,  when 
the  divine  right  of  kings  was  questioned  and  England  was 
about  to  enter  into  that  remarkable  struggle  for  liberty  which 
brought  Charles  I  to  the  block,  and  Cromwell,  to  whom  our 
Dudley  has  been  likened  in  force  and  directness  of  character, 
to  the  Dictatorship  of  England. 
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Westminster  Abbey  and  the  beautiful  Chapter  House, 
in  which  assembled  the  first  Parliament,  together  with  West- 
minster Hall — the  great  Hall  of  William  Rufus — was  as  a 
home  to  him  and,  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber  of  the  Abbey, 
was  being  translated  King  James'  Version  of  the  Bible. 
Shakespeare  was  writing  his  plays  and  acting  in  them  at  the 
Globe  and  Blackfriars  theatres,  and  was,  in  all  probability, 
seen  by  Dudley  and  possibly  known  to  him,  for  in  his  day 
London  was  a  small  city  containing  only  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  people. 

At  the  death  of  Judge  Nicolls,  Lord  Say  and  Sele  and 
Lord  Compton  recommended  Dudley  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  Theopolis  Clinton,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln,  whose 
estates  were  greatly  involved  through  the  lavish  expenditure 
of  his  grandfather,  Henry,  the  second  Earl,  particularly 
while  he  was  in  the  train  of  King  Henry  VHI,  attending 
the  fete  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  Dudley,  it  is 
said,  became  to  Theopolis  what  Joseph  had  been  to  Pharaoh, 
and  the  earl  acted  so  entirely  upon  Dudley's  advice  that  he 

[would    do    nothing    but    what    he    advised.      Dudley    even 

I  arranged    his    marriage    with    Bridget    Finnes,    daughter    of 

jLord  Say  and  Sele. 

Of  Dudley's  work  for  the  earl  we  have  his  own  words : 
'I  found  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  so  much  in  debt, 

jail  of  which  I  have  discharged,  and  have  raised  the  rents 
so  many  hundreds  per  annum.     God  will,  I  trust,  bless  me 

|and  mine  in  such  a  manner  as  he  did  Nehemiah,  appealing 
into  the  judgment  of  Him,  that  knew  all  hearts,  for  he  had 
'■alked  in  his  integrity  before  God,  to  the  full  discharge  of 
the  duty  of  his  place."  It  is  stated  that  the  indebtedness 
lischarged  by  him  in  ten  years  was  equivalent  to  one  hun- 
|dred  thousand  dollars,  equal  to-day  to  at  least  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  so  that  Dudley  must  have  provided  ten 
thousand  dollars  yearly  besides  living  expenses,  interests, 
Jtc.  Dudley  completed  his  task  for  the  earl  in  1626  and 
'etired  from  his  activities  a  man  of  comfortable  fortune. 
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For  some  few  years  he  lived  under  the  shadow  of  St. 
Botolph's   at   Boston,   that   great   church   with   its   tower  of 
three  hundred  feet  and  its  lantern  to  guide  the  mariner  of 
that  day,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedrals  the  greatest 
church  building   in  England.     Here  John   Cotton  preached 
and  Thomas  Dudley  listened.     The  town  took  its  name  from 
the  church.    It  was  successively  St.  Botolph's  Town,  Botolph's 
Town,  Boston,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  Thomas  | 
Dudley  who  moved  the  resolution  at  the  first  court  of  the  com-  I 
pany  held  in  Massachusetts  Bay  after  the  arrival  of  the  emi-  ! 
grants  that  the  place  be  called  Boston.     He  was  logically  the  ! 
man  to  so  move,  for  Winthrop  had  no  association  with  Boston  i 
or  interest  in  it,  living  at  a  distance  at  Groton,  in  Suffolk,  and  | 
John  Cotton  did  not  come  to  our  Boston  until  three  years  after 
the  naming  of  the  place. 

Dudley's  old  biographer  says  the  times  grew  very 
storm.y  around  him,  and  he  was  more  willing  to  depart  to  a! 
new  world  of  promise  where  he  might  enjoy  his  freedom  to) 
the  utmost  of  what  he  desired.  His  circle  of  intimate! 
friends  included  Lord  Compton,  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  the 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  Isaac  Johnson  and  John  Humphreys,  brothers- 
in-law  of  the  earl,  and  these  in  turn  were  friends  of  and! 
associates  of  Cromwell,  Hampden  and  Pym.  These  men,  and 
Dudley  especially,  were  the  moving  spirits  in  the  emigra-{ 
tion  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  which  best  may  be  described  inl 
Dudley's  own  words :  I 

''Touching  the  plantation  which  we  have  begun,  it  fell 
out  thus.  About  the  year  1627  some  friends  being  togethei 
in  Lincolnshire,  fell  into  discourse  about  New  England  anc 
the  planting  of  the  Gospel  there,  and  after  some  deliberatior 
we  imparted  our  reasons  by  letters  and  messages  to  some 
in  London  and  the  West  Country,  where  it  was  likewis( 
deliberately  thought  upon,  and  at  length  with  often  negotia 
tions  so  ripened,  that  in  the  year  1628  we  procured  a  paten 
from  His  Majesty  for  our  planting  between  Massachusett: 
Bay  and  Charles  River  on  the  south,  and  the  River  Merrima* 
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on  the  north,  and  three  miles  on  either  side  of  those  rivers 
and  bay,  and  Mr.  Winthrop,  of  Suffolk,  coming  into  us, 
we  came  to  such  resolution,"   etc. 

On  the  26th  of  August,  1629,  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  twelve  of  the  intending  colonists  to  sell  their 
estates  and  set  sail  for  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1630.  They  planned  to  establish  a  place  of  refuge 
in  New  England  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  those  who 
at  the  time  remained  in  England  to  fight  the  fight  for  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  where,  if  their  efforts  were  not  success- 
ful, they  could  find  that  liberty.  Several  members  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  undertaking  the  colonization, 
were  members  of  the  Long  Parliament  and  under  the  lead 
of  Cromwell  did  secure  a  large  measure  of  liberty  and 
therefore  remained  at  home. 

The  agreement  was  signed  first  by  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall,  his  title  giving  him  the  usual  precedence,  Dudley 
signed  second  and  Winthrop  ninth;  this  order  of  signing 
on  Winthrop's  part  was,  I  suppose,  because  he  had  but  a 
short  time  before  joined  the  company.  In  all  the  prelim- 
inaries Dudley's  part  was  that  of  the  chief  and  of  one  who 
h  is  well  content  to  plan  and  work  and  select  others  to  do  the 
honors.  Mathew  Craddock  was  the  first  governor  of  the 
j  [company  and  as  he  was  not  to  go  to  New  England,  Win- 
1  throp  was  elected  in  his  place  and  likewise,  at  the  last 
^  moment,  John  Humphreys,  who  was  deputy  governor,  decid- 
i  ing  not  to  sail  with  the  company,  Thomas  Dudley,  who  had 
i  been  secretary,  was  elected  deputy  governor  in  his  place. 
It  JDudley  speaks  of  Winthrop  "as  well  approved  here  for  his 
at  piety,  liberality,  wisdom  and  gravity,"  and  at  another  time 
St  Winthrop,  speaking  of  Dudley,  says,  "besides,  this  gentleman 
;ei.  was  a  man  of  approved  wisdom  and  godliness  and  of  much 
;t(!  good  service  to  the  country,"  and  when  a  difference  of 
pjl  opinion  came  between  them  Winthrop  wrote  Dudley,  "I  am 
g  unwilling  to  keep  such  a  cause  of  provocation  by  me,"  to 
hich    Dudley    replied,    "your    overcoming    yourself    hath 
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overcome  me."  Words  of  mutual  respect  are  these  flowing 
between  the  foremost  founders  of  the  small  Commonwealth 
and  a  great  nation. 

Winthrop  served  as  governor  four  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  was  thought  best  to  have  rotation  in  office 
rather  than  to  perpetuate  power  in  the  hands  of  one  person. 
Therefore,  delegates  were  chosen  and  sent  to  the  General 
Court  in  1634,  and  Thomas  Dudley  was,  by  ballots  of  paper, 
the  first  time  they  were  used  in  a  public  election,  elected 
governor,  and  Winthrop  the  deputy.  Previously  the  governor 
was  elected  by  the  body  of  assistants,  so  that  this  election 
inaugurated  a  system  on  the  principle  which  has  extended  with 
but  slight  interruption  even  from  that  day  to  this,  and  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  has  made  possible  this  great  nation,  a  nation 
that  owes  more  to  these  two  great  founders  than  has  been 
accorded  to  them. 

Dudley  and  Winthrop  from  this  time  worked  hand  in 
hand,  having  their  differences  from  time  to  time,  but  always 
working  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  They  helped  to 
draft  and  to  enact  the  laws  and,  as  magistrates,  administered 
them,  and  in  religious  matters  officiated  in  the  absence  of 
the  minister. 

The  record  shows  Dudley  everywhere  active  in  legis- 
lative, social,  and  in  business  affairs.  In  the  twenty-three 
years  of  his  life  after  coming  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Dudley 
was  absent  only  once  from  the  sittings  of  the  Court  and 
then  because  there  was  to  come  before  it  a  matter  affecting 
himself.  He  was  elected  governor  four  times  and  when 
not  governor  was  either  deputy  governor  or  a  member  of 
the  Court  of  Assistants.  Dudley's  eldest  son  married  Win- 
throp's  eldest  daughter,  and  again  in  the  third  generation 
Governor  Joseph  Dudley's  daughter,  Anne,  married  John  Win- 
throp, F.  R.  S.,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  every  Win- 
throp living  to-day  of  the  name  of  Winthrop  is  a  descend- 
ant of  this  marriage,  and  therefore  all  descended  from 
Thomas  Dudley. 
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In  1643  Dudley  was  one  of  a  committee  to  treat  with  the 
other  colonies  about  a  confederacy.  Augustine  Jones  says: 
"It  has  been  thought  that  this  confederacy  was  suggested  by 
those  of  the  Low  Countries."  The  articles  were  signed 
on  the  19th  of  May.  The  colonies  were  represented  by  two 
persons  from  each  colony,  as  to-day  our  States  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Senate  by  two  persons  from  each  State.  This 
confederacy  was  the  prototype  of  the  present  United  States 
of  America.  Winthrop  was  chosen  president  at  the  first 
session  of  the  commissioners  and  again  in  1645,  and  Dudley 
in  1647  and  1649.  Thus  it  appears  that  either  Dudley  or 
Winthrop  presided  whenever  its  sessions  were  held  in  Bos- 
ton during  their  lifetime  and  that  no  one  else  attained  to 
this  honor. 

Dudley  was  the  first  sergeant-major-general  of  the 
colony — appointed  at  a  General  Court  held  March,  1644, 
Whitney's  History  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  says :  "Honorable  Thomas  Dudley  served  as  major- 
general  four  years,  being  the  first,  in  1648;  Honorable  John 
Endicott  succeeded  the  venerable  Dudley,  whose  son-in-law, 
Daniel  Dennison,  was  chosen  in  1653  and  held  office  ten 
years,  and  Governor  Joseph  Dudley  and  Paul  Dudley, 
Esquire,  sons  of  the  first  Governor  Dudley,  were  many 
years  active  members  of  the  company." 

John  Harvard  was  of  Governor  Dudley's  company,  as 
was  also  George  Philips,  and  it  was  in  1650  that  Governor 
Dudley  signed  the  charter  of  Harvard  College,  which  to-day 
hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  college  library  at  Cambridge. 
For  its  preservation  his  son.  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  did 
active  legislative  service  and  after  the  Revolutionary  War 
the  charter  was  renewed  by  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Dudley,  Governor  Thomas  Dudley's 
ison,  settled  at  Exeter,  and  his  daughter  Ann,  the  poetess, 
wife  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  at  Andover,  and  as  a 
perpetual  reminder  that  enlightenment  was  ever  a  watchword 
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of  the  Dudleys,  to-day  we  have  Philips  Exeter  and  Philips    i 
Andover  academies. 

Governor  Dudley's  grandson,  John  Woodbridge,  was  i 
the  first  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1642,  I 
in  which  first  class  was  also  graduated  George  Downing,  a 
nephew  of  Governor  Winthrop,  the  second  graduate  to 
appear  on  its  rolls.  For  this  American-bred  boy,  George 
Downing,  the  great  governmental  street  of  the  British 
Empire  was  named.  Sent  to  England  after  his  graduation, 
he  was  placed  in  the  Foreign  Office  to  be  trained  in  states- 
manship. He  was  the  author  of  the  English  Ship  Bill,  for 
which  he  was  knighted,  and  by  his  marriage  with  one  of 
the  Howards,  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  family,  inherited 
land  in  Whitehall  upon  which  stands  the  historic  Number 
10  Downing  Street. 

The  will  of  Thomas  Dudley  is  written  with  his  own 
hand  and  it  is  preserved  and  can  be  seen  to-day  in  the 
Suffolk  Probate  Office.    It  reads: 


This  is  the  last  will  and  testament  of  me,  Thomas  Dudley, 
of  Roxbury,  in  New  England,  made  in  my  perfect  health,  the  six 
and  twentieth  day  of  April,  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  fifty-three.  For  my  soul,  I  commend  it  into 
the  hands  of  my  God,  in  whom  I  have  believed,  whom  I  have 
loved,  which  he  has  promised  to  receive  in  Jesus  Christ,  my 
Redeemer  and  Saviour,  with  whom  I  desire  ever  to  be,  leaving 
this  testimony  behind  me  for  the  use  and  example  of  my  pos- 
terity, and  any  other  upon  whom  it  may  work,  that  I'  have  hated  j 
and  do  hate  every  false  way  in  religion,  not  only  the  old 
idolatry  and  superstition  of  popery,  which  is  wearing  away, 
but  much  more  (as  being  much  worse)  the  new  heresies,  blas- 
phemies, and  errors  of  late  sprung  up  in  our  native  country  of 
England,  and  secretly  received  and  fostered  more  than  I  wish 
they  were,  here. 


At  his  death  there  was  found  in  his  pocket,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  the  following  lines: 
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Dim  eyes,  deaf  ears,  cold  stomach  show 

My  dissolution  is  in  view; 

Eleven  times  seven  near  lived  have  I,  * 

And  now  God  calls,  I,  willing  dye, 

My  shuttle's  shot,  my  race  is  run, 

My  sun  is  set,  my  deed  is  done; 

My  span  is  measured,  my  tale  is  told, 

My  flowers  faded  and  grown  old, 

My  life  is  vanished,   shadows   fled, 

My  soul's  with  Christ,  my  body  dead ; 

Farewell,  dear  wife,  children  and  friends, 

Hate  heresy,  make  blessed  ends, 

So  shall  we  meet  with  joy  again. 

The  Rev.  Ezekiel  Rogers  wrote  of  him: 

In  books,  a  prodigal  they  say 

A  living  cyclopedia; 

Of  histories  of  church  and  priest 

A  full  compendium  at  least; 

A  table-talker,  rich  in  sense, 

And  witty  without  wits  pretense; 

An  able  champion  in  debate, 

Whose  work  lack  numbers  but  not  weight, 

In  character,  a  critic  bold. 

And  of  that  faith  both  sound  and  old, 

Both  Catholic  and  Christian,  too; 

A  soldier  trusty,  tried  and  true; 

New  England's   senate's  crowning  grace, 

In  merit  truly  as  in  place; 

Condemned  to  share  the  common  doom. 

Reposes  here  in  Dudley's  Tomb. 

Dean  Dudley  in  his  history  of  the  Dudley  family  was 
not  content  to  use  his  own  beautiful  rhetoric  in  closing  a 
chapter  on  Thomas  Dudley,  but  quoted  the  great  master, 
Dudley's  contemporary,  Shakespeare: 

A  man  that  fortune  buffets  and  rewards. 

Hath  taken  with  equal  thanks ;  and  blest  is  he. 

Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 

That  he  is  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 

To  sound  what  stop  she  please.    Give  me  that  man 

That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 

In  my  heart's  core,  aye,  in  my  heart  of  hearts. 
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A  paper  read  before  the  Society  by  Professor  William 
Robert  Shepherd  of  Columbia  University  on  March  18,  1912.  | 

In  tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  Dutch  community  on  the  | 
southern  tip  of  Manhattan  from  its  foundation  to  its  merg- 
ing into  English  New  York  two  forces  of  development  are 
perceptible.  Of  these,  one  strove  to  distinguish  the  city  of 
New  Amsterdam  clearly  from  the  province  of  New  Nether- 
land;  the  other  labored  to  emphasize  the  characteristics  of 
moral  and  material  progress  that  betokened  such  individu- 
alism and  justified  its  maintenance.  Local  self -improvement 
and  local  self-government,  therefore — so  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  a  city — may  be  said  to  have  dominated  the 
history  of  New  Amsterdam  as  factors  molding  the  action 
of  its  magistrates. 

A  topographical   survey  of  the  community  just  before  | 
it  fell  under  English  rule    shows  that  the  habit  of  crowd-  i 
ing  together  for  various  reasons  had  retarded  its  geographical  i 
extension;    and   in   particular   the   barrier    formed   by   Wallj 
Street    not    only    had    kept    out    the    Indians    and    possible  ( 
enemies  from  New  England,  but  also  had  kept  in  the  city  onj 
its  northern  line.     In  fact,  the  town  as  such  did  not  grow 
beyond  this  rampart  so  long  as  it  remained  New  Amsterdam. 
On  the  south    Manhattan  is  now  much  broader  than  during 
the  period  of  the  Dutch  occupation,   for  many  of  the  mud 
flats    then    in    existence    have    been    filled    in    and    on    them 
streets  laid  out,  as,  for  example,  Water  Street.     A  great  part 
of  the  Battery  has  been  similarly  reclaimed  from  the  tides.! 
From  the  so-called  "Marckvelt"  or  Marketfield — ''plaine,"  or 
the  later  Bowling  Green — in  front  of  the  fort,  where  markets 
fairs  and  festivities  were  often  held,  a  road  to  the  west  of 
the  city  ran  up   a  rather  thinly  populated  hill.     As  it  waj 
the   principal    highway   by   which   one   could   leave   the   cit) 
through  the  "Land-Gate'V  at  the  western  end  of  Wall  Street 
it  had  the  name  of  de  Heeren  Straat,  or  Weg  or  the  Gentle- 
men  Street,   and   still   retains   its  prominence  as   Broadway 
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From  the  "Marckvelt"  eastward  was  a  thoroughfare  known 
as  the  "Marckvelt  Steegie,"  the  present  Marketfield  Street, 
leading  to  the  Heer  Graacht  or  Broad  Street.  Near  the 
corner  of  the  present  Broad  and  Bridge  Streets  on  Friday 
mornings  the  Dutch  and  English  merchants  transacted  their 
business  in  the  first  exchange  thus  founded  in  Manhattan. 
Here  the  centre  of  trade  has  not  shifted  in  more  than  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  and  the  various  huge  exchanges  are 
still  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  Dutch  prototypes. 

The  thoroughfare  behind  Fort  Amsterdam,  then  ex- 
tending properly  from  State  Street  to  Whitehall  Street,  was 
the  oldest  and  apparently  the  most  populous  on  the  island 
and  still  keeps  its  Dutch  name  of  Pearl  Street,  however 
anglicized  its  mode  of  spelling.  In  the  rear  of  the  city  hall 
ran  a  highway  known  to-day  by  its  English  equivalent  of 
High  Street,  from  a  bridge  over  the  outlet  of  the  Broad 
Street  canal,  along  the  East  River  to  the  Water  Gate  at 
the  junction  of  Pearl  and  Wall  Streets,  where  one  might 
leave  the  city  on  its  eastern  side.  On  High  Street  were 
located  the  residences  of  the  fashionable  folk  of  New 
A.msterdam. 

From  the  Water  Gate  the  main  road  crossed  the  present 
Roosevelt  Street,  then  a  stream  called  the  "Old  Kill"  by  the 
liamous  "Kissing  Bridge."  "Here,"  says  an  English  clergy- 
nan  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "it  was  customary  before 
massing  beyond  to  salute  the  lady  who  is  your  companion." 
Dn  his  own  behalf  he  ingenuously  admitted  that  he  found 
he  practice  "curious,  yet  not  displeasing!"  At  this  juncture 
t  might  be  interesting  to  pause  a  moment  and  reflect  upon 
he  possible  origin  of  this  particular  element  in  the  social 
tmenities  of  New  Amsterdam.  Perhaps  as  a  testimonial 
0  the  improvement  in  educational  facilities  in  the  city  the 
irtful  youth  of  the  time  may  have  desired  to  impress  his 
inowledge  of  grammar  upon  the  shy  maiden  at  his  side, 
thereupon  he  might  explain  to  her  that  since  bridges  and 
isses  are  both  a  sort  of  conjunction,  it  might  be  allowable 
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for  those  who  crossed  the  bridge  to  span  the  stream  of 
conventional  propriety  just  this  once,  as  the  bridge  itself 
spanned  the  stream,  of  Roosevelt  Street.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  influence  exercised  by  this  logic,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  been  so  much  appreciated  by  the  young 
men  of  the  period — and  possibly  also  by  the  young  women— 
that  at  several  other  bridges  on  Manhattan,  ordinarily  free  to  • 
cross,  it  became  the  rule  to  collect  toll  of  this  description.         { 

Somewhat  north  of  the  celebrated  bridge  in  question  i 
the  road  ascended  a  hill  so  steep  that  a  roundabout  way! 
had  to  be  devised,  and  the  loop  made  in  the  attempt  to  finds 
a  better  grade  still  exists  in  Chatham  Square.  Wending  our[ 
path  still  further  north  we  come  to  the  "bouwerie"  or  farm 
and  country  residence  of  Director  Stuyvesant,  located  roughly 
between  Third  Avenue  and  the  East  River,  Sixth. and  Six- 
teenth Streets,  from  which  an  international  thoroughfare; 
of  great  renown  derives  its  name.  The  house  itself  stoodj 
near  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  and  Third  Avenue.  Itj 
formed  the  nucleus  of  Bowery  Village.  I 

Considerably  to  the  north  of  Stuyvesant's  "bouwerie" 
lay  another  settlement,  which  in  the  twentieth  century  at 
least  has  become  of  prime  importance,  whatever  may  have 
been  its  standing  in  the  seventeenth.  Situated  generally 
north  of  a  line  stretching  from  the  present  Eighth  Avenue 
and  112th  Street  to  the  East  River  at  100th  Street  were 
broad,  moist  and  fertile  meadows  called  by  the  Dutch  "The 
Flats."  On  account  of  an  apparent  similarity  to  their  owr 
well-watered  lowlands  at  home,  Dutch  settlers  had  establishec 
themselves  there  quite  early.  So  large  comparatively  die 
the  number  become  that  in  1658  the  director  and  counci 
decided  to  promote  agriculture  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a  "place  of  amusement  for  the  burghers  of  Nev 
Amsterdam,"  by  elevating  the  settlement  to  the  dignity  o 
a  village. 

The  selection  of  a  name  gave  rise  to  a  small  tempest 
Every  resident  Dutchman  naturally  wanted   it  to  be  calle^ 
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.  after  his  own  native  town.  The  gratification  of  all  these 
desires  would  probably  have  stunted  the  growth  of  the 
incipient  village  by  the  mere  weight  of  names ;  hence 
St.uyvesant  found  it  expedient  to  intervene  and,  having 
ascertained  that  none  of  the  settlers  had  come  from  Haarlem, 
prevented  any  feelings  of  jealousy  by  naming  the  place 
New  Haarlem.  Wide  privileges  were  thereupon  offered  to 
any  newcomers  and  a  good  road  was  promised  to  facilitate 
transit  between  that  village  and  New  Amsterdam  "on  horse- 
back or  in  a  wagon."  Thus  early  did  the  problem  of  rapid 
transit  to  Harlem  cast  its  shadows.  Further .  inducements 
to  settle  were  offered  in  the  shape  of  a  ferry  to  Long 
Island,  the  organization  of  a  court  and  the  appointment  of 
"a  good  orthodox  clergyman  as  soon  as  the  village  should 
have  a  population  of  twenty-five  families."  Ere  long  a 
little  tavern  rose  on  the  banks  of  the  Harlem  River  and 
became  a  popular  resort  for  pleasure  parties  from  the  city, 
but  just  why  it  should  be  christened  the  "Wedding  Place" 
does  not  appear. 

By  1660  New  Haarlem  contained  the  requisite  number 
of  families  and  was  accordingly  vested  with  a  separate 
village  government,  composed  of  a  deputy  schout  and  three 
schepens  appointed  by  the  magistrates  of  New  Amsterdam 
out  of  a  double  number  presented  by  the  retiring  board  and 
subordinate,  of  course,  to  the  municipal  authorities.  New 
Haarlem  thus  reproduced  some  of  the  individualism  of  the 
parent  city  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  centuries,  like  it  in 
name  has  come  to  spread  over  a  much  wider  area.  Yet  in 
th^'  straw-thatched  farmhouse  on  the  flats  of  New  Haarlem 
we  may  hardly  detect  the  prototype  of  the  institution  known 
as  the  Harlem  flat ! 

..  Continuing  our  study  of  New  Amsterdam  as  a  locality, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  systematic  improvement  and  regula- 
:tion  of  the  city  in  a  physical  sense  date  from  1655.  The 
wisdom  of  bettering  the  external  appearance  and  facilities 
of.  a  municipal   establishment  that  could  boast  a  census  of 
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120  houses  and  1,000  inhabitants  so  impressed  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  that  in  November  of  that  year  they 
had  the  city  properly  surveyed  so  as  to  locate  city  lots  and 
provided  for  a  suitable  alignment  of  the  city  thoroughfares. 

In  addition  to  the  alignment  of  the  streets,  the  question  i 
of  paving  them  arose  in  1657  and,  as  often  is  the  case  with 
municipal  improvements,  the  idea  came  from  a  woman,  Mrs. 
Oloff  Stevensen  Van  Cortlandt,  whose  husband's  brewery 
and  residence  lay  on  Brouwer  or  Brewer  Street,  between  the 
present  Whitehall  and  Broad  Streets,  and  so  named  from 
the  several  plants  of  the  standard  Dutch  and  German 
industry  located  on  it.  It  seems  that  the  street  in  question 
was  so  dusty  that  the  worthy  dame  could  not  keep  her  house 
clean;  hence  she  ventilated  the  subject  so  vigorously  among 
her  neighbors  that  they  petitioned  the  burgomasters  and 
schepens  to  have  the  thoroughfare  paved. 

The  work  was  assigned  to  a  contractor,  who  laid  down 
a  rude  paving  of  cobblestones  or  the  like,  whereupon  the 
name  of  the  street  was  changed  to  what  it  now  bears,  viz.: 
Stone  Street.  The  cost  of  the  work  thus  undertaken  by  the 
city  at  the  request  of  the  property  owners  was  apportioned 
among  these  persons,  and  thereby  furnishes  one  of  the  first 
examples  of  what  is  now  a  very  common  practice,  namely, 
that  of  levying  a  local  assessment  with,  and  even  without, 
the  consent  of  the  persons  whose  property  is  immediately 
affected,  for  the  special  advantages  derived  from  what  are 
really  public  improvements.  Before  1661,  presumably  by  a 
resort  to  this  method  of  special  assessment,  all  of  the  streets 
most  in  use  had  been  paved  with  cobblestones.  The  gutters 
lay  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  which  served  as  a  highway 
for  man  and  beast  alike,  since  sidewalks  there  were  none. 

A  similar  plan  to  efifect  public  improvements  is  visible 
in  the  resolution  of  the  city  magistrates  about  the  same  times 
to  check  the  tendency  of  the  banks  along  the  inlet  running  ij 
through  the  centre  of  the  present  Broad  Street  to  cave  in,ij 
by  shoring  them  up  with  planks  and  charging  the  resultant 
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cost  upon  the  owners  of  abutting  property.  The  persons 
concerned  did  not  receive  the  idea  kindly.  They  denounced 
the  proposed  improvement  as  useless,  extravagant  and  un- 
desirable; but  they  ingenuously  remarked  that,  if  it  were  to 
be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  city,  it  would  greatly  benefit 
the  public  at  large.  The  distinction  does  not  seem  to  have 
penetrated  Stuyvesant,  or  if  it  did  he  evinced  no  sign,  for 
he  had  the  natural  canal  widened  to  sixteen  feet,  its  banks 
properly  strengthened  and  the  roadway  on  each  side  of  the 
stream  made  twenty-eight  feet  in  breadth,  or  in  all  seventy- 
two  feet,  which  is  the  average  width  of  Broad  Street  to-day. 
When  some  of  the  property  holders  wrathfully  declined  to 
pay  Stuyvesant  simply  locked  them  up  until  they  cooled  off 
and  changed  their  minds. 

The  wooden  sidings  and  other  betterments  suggested 
more  of  the  same  description;  hence,  in  1660,  a  city  ordi- 
nance, after  alluding  to  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  im- 
mediate residents  in  having  a  landing  place  without  the 
expenses  of  a  dock,  prescribed  that  these  favored  individuals 
should  themselves  pave  the  roadways  on  both  banks  of  the 
canal,  otherwise  the  city  would  do  it  at  their  expense. 
Furthermore,  to  keep  the  watery  section  of  this  important 
highway  for  trade  and  commerce  free  from  obstructions, 
the  throwing  of  any  rubbish  into  it  was  strictly  prohibited. 
Some  persons  ventured  to  violate  this  ordinance,  but  when 
prosecuted  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates  that, 
since  the  rubbish  they  had  dumped  into  the  canal  was  snow, 
it  probably  would  not  interfere  very  much  with  navigation 
and  they  were  accordingly  released. 

The  preservation  of  thoroughfares  from  nuisance,  espe- 
cially that  made  by  roving  animals  of  the  domestic  sort,  had 
often  indeed  engaged  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  but  the 
measures  hitherto  taken  to  protect  the  roads  of  the  city  and 
the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  against  the  destructive  under- 
mining of  that  insidious  leveller,  the  wandering  pig,  had 
been  so  inefifective  that  the  Director  and  Council  ordered  the 
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inhabitants  in  future  to  put  rings  through  the  noses  of  all 
such  miscreants. 

One  class  of  animals,  however,  obtained  favorable  con- 
sideration, namely,  the  cows  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
New  Amsterdam.  Perhaps  the  possession  of  the  exclusive 
burgher-right  by  their  owners  may  have  suggested  the 
creation  of  a  kind  of  bovine  aristocracy  as  well.  At  any 
rate,  a  tract  of  land  near  the  Collect,  or  the  Fresh  Water— 
the  pond  about  Centre  Street,  hitherto  used  as  a  common 
for  pasturing  cattle — was  in  1660  fenced  in  and  reserved  for- 
the  citizens'  cows  alone,  One  Gabriel  Carpsey  was  their 
herdsman  and  like  his  angelic  namesake  he  carried  a  horii 
which,  to  pursue  the  likeness  still  further,  he  blew  in  the  « 
morning  at  the  gates  of  the  owners,  collected  his  drove  and 
conducted  it  along  Broadway  through  Pearl  Street  and 
Maiden  Lane  to  its  exclusive  pasture.  In  the  evening  the 
procession  wound  slowly  homeward  from  the  lea  and 
Gabriel's  trumpet  announced  the  several  arrivals  at  the 
proper  destinations. 

The  wooden  siding  along  the  banks  of  the  watery 
portion  of  Broad  Street,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
vicinage,  was  not  the  only  structure  of  the  kind.  On  account 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  shore  in  front  of  the  city 
hall  and  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  along  Pearl  Street 
against  the  inroads  of  high  tides  from  the  East  River,  the 
magistrates  decided  to  have  planks  driven  down  and  a 
"schoeynge"  or  sheet  piling  thus  made.  It  extended  from 
the  foot  of  Broad  Street  to  the  city  hall  at  Coenties  Slip, 
thence  to  the  Water  Gate  at  the  corner  of  Pearl  and  Wall 
Streets.  The  fine  dry  walk  formed  in  this  way  was  called 
the  *'Waal"  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Wall  Street, 
which  ran  nearly  at  right  angles  to  it.  Along  this  promenade 
the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the  city  would  take  their 
evening  stroll,  ''watching  the  silver  moonbeams  as  they, 
trembled  on  the  calm  bosom  of  the  bay,  or  lit  up  the  sail 
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of  some  gliding  bark  and  peradventure  interchanging  the 
soft  vows  of  honest  affection." 

The  proximity  of  Director  Stuyvesant's  new  city  resi- 
dence, moreover,  on  the  corner  of  State  and  Whitehall 
Streets  to  the  promenade  on  the  "Waal"  might  serve  to 
explain  why  he  was  occasionally  to  be  found  among  the 
strollers,  not,  however,  of  the  peculiar  type  just  described. 
His  official  domicile  in  the  fort  had  become  so  dilapidated 
that  in  1659  he  erected  the  house  in  question  out  of  hewn 
white  stone,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  street.  Gardens  sur- 
rounded it  on  three  sides  and  in  front  the  lawn  stretched 
down  to  the  water's  edge. 

In  1657  and  1658  salutary  measures  were  adopted  to 
safeguard  the  persons  and  property  of  the  citizens  by  calling 
into  existence  the  Dutch  forerunners  of  the  'metropolitan 
fire  and  police  departments.  The  proximity  of  the  wooden 
houses  with  their  thatched  roofs  and  wooden  chimneys  to 
equally  inflammable  haystacks  caused  the  city  authorities 
to  direct  the  removal  of  the  latter  to  a  safe  distance,  and 
later  they  decided  to  levy  a  tax  of  one  guilder  on  each 
chimney,  from  the  proceeds  of  which  hooks  and  ladders 
and  leather  fire  buckets  were  to  be  purchased.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  delay  and  difficulty  incident  to  the  importation 
of  the  buckets  from  the  Netherlands,  the  magistrates  re- 
solved to  patronize  home  industry;  hence  they  entrusted  to 
the  shoemakers  of  New  Amsterdam  the  contract  of  supply- 
ing the  city  with  a  suitable  number.  When  completed,  these 
buckets  were  located  ''at  the  corners  of  the  streets,  in  public 
houses  and  in  other  places  convenient  of  access."  For 
example,  fifty  were  placed  in  the  city  hall  at  Coenties  Slip, 
twelve  in  a  tavern  near  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Pearl 
Streets,  and  a  like  number  in  a  private  house  in  the  Smit's 
Vly  near  South  William  Street,  This  apparatus  and  the 
supervision  of  the  two  fire  wardens  constituted  the  first 
fire  department  on  Manhattan.  Some  years  later,  when  it 
became  known   that   certain   rich   people   had   a   number  of 
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fireplaces  connected  with  the  same  chimney,  thus  causing  the 
incidence  of  taxation  to  fall  unequally,  the  city  government 
ordered  the  assessment  to  be  levied  upon  each  fireplace 
instead. 

More  or  less  as  an  adjunct  to  the  fire  department,  the 
project  of  forming  a  ''rattle  watch"  or  police  force  had  been 
mooted  as  early  as  1654  as  a  substitute  for  the  volunteer 
citizens'  night  watch  or,  in  the  words  of  the  record:  ''by  I 
consideration  of  the  small  accommodation  and  convenience 
for  the  citizens'  watch,  and  likewise  because  of  the  great 
cost  of  fire  and  light  for  the  same,  making  it  burdensome 
upon  the  citizens  to  sustain  them  during  the  winter." 

At  this  time,  however,  no  one  seemed  inclined  to  assume 
the  duty  of  springing  a  rattle  to  frighten  off  the  midnight 
marauder,  of  detecting  the  presence  of  fire  or  of  calling  out 
the  hours  and  simultaneously  assuring  the  Dutchman  who 
sonorously  slept  them  away  that  all  was  well.  Not  until 
1658  did  the  magistrates  feel  emboldened  to  draw  up  a 
set  of  regulations  governing  the  organization  and  activity 
of  the  first  police  force  established  on  Manhattan.  It  was 
composed  of  a  captain  and  eight  men.  For  the  support 
of  this  body  the  captain  was  authorized  to  collect  fifteen 
stivers  a  month  from  every  household. 

The  rules  and  regulations  will  bear  inspection,  since  they  I 
reveal    certain    difficulties    inherent    in    the    management   of 
policemen,   which   indicate  how  truly  the  guardians   of  the 
peace  in  New  Amsterdam  resembled  their  later  counterparts 
in  New  York.     Penalties  in  the  shape  of  fines — or  to  use  the ! 
common    phraseology,    days'    pay — were    imposed    for   many 
familiar  derelictions  of  duty;  e.  g.,  tardiness  in  arriving  at 
the  "usual  hour,  to  wit:  before  bell  ring;"  not  coming  im 
person  on  the  watch  or,  being  occupied  on  reasonable  busi- 
ness,  not  putting  another  in   his  place;   arriving  drunk  on 
the  watch  or  committing  any  opposition  or  insolence  "within 
the  square  of  the  city  hall"  or  in  going  the  rounds;  sleeping 
or  negligence  on  post,  or  failure  to  apprehend  thieves,  and 
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lying  still  when  people  call  "Val  Val,"  or  being  otherwise 
disobedient. 

In  the  same  category  were  placed:  swearing,  lighting 
on  the  watch,  unwillingness  "to  go  around  or  in  any  way 
lose  a  turn,"  and  being  off  post  without  leave.  On  the  other 
hand,  fines  were  levied  on  persons  who  might  "challenge 
any  of  the  watch  to  come  with  him  to  fight"  or  threaten  a 
policeman  to  "beat  him  in  the  morning"  when  the  watch  was 
dismissed,  or  fight  him  when  on  or  off  duty.  The  record 
then  adds  significantly  and  prophetically:  "Whatever  any  of 
the  watch  shall  get  from  any  of  the  prisoners,  whether  lock- 
up money,  present  or  other  fee,  .  .  .  shall  be  brought 
into  the  hands  of  the  captain  for  the  benefit  of  the  fellow 
watchmen  and  shall  be  there  preserved  until  it  be  divided 
around."  .  .  .  "All  the  fines  which  accrue,  and  the 
profits,  which  in  any  wise  shall  be  realized  by  insolence, 
fault,  neglect  or  otherwise,  shall  be  divided  four  times  a 
year  among  the  members  of  the  watch  .  .  .  without 
their  holding  any  drinking  meeting  thereupon  or  keeping 
any  club." 

This  comparatively  lucrative  office  of  policeman  called 
for  night  duty  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  till  drum- 
beat, approximately  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was 
awarded  in  addition  to  the  perquisites  just  mentioned,  with 
a  salary  of  eighteen  guilders  a  month,  besides  extra  allow- 
ances for  candles  and  several  hundred  sticks  of  firewood. 
Not  until  January,  1661,  however,  was  the  police  depart- 
'  ment  of  New  Amsterdam,  finally  organized  and  the  names 
of  the  volunteer  officers  obtained.  The  names  in  question: 
Captain  Lodowyck  Pos  and  Patrolmen  Jan  Cornelisen  Vlens- 
burgh,  Hendrick  Hendrickzen  van  Doesburgh,  Cornelis  Hen- 
dricksen,  Andries  Andriesen,  Cornelis  Barensen,  Pieter  Jansen 
van  de  Lange  Straat,  Pieter  Jansen  Werckendam  and  Mattys 
Muller  betokened  a  Dutch  solidarity  that  little  presaged  the 
predominantly  Irish  complexion  of  the  New  York  policemen 
of  to-day. 
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Disquieting  rumors  from  abroad  and  the  rebellious  be- 
havior of  the  English  towns  under  Dutch  jurisdiction  on 
Long  Island  caused  Stuyvesant,  in  February,  1664,  to  call 
a  joint  meeting  of  the  Council,  with  the  burgomasters  and 
schepeiis,  as  was  his  custom  when  about  to  consider  matters 
of  great  public  moment.  He  then  asked  the  advice  of  the 
assembled  body  as  to  the  feasibility  of  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection on  Long  Island  and  of  fortifying  New  Amsterdam 
against  possible  attacks  from  England  or  from  the  colonists 
of  that  country  beyond  the  Connecticut  River.  With  justi- 
fiable pride  the  municipal  magistrates  declared  that  the  city 
adorned  as  it  was  "with  so  many  noble  buildings  at  the 
expense  of  the  good  and  faithful  inhabitants  .  .  .  that 
it  nearly  excels  any  other  place  in  North  America,"  should 
be  well  fortified  and  its  military  force  increased,  thereby  to 
"install  fear  into  any  envious  neighbors."  But  when  the 
governor  asked  for  contributions  to  this  end  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  displayed  a  spirit  that,  while  it  did 
credit  to  their  caution  and  thriftiness,  did  not  reveal  any 
high  degree  of  patriotism,  any  particular  loyalty  to  their 
native  country. 

Taking  into  account,  however,  the  neglect  shown  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  and  even  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, to  the  colony  in  the  new  world,  it  is  not  so  surprising 
that  the  people  whose  real  interests  had  been  so  persistently 
ignored  should  be  haggling  over  questions  of  expenditure, 
procrastinating,  and  even  acting  quite  indifferent  as  to  the 
outcome,  provided  only  that  their  lives,  property  and  privi- 
leges were  to  remain  intact.  In  reply  to  the  Director's  re- 
quest for  pecuniary  aid  the  burgomasters  and  schepens 
pleaded  poverty  and  intimated  that  the  company,  through  Stuy 
vesant  as  its  representative  in  New  Netherland,  ought  to 
furnish  a  few  hundred  soldiers  and  pay  them  from  the 
mon^y  it  received  in  customs  duties.  The  governor  then 
asked  them  to  make  some  arrangement  for  the  erectior 
of  defensive  palisades.     To  this  the  magistrates  rejoined  thai 
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the  company's  negro  slaves  ought  to  be  employed  in  cutting 
and  hauling  them. 

For  an  illustration  of  their  real  indifference  as  to 
whether  England  or  Holland  had  possession  of  New  Nether- 
land,  the  following  may  be  cited  from  the  records :  ''We  are 
of  opinion,"  said  the  city  magistrates,  ''that  the  burgher  is 
not  bound  to  dispute  whether  this  be  the  King  of  England's 
soil  or  their  High  Mightinesses,  but  if  they  (the  English) 
will  deprive  (us)  of  our  properties,  freedoms  and  privileges 
(we  are  bound),  to  resist  them  with  our  lives  and  fortunes." 
Such  a  statement  must  have  seemed  to  a  man  of  the  mold 
of  Stuyvesant  sordid  and  pusillanimous,  if  not  indeed 
>  treasonable.  But  he  succeeded  in  keeping  his  temper  and 
proceeded  to  inquire  rather  sarcastically  whether,  the  city 
militia  would  assume  any  share  in  the  measures  of  defence. 
"  I  The  magistrates  calmly  observed  that  the  burgher  guard 
might  keep  watch  by  night,  but  the  company's  soldiers  in  the 
fort  should  mount  guard  by  day. 

Eventually  the  city's  representatives  did  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  fortifications  in  the  shape  of  a  stone  wall 
ought  to  be  erected  on  the  land  side  of  Manhattan  and  pali- 
sades  along  the   shores   of   both   rivers.     For   this   laudable 


^  I  purpose  they  declared  a  loan  should  be  raised  on  condition — 
and  here  municipal  individualism  again  emerged — that  all 
of  the  revenues  from  the  excise  be  turned  into  the  city 
treasury.  Under  the  circumstances  the  governor  had  to 
yield  and  he  accordingly  surrendered  the  tax  for  a  period 
of  five  years  within  which  the  debt  incurred  by  the  city  in 
'  I  raising  the  loan  must  be  paid  off.  He  also  stipulated  that 
jt:  Ithe  city  should  enlist  a  volunteer  force  of  200  men  and 
to  in  addition  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  160  regular 
ti  soldiers.  Within  a  few  days  the  sum  of  27,500  guilders 
li  was  subscribed  on  the  security  of  city  property  and  the 
tk  I  proceeds  from  the  excise.  The  burgomasters  and  schepens 
[lit  did  not  stand  alone  in  their  attitude,  since  popular  conven- 
tions   summoned    at    their    suggestion    by    Stuyvesant    from 
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New  Amsterdam  and  its  vicinity  to  deliberate  on  the  state 
of  the  province  declined  to  vote  supplies  or  to  sanction 
the  drafting  of  men  until  the  Director  could  afford  better 
assurances  that  the  Company  would  fulfil  its  share  of  the 
obligations. 

Warned  that  an  English  expedition  had  sailed  from 
Portsmouth,  presumably  with  hostile  intent  against  Newj 
Netherland,  the  burghers  on  Manhattan  had  thus  begun  to 
prepare  for  defense  when  a  letter  came  from  the  Company, 
deceived  by  false  information  from  London  that  the  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  New  Netherland  need  apprehend  no  danger,  since 
King  Charles  the  Second  had  dispatched  the  squadron 
merely  to  adjust  certain  matters  in  New*  England  and  to 
establish  there  the  Anglican  faith.  Stuyvesant  thereupon! 
went  to  Fort  Orange  (Albany)  on  business,  but  he  had 
hardly  arrived  at  his  destination  when  the  news  that  the 
English  expedition  had  been  sighted  off  the  Massachusetts! 
coast  caused  the  provincial  council  to  recall  the  Director  in 
haste.  The  schout,  burgomasters  and  schepens  then  re- 
solved to  ask  the  provincial  government  for  twenty-five 
negroes  to  labor  eight  days  at  the  defensive  works,  beginning 
with  the  next  week.  At  the  same  time  they  ordered  that 
one-third  of  the  inhabitants  should  work  every  third  day 
with  a  shovel,  spade  or  wheelbarrow.  They  also  approved 
the  mounting  of  a  citizen  guard  every  night  and  the  parade 
of  one  company  of  the  city  militia  daily  at  five  o'clock,  duly 
supplied  with  one  pound  of  powder  and  one  and  a  hali 
pounds  of  lead.  Finally,  to  insure  the  proper  provisioning 
of  the  city,  they  forbade  the  brewers  to  malt  hard  grain  foi 
the  space  of  eight  days  or  to  brew  beer  higher  than  twelve 
guilders  a  ton.  This  done,  they  turned  to  the  Director  and 
Council  with  a  petition  for  eight  more  pieces  of  cannon 
besides  the  necessary  appurtenances  and  ammunition,  making 
twenty-two  in  all  to  be  placed  upon  the  walls  of  Forf 
Amsterdam.  They  also  requested  a  supply  of  lead  foi 
musket  balls   and   expressed  the   opinion  that  the  walls  oi 
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the  city  should  be  defended  by  the  soldiers,  the  company's 
servants  and  the  burgher  guard  first,  lest,  if  the  city  itself 
)e  captured,  the  fort  become  thereby  untenable.  The  Director 
ind  Council  granted  the  requests,  but  they  were  rather  more 
prolific  in  promise  than  in  fulfilment  regarding  the  matter 
)f  powder.  This  was  destined  to  be  the  last  official  com- 
nunication  between  the  provincial  and  municipal  authorities. 
The  English  squadron  of  four  vessels,  under  the  com- 
nand  of  Colonel  Nicolls,  anchored  just  below  the  Narrows, 
etween  New  Utrecht  and  Coney  Island,  on  August  29, 
664.     Affecting   not   to   know    its   errand,    Stuyvesant   sent 

commission  of  four,  viz. :  one  councillor,  one  burgo- 
master and  two  clergymen,  to  inquire  the  purpose  of  the 
isit.  On  the  next  day  the  English  commander  dispatched 
1  reply  four  commissioners  to  demand  the  surrender  "of 
he  town  situate  on  the  island  and  commonly  known  by  the 
ame  of  Manhattoes."  He  accompanied  the  summons 
rith  a  proclamation  assuring  protection  in  person  and  prop- 
rty  to  all  who  would  voluntarily  submit.  As  fond  of  dis- 
lay  as  ever,  the  Director  received  the  English  officers  with 

salvo  of  artillery  that  appreciably  lessened  the  scanty 
;ock  of  powder  in  the  fort.  After  the  communication  had 
sen  delivered  Stuyvesant  called  a  joint  session  of  the 
rovincial  and  municipal  authorities  to  consider  the  matter, 
lit  he  flatly  refused  to  publish  the  terms  offered  lest  the 

ople  might  insist  upon  surrendering.  To  a  meeting  of 
tizens  the  burgomasters  explained  the  demands  of  Nicolls. 
he  burghers  forthwith  called  for  a  copy  of  the  paper  and 
)tained  it  despite  a  flash  of  Stuyvesant's  old  demeanor 
|hen  he  declared  that  he  should  not  be  held  responsible  for 
e  "calamitous  consequences"  of  submitting  to  the  popular 
ill.  Again  when  Nicolls  offered  still  more  liberal  terms 
e  Director  communicated  them  to  the  Council  and  burgo- 

sters   in   the    fort.      The   officials   promptly   advised    that 

j|e  offer  be  made  known  to   the  people,   since  "all   which 

garded  the  public  welfare  ought  to  be  made  public."     At 
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first  Stuyvesant  tried  to  dissuade  them  from  this  opinion, 
then  finding  them  inflexible  he  burst  into  a  rage  and  tore  the 
letter  in  pieces.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  news  the  burghers 
dropped  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  hurried  down  to 
the  fort  and  made  a  categorical  demand  for  the  letter.  In 
vain  did  Stuyvesant  threaten  and  cajole.  Complaints  and 
curses  against  the  Company's  misgovernment  were  mingled 
with  hoarse  cries  for  the  letter.  To  avoid  insurrection  the 
Director  was  forced  reluctantly  to  allow  the  secretary  to 
piece  together  the  fragments  and  to  make  out  a  copy,  which 
he  delivered  to  the  burgomasters,  who  in  turn  read  its] 
contents  to  the  people. 

Meanwhile    Stuyvesant    had    sent    to    Nicolls    a   length}' 
statement   of   the  Dutch   rights,  but  the  English  officer  and 
his    colleagues   politely   informed   him   that   "they   were  not! 
come  here  to   dispute  about   it,  but  to   execute  their  order ! 
and  commission  without   fail,   either  peaceably  or  by  force  j 
and   if   they   had   anything  to   dispute  about   it,   it  must  bf 
done  with  His  Majesty  of  England,  as  they  could  do  nothing: 
here   in  the  premises."     Nicolls   then  began  to   prepare  foi 
the  bombardment  of  the   fort.     Two   of   the  vessels  landec 
troops  at  Gravesend,  who  marched  up  to  the  Brooklyn  shore 
where  they  effected  a  junction  with  colonial  volunteers  froir 
New  England  and  the  Long  Island  towns.     The  other  ship.' 
passed   in   front   of   the   fort   and   anchored  between   it  anc 
Governor's    Island,    with   the    decks    cleared    for   action   anc 
the  guns  shotted. 

Standing  at  an  angle  of  the  fort  the  Dutch  Directoij 
scanned  the  movements  of  the  enemy  while  an  artillerymai 
at  his  side  held  a  lighted  fuse  ready  to  apply  it  at  the  wore 
of  command.  But  the  word  never  came,  for  just  at  thi 
moment  Dominie  Megapolensis  laid  a  hand  gently  on  thi 
old  soldier's  arm.  "Of  what  avail,"  pleaded  the  man  of  God 
"are  our  poor  guns  against  that  broadside  of  more  thai 
sixty  ?  It  is  wrong  to  shed  blood  to  no  purpose."  Stil 
confident  of  ultimate  escape,  the  Director  tried  to  arrang 
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some  kind  of  a  compromise  with  Nicolls.  "To-morrow," 
said  the  English  commander,  ''I  will  speak  with  you  at 
Manhattan.,"  "Friends,"  answered  Stuyvesant  quickly,  "will 
be  welcome  if  they  come  in  a  friendly  manner."  "I  shall 
come  with  my  ships  and  soldiers,"  rejoined  Nicolls  grimly, 
"and  he  will  be  a  bold  messenger  indeed  who  shall  then  dare 
to  come  on  board  and  solicit  terms.  .  .  .  Raise  the 
white  flag  of  peace  at  the  fort  and  then  something  may  be 
considered." 

The  defiant  old  governor  had  not  yet  despaired,  though 
men,  women  and  children  implored  him  to  submit.  The 
city  magistrates,  the  clergymen  and  the  officers  of  the 
burgher  guard  then  adopted  a  remonstrance,  depicting  the 
helpless  condition  of  the  city,  "encompassed  and  hemmed 
in  by  enemies,"  and  when  the  valiant  but  obstinate  old  man 
saw  his  own  son's  name  in  the  list  he  said  sadly:  "Well, 
let  it  be  so — I  would  much  rather  be  carried  to  my  grave." 
Thus  fell  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam,  forty-one  years  after 
its  first  settlement  and  eleven  years  after  its  incorporation. 

The  question  now  arises  paranthetically :  Could  New 
Amsterdam  have  withstood  the  English  attack?  The  evi- 
dence shows  conclusively  that  even  the  headstrong  loyalty 
and  heroism  of  Stuyvesant  alike  in  precept  and  example 
could  have  availed  nothing  against  the  overwhelming  odds. 
In  the  forefront  of  weakness  put  the  indifference  and  pro- 
rastination  of  the  burghers  themselves  and  their  municipal 
representatives,  the  motives  for  which  have  already  been 
noted.  These,  coupled  with  a  thrift  amounting  almost  to 
parsimojiy,  and  a  rather  phlegmatic  temperament  averse 
to  fighting,  will  explain  why  the  city  lay  exposed  to  assault 
without  a  fortification  along  both  rivers. 

And  certainly  if  the  walls  of  Fort  Amsterdam  so  readily 

iuccumbed  to  the  snout,  of  the  predatory  pig  they  could 
lardly  stand  the  test  of  English  artillery.  In  fact,  some  of 
he  private  houses  clustering  about  the  fort  exceeded  its 
vails    in   height   and   offered    an    easy   approach   by   scaling 
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ladders.  True,  that  stronghold  mounted  twenty-four  guns 
at  the  time,  but  with  only  six  hundred  pounds  of  powder 
available  their  effectiveness  must  have  speedily  terminated. 
Besides,  the  hills  to  the  north  over  which  ran  the  present 
Broadway  commanded  the  structure  completely.  Even 
Stuyvesant  himself  admitted  later  that  "there  was  an  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  defending  the  fort,  much  less  the  city 
of  New  Amsterdam."  As  to  the  ramparts  and  palisades  on 
Wall  Street,  the  only  fortified  makeshift  the  city  possessed, 
whereas  they  might  deter  acrobatic  Indians  from  jumping 
over,  they  could  not   endure  a   regular  military  siege.  \ 

Furthermore,  out  of  a  population  of  1,500,  perhaps  250  i 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  addition  to  the  150  regular  1 
soldiers   in  the   fort,   and  these   forces   would   have  had  to 
encounter   1,000  English  soldiers   and  sailors,  as   well  as  a 
large  number  of  colonial  volunteers.     Here  again,  granting  i 
the  equivalence   of   one  Dutchman  to   four  Englishmen,  the  j 
military  defenders  of  New  Amsterdam  themselves  could  not  | 
be  relied  on.     Neither  the  burgher  guard  nor  the  farmers  I 
in   the   vicinity   were    inclined   to   fight,    and   the   troops   in 
the   fort,  verging  on  the  point   of   mutiny,  muttered  about  j 
the   places    ''where   booty   is    to   be    found,   and   where   the 
young  women  live  who  wear  gold  chains."     The  inhabitants 
of   New  Amsterdam  naturally  dreaded  the  consequences  of  | 
a   useless    resistance,   a   capture  by   storm   and   the   ensuing 
outrageous    treatment    especially    by    the    English    colonials, 
"who  expected  nothing  else  than  pillage,  plunder  and  blood- 
shed,   as   men   could   perceive  by   their  cursing   and  talking 
when  mention  was  made  of  a  capitulation." 

On  September  6,  1664,  the  commission  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  surrender  met  at  Stuyvesant's  bouwerie.  Among 
other  privileges  the  Dutch  were  promised  security  in  prop- 
erty and  business,  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  like.  For 
the  present,  also,  the  municipal  magistrates  should  retain 
their  offices  and  discharge  their  usual  functions.  Two  days 
later  "the  fort  and  town  called  New  Amsterdam  upon  the! 
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island  of  Manhattoes"  formally  surrendered,  and  with 
ex-Director  General  Stuyvesant  at  the  head,  the  Dutch 
garrison  marched  out  with  their  arms,  drums  beating  and 
colors  flying  and  lighted  matches.  It  was  a  sad  moment 
for  the  old  autocrat  of  New  Amsterdam  as  he  beheld  his 
little  army  departing  for  the  Fatherland,  and  the  passing 
of  his  city  to  the  foreigner  and  himself  to  retirement.  The 
fort  was  renamed  Fort  James,  the  city  New  York  and  the 
province  the  same.  All  the  public  rights  and  franchises, 
also,  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  of  course,  became 
the  property  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

What  aspect  did  incipient  New  York  City  present  to 
Colonel  Nicolls,  who  now  assumed  the  duties  of  provincial 
governor?  To  quote  from  contemporary  descriptions:  "The 
town  is  compact  and  oval,  with  very  fair  streets  and  several 
good  houses  .  .  .  built  most  of  brick  and  stone  and 
covered  with  red  and  black  tile  .  .  .  after  the  manner 
of  Holland,  to  the  number  of  about  four  hundred  .  .  . 
which  in  those  parts  are  held  considerable  .  .  .  and 
the  land  being  high  it  gives  at  the  distance  a  pleasing  aspect 
to  the  spectators.  .  .  .  The  city  has  an  earthen  fort 
.  .  .  within  (which)  .  .  .  stand  a  wind  mill  and  a 
very  high  staff  upon  which  a  flag  is  hoisted  whenever  any 
vessel  is  seen  in  .  .  .  (the  lower)  bay.  The  church  rises 
with  a  lofty  doubled  roof,  between  which  a  square  tower 
looms  up.  On  the  one  side  is  the  prison  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  church  is  the  governor's  house.  ...  At  the 
waterside  stand  the  gallows  and  the  whip  (ping  post)  (and) 
a  handsome  city  tavern  adorns  the  furthest  point."  How- 
ever this  appearance  of  the  Anglo-Dutch  city  of  New  York 
may  have  impressed  the  English  governor  at  the  outset,  it 
was  not  very  long  before  he  echoed  the  pride  of  its  magis- 
trates when  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York  that  it  was  "the 
best  of  all  His  Majesty's  towns  in  America.'* 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  recall  how 
these    magistrates    regarded    the    change    of    rule.      A    few 
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days  after  the  surrender  they  wrote  to  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company :  "We,  your  Honors'  loyal,  sorrowful  and 
desolate  subjects,  cannot  neglect  nor  keep  from  relating 
the  event  which,  through  God's  pleasure  .  .  .  unexpect- 
edly happened  to  us  in  consequence  of  your  Honors'  neglect 
and  forgetfulness.  .  .  .  Since  we  have  no  longer  to 
depend  on  your  Honors'  promises  of  protection,  we,  with 
all  the  poor,  sorrowing  and  abandoned  commonalty  here 
must  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Almighty  .  .  .  not  doubting 
but  He  will  stand  by  us  in  this  sorely  afflicting  conjuncture." 
.  .  .  After  the  names  of  the  burgomasters  and  schepens 
comes  the  highly  significant  subscription:  "Done  at  Yorck, I 
heretofore  named  Amsterdam  in  New  Netherland." 

To  the  Duke  of  York  they  wrote  after  Governor 
Nicolls  had  administered  to  them  the  oath  of  office:  "It  has 
pleased  God  to  bring  us  under  your  Royal  Highness'  obedi- 1 
ence,  wherein  we  promise  to  conduct  ourselves  as  good  sub- 
jects are  bound  to  do,  deeming  ourselves  fortunate  that 
His  Highness  has  provided  us  with  so  gentle,  wise  and 
intelligent  a  gentleman  as  governor  as  the  Honorable  Colonel 
Nicolls,  confident  and  assured  that  under  the  wings  of  this 
valiant  gentleman  we  shall  bloom  and  grow  like  the  cedar 
on  Lebanon,  especially  because  we  are  assured  of  His  Royal 
Highness'  excellent  graciousness  and  care  for  his  subjects  j 
and  people."  .  .  .  "Praying  then  his  Royal  Highness 
to  be  pleased  to  take  our  interest  and  the  welfare  of  this 
country  into  serious  consideration  ...  we  are  your 
.  .  .  dutiful  subjects,  schout,  burgomasters  and  schepens 
of  this  city."  Just  as  the  previous  subscription  indicated  a 
state  of  transition,  so  now  the  indorsement  of  this  com- 
munication reveals  the  transition  completed:  "Done,  New 
Yorck,  on  Manhattans  Island,  1664." 

In  their  new  sphere,  however,  the  city  magistrates  did  not 
forget  to  honor  the  masterful  old  Director  who  had  guided  the 
destinies  of  New  Amsterdam  from  its  rise  as  a  city,  through 
the   period   of   municipal  individualism  to   its   establishment 
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as  New  York.  Says  the  record :  "Petrus  Stuyvesant  .  .  . 
communicates  .  .  .  as  he  is  about  to  depart  for  Father- 
land, that  he  wishes  the  bench  of  burgomasters  and  schepens 
every  luck  and  happiness,  which  was  also  wished  to  him 
by  burgomasters  and  schepens  and  that  he  may  settle  and 
arrange  his  affairs  in  Fatherland  to  his  satisfaction.  And 
the  above-named  Herr  Stuyvesant  requests,  if  the  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  think  proper,  that  they  accord  to 
him  a  certificate  of  his  comportment,  which  may  avail  him 
or  his  children  to-day  or  to-morrow.  And  they  resolve  as 
follows:  We,  the  undersigned  schout,  burgomasters  and 
schepens  of  the  city  of  New  Yorck,  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, formerly  named  New  Amsterdam,  certify  and 
declare,  at  the  request  of  the  Honorable  Petrus  Stuyvesant, 
late  Director  General  of  New  Netherland,  and  who  now  on 
the  change  by  the  English  is  about  to  return  to  Patria,  that 
his  Honor  has  during  about  eighteen  years'  administration 
conducted  and  demeaned  himself  not  only  as  Director  Gen- 
eral, according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  ought  to  do, 
on  all  occurring  circumstances,  for  the  interest  of  the  West 
India  Company,  but  besides  as  an  honest  proprietor  and 
patriot  of  this  province  and  a  supporter  of  the  reformed 
religion." 

This  was  not  only  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  sterling 
character  of  Stuyvesant,  but  was  designed  to  aid  him  in 
the  defence  of  his  conduct  before  the  Company  and  the 
Dutch  government.  He  returned  to  Manhattan  triumphantly 
vindicated,  gave  up  his  house  on  Whitehall  Street  to  the 
English  governor  as  an  official  residence  and  retired  to  his 
bouwerie.  He  and  Nicolls  became  fast  friends  and  many 
were  the  genial  repasts  enjoyed  by  the  English  governor 
and  his  Dutch  predecessor  at  the  country  house.  For  some 
years  the  familiar  and  picturesque  figure  of  the  venerable 
Director  was  seen  about  the  streets  of  New  York.  Interested 
in  the  civil  and  religious  welfare  of  his  beloved  city,  he 
lived  to  the  hale  old  age  of  eighty,  "lovable"  and  "admir- 
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able,"  a  noble  gentleman  of  the  ancient  type,  but  to  the  day 
of  his  death  in  1672  cherishing  not  a  "particle  of  respect  for 
popular  liberty  ...  or  notions  about  the  rights  of  man." 
He  was  buried  in  a  vault  under  the  little  church  he  had 
built  on  his  bouwerie.  On  the  site  of  that  chapel  stands 
St.  Mark's  Church,  and  on  a  stone  embedded  in  the  wall 
of  that  building  the  curious  wayfarer  may  still  read  the 
inscription  that  reveals  the  last  resting  place  of  Peter  I 
Stuyvesant. 

Turning   now   to    a   brief   survey   of   the   circumstances  j 
under  which  New  Amsterdam  passed  into  New  York  with  { 
the  purpose  of  showing  the  modifications  introduced  by  the 
English  system  of  government,  it  may  be  said  that  the  magis- 
trates continued  to  transact  their  judicial  and  administrative 
business   immediately   after   the   surrender   as    calmly   as   if 
nothing   unusual   had    occurred.      And   not   until   it   became  j 
necessary    to    choose    new    officers    did    the    first    political  j 
change    appear.      Instead   of   being   permitted   to    present  a  I 
double  number   of   names   from   which   the  governor  could 
select   the    incumbents    for   the   vacant    offices,    the    retiring] 
board   of  burgomasters   and   schepens  were  allowed  merely  | 
to  nominate  the  precise  number  of  persons  whom  the  gov- 
ernor then   formally   appointed.      But   even   this   shadow  of 
municipal   individualism   did  not  last  long.     In  June,   1665, 
Nicolls  abolished  the  "form  of  government  late  in  practice 
within  His  Majesty's  town  of  New  York,  under  the  name 
and  style  of  schout,  burgomasters  and  schepens,  which  are 
not  known  or  customary  in  any  of  His  Majesty's  dominions," 
and  substituted  for  it  "one  body  politic  and  corporate  under 
the   government   of   a  mayor,   aldermen  and   sheriff."     The 
governor    then    proceeded    to    appoint    directly    the    mayor, 
Thomas    Willett,    five    aldermen    and    the    sheriff.      In   this 
arrangement    it    will    be    noticed   that    the    office    of    sheriff 
follows   the  others,   as   compared  with  the   practice   of  the 
Dutch  in  mentioning  the  office  of  schout  first.     This  devia-: 
tion    from    the    Dutch    custom    merely    indicates    that    thCj 
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English  considered  the  dignity  and  duties  of  a  sheriff  to 
be  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  officers,  whereas  the 
Dutch,  by  making  the  schout  at  once  the  sheriff,  the  pubHc 
prosecutor  and  the  supervisor  of  the  customs  assigned  to 
the  office  a  higher  dignity  and  importance,  therefore  plac- 
ing it  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  municipal  magistrates. 

Of  the  city  officials  thus  appointed  by  the  governor  the 
mayor  was  an  Englishman,  as  also  were  two  of  the  aldermen 
and  the  sheriff.  The  old  burgomasters  and  schepens,  some 
of  whom  were  on  the  new  board,  entered  an  earnest  pro- 
test against  the  method  of  appointment  as  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  the  terms  of  surrender,  of  which  one  had  provided 
that  all  magistrates  should  continue  .  .  .  till  the  time  of 
election  and  then  new  ones  were  to  be  chosen  by  themselves. 
To  this  projected  revival  of  individualism  for  the  city 
Nicolls  suavely  replied  that  at  the  first  election  held  after 
the  establishment  of  the  English  power  the  retiring  magis- 
trates had  chosen  their  successors  with  his  approval,  and 
these  officials  had  remained  in  office  up  to  the  present; 
hence  the  terms  in  question  had  not  undergone  infringement. 
The  burgomasters  and  schepens,  now  about  to  disappear 
from  the  municipal  register,  ventured  to  remonstrate 
against  this  close  construction  of  the  language,  but  since  the 
governor  was  technically  right,  and  since  he  had  received 
orders  from  the  Duke  of  York  to  "establish  the  government 
of  the  city  conformable  to  the  customs  of  England,"  he 
politely  ignored  the  protest  and  installed  his  appointees  on 
June  14. 

This  plan  of  direct  appointment,  instead  of  the  Dutch 
method  of  participation  by  the  city  officials  themselves, 
remained  in  force  till  1669,  when,  after  Nicolls  had  been 
succeeded  as  governor  by  Colonel  Francis  Lovelace,  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  prevailed  on  the  new  governor  to  restore 
the  Dutch  practice.  They  accordingly  submitted  to  him  a 
ilist  of  names  double  the  number  required  for  the  offices  of 
mayor,     aldermen     and     sheriff,     out     of     which     Lovelace 
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graciously  chose  the  necessary  half.  On  the  occasion  also 
of  his  accession  to  the  governorship,  Lovelace  presented  to 
the  city  authorities  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  York  what 
were  called  at  the  time  ''the  gayety  and  circumstantial  part 
of  government;"  namely,  a  new  seal,  a  silver  mace  and 
seven  ornate  gowns  for  the  seven  dignitaries  of  New  York. 

Other  modifications  introduced  by  the  advent  of  English 
rule  were:  the  employment  of  the  jury  system  as  against 
the  Dutch  method  of  referees;  the  support  of  clergymen  by 
the  city  instead  of  by  the  provincial  government,  and  in 
1668  the  abolition  of  the  exclusive  burgher  right  created 
eleven  years  before.  The  reasons  for  the  act  last  named 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  being  subject  to  English 
jurisdiction  they  had  no  competition  to  fear  from  their 
colonial  neighbors  and  the  like,  and  also  that,  since  the 
municipal  offices  were  no  longer  the  perquisite  of  great 
burghers  alone,  the  institution  had  simply  lapsed.  Over 
another  modification,  however,  quite  a  little  controversy 
arose.  This  was  the  plan  to  quarter  soldiers  on  the 
inhabitants. 

According  to  Governor  Nicolls  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  James  "were  not  boarded  or  washed  nor 
had  pot  or  kettle  to  cook  for  themselves,"  and  besides  were 
inclined  to  insolence  and  disturbance  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions.  For  the  peace  of  the  citizens  he  believed  it 
needful  to  quarter  the  soldiers  on  them.  To  this  end  the 
provincial  government  would  furnish  a  certain  amount  of 
provisions  and  the  householder  would  receive  from  the  city 
two  guilders  a  week  for  the  maintenance  of  the  men.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  needful  revenue  for  such  expenditure 
he  would  reassign  to  the  city  the  income  from  the  excise, 
the  weigh  scales  and  the  ferry,  all  of  which  had  been 
seized  by  the  provincial  government  at  the  time  of  the  i 
surrender.  But  out  of  fifty  householders  summoned  to 
consider  the  question  only  ten  professed  willingness  to 
harbor  the   soldiers.     That   the   rate   of  board   rather  than 
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the  principle  of  household  quartering  of  troops  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  reluctance  was  manifest  when  in 
October,  1665,  the  governor  agreed  to  increase  the  payments 
to  be  made  to  the  temporary  landlord  for  board,  lodging, 
washing,  small  beer  and  firewood,  whereupon  the  soldiers 
obtained  the  residence  desired. 

However  well  treated  the  English  soldiers  may  have 
been  at  the  hands  of  the  New  York  householders,  they 
could  not  cope  with  the  huge  fleet  of  twenty-three  Dutch 
warships,  having  on  board  1,600  men  under  the  command 
of  Admirals  Evertsen  and  Binckes,  when  it  arrived  off 
Sandy  Hook,  August  7,  1673.  The  situation  was  practically 
the  same  as  in  1664,  except  that  a  Dutch  expedition  now 
menaced  New  York  as  an  English  expedition  had  threatened 
New  Amsterdam.  True  to  the  reversal  of  positions,  English 
commissioners  were  sent  to  demand  why  the  Dutch  fleet 
had  come  in  "such  a  hostile  manner  to  disturb  His  Majesty's 
subjects  in  this  place."  To  this  bold  front  the  Dutch  com- 
manders replied  that  they  had  come  simply  to  take  what  was 
"their  own  and  their  own  they  would  have."     After  further 

I    negotiations  at  the  expiration  of  a  specified  half  hour,  unlike 
the  occurrence  in  1664,  the  Dutch  vessels  opened  fire  on  the 

j    fort,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  the  garrison.     There- 

ii    upon  Captain  Anthony  Colve  landed  with  six  hundred  men 
1    on  the  shore  of  the  Hudson,  back  of  the  present  Trinity 
Church,  and  marched  down  Broadway.     Before  they  could 
'    arrive    at   the    fort   they   were   met    with    proposals    for    a 
surrender  on  substantially  the  same  terms  as  those  of  1664. 
The    naval    commanders    thereupon    assumed    possession    of 
I    jj!  the  province  in  the  name  of  the  Dutch  government.     They 
i;       also  rechristened  the  province  New   Netherland,  its  capital 
[    I   and  metropolis   New   Orange,   instead  of   New   Amsterdam, 
:    j   and  the  fort,  William  Henry,  after  the  name  of  the  Stad- 
I    j  holder  of  Holland,  who  later  became  King  William  HI  of 
t    I  England,  and  appointed  Captain  Colve  as  military  governor, 
I  On  August  15  a  general  meeting  of  the  burghers,  who 
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had  cordially  welcomed  the  restoration  of  Dutch  rule,  was 
convened  at  the  city  hall  to  elect  six  persons  for  burgo- 
masters and  fifteen  for  schepens  from  among  the  wealthy 
people  and  those  of  the  Reformed  Calvinistic  faith  only. 
From  this  number  the  military  government  selected  three 
names  for  burgomasters,  thus  making  one  additional,  and 
the  usual  number  of  five  schepens.  The  schout,  as  the 
most  important  officer,  was  appointed  directly,  and  the  new  | 
municipal  government  inaugurated  on  August  17.  I 

But  if  the  people  of  New  Orange,  formerly  New  j 
Amsterdam  and  New  York,  imagined  that  the  return  of  j 
Dutch  rule  meant  an  enhancement  of  municipal  individu-  I 
alism  the  military  governer  soon  convinced  them  of  their  j 
mistake.  Indeed  the  system  of  control  exercised  by  the 
provincial  authorities  under  the  Dutch  restoration  was  more 
severe  than  anything  the  city  had  known  since  its  incorpora- 
tion. Explained  in  the  light  of  the  conduct  displayed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Amsterdam  on  the  advent  of  the 
English  in  1664,  the  strictness  of  the  military  government 
seems  due  to  a  more  or  less  reasonable  suspicion  of  the  con- 
stancy of  the  political  affections  cherished  by  the  citizens 
of  Manhattan,  as  well  as  to  the  fear  of  English  counter- 
occupation.  Of  course,  the  municipal  magistrates  had  to 
renounce  the  insignia  of  English  forms — ^"the  gayety  and 
circumstantial  part  of  government"  furnished  by  the  official 
seal,  mace  and  gowns,  which  were  carefully  deposited  in 
the  fort.  And  in  his  instructions  to  the  schout,  burgo- 
masters and  schepens  regarding  their  judicial  and  administra- 
tive duties.  Governor  Colve  restricted  the  nomination  of  the 
double  number  of  persons  by  the  retiring  board  to  the 
"most  wealthy  .  .  .  and  such  ...  as  are  of  the 
Reformed  Christian  religion,  or  at  least  well  affected 
towards  it;"  reserved  the  right  to  intensify  conservative  rule 
by  keeping  the  present  incumbents  in  office,  and  ordered  a 
military  commissioner  to  preside  at  the  sessions  of  the  mag- 
istracy in  his  behalf.     Naturally,  the  schout,  burgomasters 
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and  schepens  resented  the  suspicion  involved  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  officer  and  protested  to  the  governor  that  it 
violated  the  practices  of  the  Fatherland,  injured  the  privileges 
of  the  bench  and  the  burghers,  and  seriously  depreciated 
their  character. 

The  stern  threat  of  instant  dismissal  from  office,  how- 
ever, checked  any  further  remonstrance  and  in  July,  1674,, 
much  to  their  disgust,  the  burgomasters  and  schepens  beheld 
their  pet  aversion,  the  military  commissioner,  elevated  to 
the  permanent  presidency  of  the  board  in  the  capacity  of 
schout.  In  the  following  month,  also,  the  governor  tightened 
the  reins  of  control  by  reducing  the  number  of  burgomasters 
from  three  to  two  as  formerly  and  lowering  the  normal 
number  of  schepens  from  five  to  three,  while  he  retained  the 
direct  appointment  of  the  schout.  He  did  allow  the  old  sys- 
tem of  double  election  for  the  burgomasters  and  schepens 
to  continue,  but  modified  it  by  having  only  one  burgomaster 
retire  at  a  time,  thus  insuring  the  possibility  of  a  longer 
term  of  service  if  deemed  necessary. 

Just  as  the  governor  believed  it  advisable  to  forestall 
any  refractory  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  city  magistrates, 
so  did  these  officials  deem  it  necessary  to  check  the  dis- 
orderly practices  on  Sunday  in  particular,  which  the  recent 
changes  had  probably  aggravated.  The  last  ordinance  on 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  framed  under  Dutch 
auspices  on  Manhattan  closely  resembled  earlier  regulations 
on  the  subject  in  that  it  forbade  "from  sunrise  to  sundown 
.  .  .  all  sorts  of  handicraft,  trade  and  traffic,  gaming, 
boat  racing  or  running  with  carts  or  wagons,  fishing,  fowl- 
ing, running  and  picking  nuts,  strawberries  and  the  like, 
all  riotous  racing,  calling  and  shouting  of  children  in  the 
streets,  together  with  all  unlawful  exercises  and  games, 
drunkenness,  frequenting  taverns  or  tap-houses,  dancing, 
cardplaying,  ballplaying,  rolling  nine  pins  or  bowls,  which  is 
more  in  vogue  on  this  than  on  any  other  day." 

All  tavern  keepers  and  tapsters,  therefore,  were  "strictly 
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enjoined   to    entertain    no    clubs    on    this    day     .     .     .    nor 
.     .     .     suffer  any  games   in   their   houses   or  places  under 
a  heavy  penalty."     And  if  any  children  be  caught  on  the 
street  playing,  racing  and  shouting  previous  to  the  termina- 
tion of  the  last  preaching,  the  officers  of  the  law  may  take 
their   hat   or   upper   garment,   which    shall   not  be   restored 
to  their  parents   until  they  have  paid  a  fine.     ''The  inten- 
tion of  such  prohibition"  was  "not  that  a  stranger  or  citizen  I 
shall  not  buy  a  drink  of  wine  or  beer  for  the  assuaging  of 
his  thirst,  but  only  to  prevent  the  sitting  of  clubs  on  the 
Sabbath,    whereby   many    are   hindered   resorting  to   Divine 
Worship."      Taken    as    a    whole,    the    ordinance    indicates  | 
clearly  two  facts :    first,  that  the  old  prohibition  against  the  j 
sale  of  liquor  on  the  Sabbath  had  undergone  a  liberal  modifi-  i 
cation  and,  second,  that  after  all,  judging  from  the  list  of 
offences  just  catalogued,  Manhattan  must  have  been  a  lively  j 
island   for  young  men  and   old,   despite  the  current  notion  \ 
about  the  ponderous  solemnity  of  its  Dutch  citizens.  i 

About  this  time  also  it  appears  that  the  fences,  as  well 
as    the    morals,    at    least    of    the    people    residing    between  | 
Haarlem     and    the    Freshwater     (Centre     Street),     needed  | 
salutary   correction.      In   the   instructions   drawn   up   by  the 
magistrates  for  the  fence  viewers  it  is  stated  that,  not  only  j 
shall  an  individual  keep  his  own  fence  in  repair,  but  if  he  j 
thinks    his    neighbor's    fence    not    good    or    sufficient,    "and 
dreading   damage   thereby"    from   migratory   animals,   "shall  I 
first  request  his  neighbor  in  love  and   friendship  to  repair  j 
his    fence,"    otherwise    he    must    complain    to    the    proper 
officials. 

The  depredations  still  committed  by  stray  animals  of  a 
certain  kind  upon  the  fortifications  led  the  military  governor 
to  command  that  their  sphere  of  activity  "within  this  city 
and  its  jurisdiction  unto  the  Fresh  Water"  be  confined 
within  fences  on  pain  of  confiscation. 

In  order  further  to  place  the  city  "in  proper  state  of 
defence"  against  the  dangers  of  English  hostility,  the  governor 
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ordered  the  removal  of  all  houses  near  the  fort,  thus  safe- 
guarding that  structure  against  one  mode  of  attack  at  least. 
For  their  losses  the  owners  received  compensation  in  money 
or  in  land  elsewhere.  The  people  of  New  Orange,  also,  had 
to  perform  military  service,  part  of  which  consisted  in  work- 
ing on  the  fortifications;  otherwise  they  had  to  pay  a 
special  tax.  To  facilitate  the  financial  duties  of  the  city  in 
this  respect  the  revenues  from  the  excise,  the  weigh  scales 
and  the  ferry  which  the  provincial  government  had  seized  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Dutch  reoccupation  were  again  turned 
over  to  it. 

In  December,  1673,  Governor  Colve  issued  a  series  of 
military  regulations.  He  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Orange  to  export  provisions  and  commanded  them  to  lay 
in  a  stock  that  would  last  eight  months  at  least.  Moreover, 
since  the  fortifications  had  nearly  attained  completion,  a  cor- 
responding strictness  must  be  observed  in  the  duties  of  the 
civil  and  military  authorities.  Not  only  could  no  one  enter 
or  leave  the  city,  except  by  the  regular  gates,  but  an 
elaborate  formality  had  to  be  maintained  in  guarding  these 
portals  of  New  Orange.  At  drumbeat,  a  half  hour  before 
sundown,  the  militia  paraded  in  front  of  the  city  hall.  Then 
the  burgomasters  received  the  keys  of  the  city  from  the 
guard  at  the  fort  and  with  an  escort  of  six  proceeded  in 
state  to  lock  the  gates  and  assign  the  citizen  night  watch. 
,By  a  similar  pageant  at  sunrise  the  gates  were  opened  and 
|the  keys  restored  to  their  keepers  at  the  fort. 

For  the  domestic  habits  of  the  burghers  this  martial 
I  service  must  have  been  rather  toilsome  and  the  honor  an 
irksome  one  to  the  burgomasters,  especially  on  cold  winter 
mornings.  Crediting  all  due  activity  to  the  American  tem- 
[perament  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  even  the  present 
layor  of  New  York,  with  all  his  punctuality,  would  care  to 
lexchange  his  privilege  of  beginning  his  daily  task  at  9:30  or 
10  o'clock  for  the  pretentious  morning  and  evening  parade 
(Of  a  burgomaster   at  the   end   of   the  seventeenth   century. 
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The  pageant  in  question  is  thus  described  by  Mrs.  Sigourney 
with  some  words  of  eulogy  on  the  burghers  and  their  city: 

Lo!  with  the  sun  came  forth  a  goodly  train 

The  portly  mayor  with  his  full  guard  of  state. 

Hath  aught  of  evil  vexed  their  fair  domain 

That  thus  its  limits  they  perambulate, 

With  heavy  measured  steps  and  brows  of  care, 

Counting  its  scattered  roofs  with  fixed  portentous  stare? 

Behold  the  keys,  with  solemn  pomp  restored 

To  one  in  warlike  costume  stoutly  braced — 

He  of  yon  fort  the  undisputed  lord — 

Deep  lines  of  thought  are  on  his  forehead  traced, 

As  though  of  Babylon,  the  proud  command, 

Or  hundred-gated  Thebes  were  yielded  to  his  hand. 

See  here  and  there  the  buildings  cluster  round 

All  to  the  street  their  cumbrous  gables  stretching, 

With  square-clipped  trees  and  snug  enclosures  bound — 

A  most  uncouth   material   for  sketching — 

Each  with  its  stoop  from  whose  sequestered  shade 

The  Dutchman's  evening  pipe  in  cloudy  volumes  played — 

Yet  deem  them  not  for  ridicule  a  theme — 

These  worthy  burghers  with  their  spouses  kind — 

Scorning  of  heartless  pomp  the  gilded  dream 

To  deeds  of  peaceful  industry  inclined, 

In  hospitality  sincere  and  grave, 

Inflexible  in  truth,  in  simple  virtue  brave. 

Hail !  mighty  city-high  must  be  his  fame 

Who  round  thy  bounds  at  sunrise  now  should  walk, 

Still  wert  thou  lovely,  whatso'er  thy  name, 

New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  or  New  York. 

Whether  in  cradle  sleep  on  seaweed  laid, 

Or  on  thine  island  throne  in  queenly  pov/er  arrayed. 

If  eulogies  be  tributes  to  the  dead  those  just  delivered 
upon  Manhattan  under  Dutch  rule  were  certainly  appro- 
priate, for  the  dissolution  of  New  Orange  was  at  handj 
At  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  England  and  Holland 
early  in  1674  New  Netherland  reverted  to  the  former 
country  and  again  became  New  York.  The  entry  in  the 
municipal    records    announcing    the    fact    runs    as    follows 
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"The  governor  general  appearing  in  court  (of  schout,  burgo- 
masters and  schepens),  states  that  he  has  now  received 
.  .  .  absolute  orders  from  .  .  .  their  High  Mighti- 
nesses for  the  restitution  of  this  province  ...  to  His 
Majesty  of  Great  Britain  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
.  .  .  with  further  orders  that  he  return  home  with  the 
garrison  as  soon  as  possible,  which  His  Honor  resolved  to 
communicate  to  the  court,  informing  them  .  .  .  that  if 
they  had  yet  any  representation  to  make  to  their  High 
Mightinesses  it  would  be  willingly  presented  by  His  Honor.^' 
But  the  recent  military  regime  had  apparently  moderated 
the  earlier  enthusiasm  for  the  Fatherland  and  contenting 
themselves  with  what  had  been  done  beyond  the  seas  the 
magistrates  simply  answered:  "The  worshipful  court  hath 
thanked  the  governor."  Finally  we  read  that  "on  the  tenth 
of  November  anno  1674,  the  province  of  New  Netherland 
is  surrendered  by  Governor  Colve  to  Governor  Major 
Edmund  Andros  in  behalf  of  His  Majesty  of  Great  Britain." 
Thus  did  New  Orange  pass  from  view  and  with  it  the  days 
of  the  Dutch  dynasty. 

As  a  closing  word  it  might  be  recalled  that,  although 
New  York  grew  up  as  an  English  city  and  became  the 
metropolis  of  the  American  nation,  it  has  remained  true  to 
its  Dutch  forerunner,  for  when  we  would  personify  the 
city  we  call  it  Father  Knickerbocker.  Perchance  the  spirit 
of  Peter  Stuyvesant  yet  stumps  along  unseen  amid  the 
multitudes  and  guards  with  jealous  care  his  "island  of 
the  hills." 
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1892 — August  18th — Society  instituted. 

October   18th — Society  incorporated. 
December   19th — First  General  Court  and  Dinner  at 
Delmonico's.      Mr.    Frederic  J.   de   Peyster   elected 
first  Governor  and  Mr.  Howland  Pell,  Secretary. 

1893 — May — The  New  York  Society,  with  the  Societies  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  the  District  of  Columbia  organized  the  Gen- 
eral Society,  these  States  having  been  previously 
chartered  by  the  Society  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
December  19th — Second  General  Court  and  Second 
Dinner  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf. 

I  1894 — November  12th — Business  Court  at  Hotel  Waldorf. 
Address  by  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Valentine  on  "Antiqui- 
ties of  Tarrytown  and  Other  Places." 

November  12th — Council  appropriated  $10  toward 
the  Louisburg  Memorial  Fund. 

December  19th— Third  General  Court  at  Hotel  Wal- 
dorf. Paper  read  by  Rev.  George  M.  Bodge,  Chap- 
lain of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  on  "The  Great 
Narragansett  Swamp  Fight." 

1895 — February  11th — ^Third  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf. 

March  11th — Business  Court  at  Hotel  Waldorf.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Benedict  on  the  "Capture 
of  the  Margaretta." 

June  17th — Society  represented  at  the  unveiling  of  the 
Louisburg  Monument,  erected  by  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Colonial  Wars  in  commemoration  of  the 
capture  of  Louisburg,  A.  D.  1745. 

November  25th — Business  Court  at  the  Hotel  Wal- 
dorf. Paper  read  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Benedict  on 
the  "Siege  of  Louisburg." 
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December  19th — Fourth  General  Court  at  the  Hotel 
Waldorf.  Paper  read  by  Hon.  Everett  Pepperell 
Wheeler  on  the  ''Siege  of  Louisburg  and  Its  Effect 
on  the  American  Colonies." 

1896 — February  11th — Fourth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 
March   6th — Business   Court   at   Delmonico's.     Paper 

read  by  Mr.  Abraham  B.  Valentine  on  the  "Battle 

of  Lake  George." 
November  16th — Business  Court  held  at  Hotel  Waldorf. 
December  19th — Fifth  General  Court  at  Delmonico's. 

Paper  read  by  Mr.  Richard  H.  Green  on  "The  Early 

Half  of  the  Colonial  Period." 

1897 — January  28th — Fifth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's, 
March  15th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
April   10th — Special   Business   Court   at   Delmonico's. 

Limit  of  membership  increased  from  750  to  l,OOO.i 
April — Distributed  to  members  printed  account  of  the! 

Battle  of  Lake  George. 
November  15th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.        ) 
December  20th — Sixth  General  Court  at  Delmonico's.! 

Paper  read  by  Mr.  Howard  R.  Bayne  on  "The  Colonyi 

of  Virginia  in  1619."  [ 


1898 — January  21st — Sixth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 

March  21st — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Mr.  A. 
B.  Valentine  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  G.  F.  H.  Bartlett. 
of  Buffalo,  on  "Elder  William  Brewster." 

November  21st — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Benedict  on  "Massac 
chusetts  Bay  in  1637." 

December  19th — Seventh  General  Court  at  Delmoni- 
co's. Paper  read  by  Mr.  Howard  R.  Bayne  entitled 
"Journal  of  an  Officer  at  Havana,  1762." 

1899 — January  16th — Seventh  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico'sj 
March  20th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.     Papei 
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read  by  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Betts   on  "The  Siege  and 

Second  Capture  of  Louisburg  in  1758." 
November  20th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
December  19th — Eighth  General  Court  at  Delmonico's. 

Paper  read  by   Mr.   Robert  D.   Benedict   on   "The 

Pequot  War." 

1900 — January  30th — Eighth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 
March  19th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.     Paper 

read  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Ray  Hawes  on  "Ticonderoga." 
November  19th — Business  Court  at  Berkeley  School. 

Paper  read  by  Mr.  William  G.  Davies  on  "Ticon- 

deroga  and  Crown  Point." 
December  19th — Ninth  General  Court  at  Delmonico's. 

Paper  read  by  Hon.  Everett  P.  Wheeler  on  "The 

Colonial     Policy     of     Great     Britain     During     the 

Eighteenth    Century    and    Its    Influence    Upon    the 

Nineteenth  Century." 

-'  I  1901 — January  21st — Ninth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 
March   18th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.     Paper 

read  by  Dr.  Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  on  "Medicine 

in  Colonial  Times." 
November  18th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 

read    by    Mr.    E.    Lyman    Short    on    "Lawyers    in 

Colonial  Times." 
December  19th — Tenth  General  Court  at  Delmonico's. 

1902 — January  10th — Tenth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 

March  17th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Miss  Mary  V.  Worstell,  with  stereopticon 
views,  on  "James  Wolfe,  the  Hero  of  Quebec." 

May  27th— Council  voted  a  donation  of  $100.00  to 
Massachusetts  Society  toward  the  erection  of  a 
monument  in  Massachusetts  in  commemoration  of 
the  Great  Swamp  Fight. 

November  17th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.    Ap- 
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propriation  of  $50  to  the  American  Flag  Associa- 
tion. Paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Brugler  on 
''The  Clergy  in  Colonial  Times." 
December  19th — Eleventh  General  Court  at  Delmoni- 
co's.  Paper  read  by  Prof.  James  H.  Canfield  on 
"Some  Educational  Features  in  Colonial  Times." 

1903 — January     10th — Eleventh     Annual     Dinner     at     Del- 
monico's. 

March  16th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Dermot  W.  Keegan  on  "Colonial 
Ideals." 

July  1st — Published  New  York  State  Society  Year 
Book. 

September   8th — Dedication   of    Lake    George    Monu- 
ment, erected  by  the  New  York  State  Society,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Battle  of  Lake  George,  won  ! 
September  8th,  1755.  j 

November  16th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper  i 
read  by  Dr.   Sydney   H.   Carney,  Jr.,   on  "Amuse- 
ments in  Colonial  Times."  j 

December  19th — Twelfth  General  Court  at  Delmoni-  | 
co's.  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Hamilton  B.  Tompkins  | 
on  "The  Great  Swamp  Fight."  j 

1904 — January  12th — Twelfth  Annual  Dinner  at  Delmonico's. 

March  21st — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Major  Louis  L.  Seaman  on  "Native  Troops 
in  Our  Colonial  Possessions." 

July — Published  New  York  State  Society  Year  Book. 

July — Distributed  to  members  printed  Claus  Journal, 
Report  of  Lake  George  Memorial  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  paper  read  on  "Native  Troops  in  Our 
Colonial  Possessions." 

November  21st — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Howard  R.  Bayne  on  "A  Re- 
bellion in  the  Colony  of  Virginia." 
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December — Distributed  to  members  printed  paper  on 
"A  Rebellion  in  the  Colony  of  Virginia." 

December  19th — Thirteenth  General  Court  at  Delmon- 
ico's.  Paper  read  by  Prof.  James  H.  Canfield  on 
"Why  We  Are  What  We  Are." 

1905 — March  20th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Clarence  Storm  on  "Burton's  Views  of 
New  York  in  1830." 

May  3d — Social  Court  at  Hotel  St.  Regis,  in  honor 
of  the  visiting  General  Officers  and  Delegates  to  the 
Triennial   General   Assembly. 

May  4th — Thirteenth  Annual  Dinner  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

November  20th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Evelyn  Briggs  Baldwin  on  "Search 
for  the  North  Pole." 

December  19th — ^Fourteenth  General  Court  at  Delmon- 
ico's. Paper  read  by  Mr.  Fordham  Morris  on  "A 
Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Map  of  Westchester 
County." 

1906 — March  19th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Desmond  Fitzgerald  on  the  "Philippine 
Islands." 

November  15th — Fourteenth  Annual  Dinner  at  Del- 
monico's. 

November  19th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Reginald  Pelham  Bolton  on 
"Revolutionary   Life  on   Manhattan   Island." 

December  19th — Fifteenth  General  Court  at  Delmon- 
ico's. Informal  Address  by  Mr.  Walter  Lispenard 
Suydam  on  "The  Great  Swamp  Fight." 

1907 — March  18th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Mr.  Howard  R.  Bayne  on  "The  Settlement 
of  Jamestown." 
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November  18th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman  on 
"Some  of  the  Curses  of  Colonization,  Relating  Espe- 
cially to  Africa."  i 

November  21st — Fifteenth  Annual  Banquet  at  Del- 
monico's. 

December    19th — Sixteenth    General    Court    at    Del- 
monico's.    Informal  reading  by  Mr.  Walter  Lispen-  j 
ard   Suydam  of   a  printed  paper,  by  Hon.  George 
Grenville   Benedict,   entitled  "Wars  of  the  English  , 
Colonies  in  America."  i 

1908 — March  16th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Hon.  Hugh  Hastings  on  "Historic  Events 
Connected  with  Lake  Champlain." 

November  16th — ^Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Francis  Howard  Williams  on 
"The  Colonial  Prologue  to  the  Drama  of  the 
Revolution." 

November  19th — Sixteenth  Annual  Banquet  at  Del- 
monico's. 

December  19th — Seventeenth  General  Court  at  Del- 
monico's. Committee  appointed  to  arrange  plans  for 
the  erection  of  a  tablet  at  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
William   Streets,  New  York  City. 

1909 — March  15th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Dr.  Marcus  Benjamin  on  "Henry  Hudson." 

September  26th — Special  Church  Service  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration  at  the 
Old  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City, 
Commemorative  Sermon  by  the  Reverend  Doctor 
Howard  Duffield. 

September  27th  and  28th — Hudson-Fulton  Celebration. 
Parades  viewed  from  special  Colonial  War  stand  at 
Central  Park  South,  New  York  City. 

September    29th — Dedication    of    tablet    at    48    Wall 
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Street,  New  York  City,  marking  a  bastion  of  the 
wall  which  extended  along  the  line  of  the  present 
Wall  Street  from  1653  to  1699. 

November  16th — Seventeenth  Annual  Banquet  at 
Delmonico's, 

December  20th — Eighteenth  General  Court  at  Del- 
monico's. 

1910 — March  21st — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Major  Louis  Livingston  Seaman,  M.  D.,  on 
"A  Hunting  Safari  in  British  East  Africa  and 
Uganda,  with  a  Short  Description  of  the  Tsetse 
Fly  and  Sleeping  Sickness." 

November  10th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's. 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Clarence  Storm  on  "Colonial 
Powder  Horns." 

November  15th — Eighteenth  Annual  Banquet  at  Del- 
monico's. 

December  19th — Nineteenth  General  Court  at  Del- 
monico's. Paper  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Gansevoort 
Sanford  on  "Some  Curious   Colonial  Ordinances.'^ 

1911 — March  20th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Professor  Herschel  C.  Parker  of  Columbia 
University  on  "The  1910  Expedition  to  Mt. 
McKinley  in  Alaska." 

November  9th — ^Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.  Paper 
read  by  Professor  Robert  M.  McElroy  of  Prince- 
ton University  on  "The  Great  Virginia  Rebellion 
of  1676   (known  as  Bacon's  Rebellion)." 

November  21st — Nineteenth  Annual  Banquet  at  Del- 
monico's. 

December  19th — Twentieth  General  Court  at  Delmon- 

.  ico's.  Paper  read  by  Mr.  George  Ellsworth  Koues 
on  "Thomas  Dudley,  1576-1653,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony." 
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1912 — March   18th — Business  Court  at  Delmonico's.     Paper     ' 
read  by  Professor  William  R.  Shepherd  of  Colum- 
bia University   on   "The   Passing  of  New  Amster- 
dam." 

May  5th — Special  Church  Service  held  at  the  Old 
First  Church,  New  York  City.  Sermon  by  the 
Reverend  Doctor  Howard  Duffield,  Chaplain  of 
the  Society. 

Jttly  5th — Dedication  of  tablet  at  Fort  Amherst, 
Crown  Point,  N.  Y. 
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OFFICERS  AND  STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE 

SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS  IN  THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Governor, 

WILLIAM  GARY  SANGER. 

Deputy-Governor, 

WILLIAM   WHITEHEAD   LADD. 

Lieutenant-Governors, 

HENRY  GANSEVOORT  SANFORD. 

AMORY   SIBLEY   CARHART.* 

DE  WITT  CLINTON  FALLS. 

Secretary, 

FREDERICK  DWIGHT. 

Deputy-Secretary, 

EDWARD  COLEMAN  DELAFIELD. 

Treasurer, 

CLARENCE  STORM. 

Registrar, 

EDWARD  NICOLL  CROSBY. 

Chancellor, 

WILLIAM  GRAVES  BATES. 

Vice-Chancellor, 

SAMUEL   HOWLAND    HOPPIN, 

Stirgeons, 

FANUEIL  SUYDAM  WEISSE. 

J.  BAYARD  CLARK. 

Historian, 

HERBERT  TREADWELL  WADE. 

Chaplain, 

REV.  DR.  HOWARD  DUFFIELD. 

Genealogist, 

EUGENE  K.  AUSTIN. 

Gentlemen   of  the   Council. 

HENRY  EGLINTON  MONTGOMERY ) 

ARNOLD  WOOD iTerm  expiring  1912. 

JOHN  FRANCIS  DANIELL 1 


*  Deceased. 
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Gentlemen   of   the   Council — Continued 

WALTER  USPENARD  SUYDAM ) 

LEA  McILVAINE  LUQUER V  Term  expiring  1913. 

MAJ.-GEN.  FREDERICK  DENT  GRANT*..   ) 

ROBERT    CARMER    HILL ) 

JOSEPH  FERRIS  SIMMONS I  Term  expiring  1914. 

EDWARD  LASELL  PARTRIDGE j 

Officers   of  the   General  Society   residing  in  New   York, 
{Bx-officio  Members  of  the  Council.) 

HOWLAND  PELL Governor-General 

MAJ.-GEN.  CHARLES  F.  ROE Deputy  Gov.-Gen'l  for  N.  Y. 

CLARENCE   STORM    Secretary-General 

HENRY  GANSEVOORT  SANFORD Deputy  Secretary-General 

T.  J.  OAKLEY  RHINELANDER Historian  General 

Committee  on  Membership, 

THATCHER  T.  P.  LUQUER. 

FREDERICK  SANFORD  WOODRUFF. 

FREDERICK  RAYMOND  LEFFERTS,  JR. 

DOUGLAS  CAMPBELL. 

THOMAS  LUDLOW  CHRYSTIE. 

GEORGE  ERNEST  FAHYS. 
FRANCIS  GRISWOLD  LANDON. 

Committee  on  Historical  Documents, 

FREDERICK  ASHTON  DE  PEYSTER. 

MORTIMER  DELANO. 

SAMUEL  H.  VALENTINE. 

WALTER  GEER. 

GEORGE  ELLSWORTH  KOUES. 

Committee  on  Installation  and  Stewards  of  the  Society, 

CHARLES  DEXTER  CLEVELAND ) 

E.    HUBERT    LITCHFIELD j  ^e""  expinng  1912. 

WALTER  BOUGHTON  CHAMBERS ) 

EDMUND  HOWARD-MARTIN j  Term  expirmg  1913. 

JOHN  ROSS  DELAFIELD ]  ^  .  .      .^.. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON  WELD,  JR [  ^^'"^  ^^P^""^  ^^^^' 

Local  Secretaries, 

JAMES  WILLIAM  COX,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  EDWIN  HOYT,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  WEBSTER  DAY,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

*  Deceased. 
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PROVIDENCE,  RHODE  ISLAND,  MAY  17-19,  1912. 

William  Whitehead  Ladd. 

Walter  Lispenard  Suydam. 

John  Francis  Daniell. 

David  Banks. 

Edmund  Howard-Martin. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY  OF  COLONIAL  WARS 

IN  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  FROM 

ITS  ORGANIZATION. 

Governors,  i 

Frederic  J.  De  Peyster,  1892-1902. 
James  W.  Beekman,  1902-1904. 
James  M.  Varnum,  1904-1906. 
Charles  Francis  Roe,  1906-1908. 
Walter  LispEnard  Suydam,  1908-1910. 
William  Gary  Sanger,  1910- 

Deputy-Governors, 
James  M.  Varnum,  1892-1895. 
George  R.  Schieeeelin,  1895-1897. 
James  W.  Beekman,  1897-1902. 
James  M.  Varnum,  1902-1904. 
Charles  Francis  Roe,  1904-1906.  | 

Walter  LispEnard  Suydam,  1906-1908.  ! 

William  Cary  Sanger,  1908-1910.  I 


William  Whitehead  Ladd,  1910- 

Lieutenant-Governors, 
T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander,  1892-1895  and  1899-1903. 
James  W.  Beekman,  1895-1897. 
Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  1897-1898. 
Edward  de  P.  Livingston,  1897-1898. 
Edward  F.  de  Lancey,  1897-1901. 
Rowland  Pell,  1898-1899. 
Howard  R.  Bayne,  1898-1899. 
Frederick  H.  Betts,  1899-1900. 
Walter  LispEnard  Suydam,  1900-1902. 
William  G.  Davies,  1901-1905. 
Charles  A.  Schermerhorn,  1902-1904. 
Amory  S.  Carhart,  1903-1904. 
E.  Lyman  Short,  1904-1905. 
William  Graves  Bates,  1904-1905. 
WiLLARD  BartlETT,  1905-1906. 
Frederic  de  Peyster  Foster,  1905-1906. 
Stephen  Henry  Olin,  1905-1907. 
William  Gary  Sanger,  1906-1908. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes,  1906-1908. 
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Dai,i,as  Bache  Pratt,  1907-1910. 
Henry  Gansbvoort  Sanford,  1908- 
Amory  SibIvEy  Carhart,  1908- 
De  Witt  Cunton  Fali^s,  1910- 

Secretaries, 
Rowland  Peli.,  1892-1895. 
Philip  Livingston.  1895-1896. 
David  Banks,  Jr.,  1896-1898. 
Wm.  BlEEcker  Seaman,  1S98-1901. 
Francis  F.  Spies,  1901-1902. 
Arthur  S.  Waecott,  1902-1904. 
Henry  GansEvoort  Saneord,  1904-1908. 
Frederick  Dv^ight,  1908- 

Deputy-Secretaries. 
R.  Horace  Gallatin,  1892-1893. 
John  T.  Wainwright,  1893-1894. 
Philip  RhinelandEr,  1894-1895. 
David  Banks,  Jr.,  1895-1896. 
W.  Gedney  Beatty,  1896-1897. 
Wm.  Bleecker  Seaman,  1897-1898. 
Francis  F.  Spies,  1898-1901. 
Arthur  S.  Walcott,  1901-1902. 
Henry  GansEvoort  Saneord,  1902-1904. 
William  G.  Low,  Jr.,  1904-1907. 
Frederick  Dwight,  1907-1908. 
Edward  Codman  Parish,  1908-1909. 
Edward  Coleman  Delaeield,  1909- 

Treasurers, 
S.  Victor  Constant,  1892-1894. 
Arthur  M.  Hatch,  1894-1901. 
Clarence  Storm,  1901-1911. 
Clarence  Storm,  1911- 

Registrars, 
Frederick  E.  Haight,  1892-1897. 
Charles  H.  Pond,  1897-1900. 
Samuel  V.  Hofeman,  1900-1902. 
AcosTA  Nichols,  1902-1906. 
John  Francis  Daniell,  1906-1909. 
Edward  Nicoll  Crosby,  1909- 
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Chancellors, 

Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  1893-1897. 
Frederic  H.  Betts,  1897-1899. 
Wii^LiAM  G.  Davies,  1899-1901. 
James  M.  Varnum,  1901-1902. 
E.  Lyman  Short,  1902-1904. 
Charus  F.  Dari,ington,  1904-1905. 
Everett  PepperrEIvL  Wheei^er,  1905-1906. 
Wir^uAM  Whitehead  Ladd,  1906-1910. 
WiLiviAM  Graves  Bates,  1910- 

Vice-Chancellors, 

WiEEiAM  G.  Davies,  1897-1899. 
Madison  Grant,  1S99-1900. 
CoRTi^ANDT  S.  Van  Rensseeaer,  1900-1901. 
ChareEs  F.  Darlington,  1901-1904. 
Phieip  Livingston,  1904-1905. 
WiEEiAM  Whitehead  Ladd,  1905-1906. 
Samuei,  Rossiter  Betts,  1906-1907. 
Almet  Francis  Jenks,  1907-1908. 
Witi^iAM  Graves  Bates,  1908-1910. 
SamuEe  Hov^eand  Hoppin,  1910- 

Historians, 

Thomas  L.  Ogden,  1892-1894. 
S.  Victor  Constant,  1894-1895. 
Abraham  B.  VaeEntine,  1895-1901. 
Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  1901-1904. 
Bayard  Fish  Foueke,  1904-1907. 
Hov^ARD  Randolph  Bayne,  1907-1908. 
Edward  Trenchard,  1908-1911. 
Herbert  Tread weee  Wade,  1911- 

Genealogists, 

James  H.  Townsend,  1897-1899. 
WiEEIAM   H.   WiEDEY,   1899-1901. 
Edward  Trenchard,  1901. 
Phieip  S.  de  Luze,  1901-1906. 
WiEEiAM  Henry  Foesom,  1906-1910. 
Eugene  K.  Austin,  1910- 
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Chaplains, 

Rev.  MaunseIvL  Van  Rensselaer,  1892-1893. 

Rev.  Ai^exander  Hamiwon,  1893-1896. 

Rt.  Rev.  W11.1.1AM  C.  Doane,  1896-1901. 

The  Very  Rev.  Eugene  Hoffman,  1901-1902. 

Rev.  Chari.es  E.  BrugeEr,  1902-1906. 

Rev.  Howard  Dueeiei^d,  1906- 

Surgeons, 

F.  Le  Roy  SatterlEE,  M.D.,  1893-1901. 
GouvERNEUR  M.  Smith,  M.D.,  1897-1898. 
Sydney  H.  Carney,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  1898-1899. 
Dei^avan  B1.00DG00D,  M.D.,  1899-1901 
Louis  L.  Seaman,  M.D.,  1901-1904. 
C1.ARKS0N  C.  Schuyler,  M.D.,  1901-1902. 
Charles  L.  Dana,  M.D.,  1902-1903. 
Daniel  M.  Stimson,  M.D.,  1903-1907. 
Reynold  Webb  Wilcox,  M.D.,  1904-1906. 
Thomas  Darlington,  M.D.,  1906-1910. 
Faneuil  Suydam  Weisse,  1907- 
J.  Bayard  Clark,  1910- 
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PERPETUAL  MEMBER. 


N.  Y. 
SOCIETY 
NUMBER 

812       Langdon,  Woodbury   Gersdorf 


N.  Y.  City. 


N.  Y. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

SOCIETY 

NUMBER 

1465 

AppiyETON,  Francis  Randaei, 

N.  Y.  City. 

1274 

Austin,  Eugene   K. 

N.  Y.  City. 

695 

Baieey,  Theodorus,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

233 

Bangs,  Anson  CuyeEr 

N.  Y.  City. 

107 

Banks,  David 

N.  Y.  City. 

200 

Bassett,  ChareEs  Frankein 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8 

Bayne,  Howard  Randoeph 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

787 

Beee,  Jared  Weed 

N.  Y.  City. 

315 

Betts,  Samuel  Rossiter 

N.  Y.  City. 

1411 

BicKNEEE,  George  Augustus 

N.  Y.  City. 

167 

Bishop,  Corteandt  Fieed 

N.  Y.  City. 

1443 

Beye,  Joseph  NapoeEon 

N.  Y.  City. 

76 

BowEN,  Cearence  Winthrop 

N.  Y.  City. 

1345 

Brokaw,  George  TutteE 

N.  Y.  City. 

255 

BrugeEr,  Rev.  ChareEs  Edward 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

276 

Bryant,  Percy,  M.D. 

Rahway,  N.  J. 

254 

Bryson,  Andrew 

New  Castee,  Dee. 

946 

Burke,  James   Stranahan 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1549 

BuRRiEE,  Edward  Livingston 

N.  Y.  City. 

181 

Cammann,  George  Phieip 

N.  Y.  City. 

87 

Carnochan,  Gouverneur  Morris 

N.  Y.  City. 

264 

Chieds,  James  Edmund 

N.  Y.  City. 

95 

Ceark,  Henry  Schiefeeein 

N.  Y.  City. 

109 

Ceark,  Wileiam  Newton 

N.  Y.  City. 

160 

Cearkson,  BanyEr 

N.  Y.  City. 

1078 

Cochrane,  Adam  Wieeiam  SpiEs 

N.  Y.  City. 

192 

CoGHiEE,  Howard 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

194 

CoGswEix,  CuEEEN  Van  RenssEeaer 

N.  Y.  City. 

446 

CoEEs,  Henry  Rutgers  Remsen 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

93 

Constantine,  Richard  Bueel 

N.  Y.  City 

563 

Converse,  Edmund  Cogsweee 

N.  Y.  City. 
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992  Copp,  William  Maltby 

1503  Dall,  Horace  Holley 

299  Davenport,  Timothy 

661  Davenport,  William  Bates 

1566  Dean,  Bashford 

1383  Dearborn,  Frederick  Myers,  M.D. 

1440  Delaeield,  John  Ross 

163  Delaeield,  Joseph  Livingston 

164  Delaeield,  Maturin  Livingston,  Jr. 
1025  De  Peyster,  Frederic  Ashton 

1484  Depew,  Chauncey  Mitchell,  Jr. 

176  Draper,  Charles  Albert 

5  Draper,  Thomas  Waln-Morgan 

232  Du  Bois,  William  Maison 

1341  Eagle,  Clarence  Henry 

1518  Eaton,  George  Luther 

1458  Eaton,  Frederick  HebEr 

168  Endicott,  Robert 

173  Erving,  William  Van  Rensselaer 

1530  EsTEs,  Webster  Cummings 

29  Ford,  George  Hare 

1250  Foster,  Frederic  De  Peyster 

25  FoviaER,  William  Miles 

1454  Fox,  Noel  BlEECker 

1213  Gallatin,  Albert  Eugene 

85  Gallatin,  Frederic 

61  Gallatin,  Rolaz  Horace 

53  Gardiner,  David 

54  Gardiner,  Robert  Alexander 

i  1063  Gilbert,  Charles  Pierrepont  Henry 

I    516  Goodwin,  James  Junius 

I     51  Grant,  De  Forest 

'     40  Grant,  Madison 

259  Greene,  George  Sears,  Jr. 

1446  Greer,  Charles 

708  Gregory,  Clifford  D. 

7  Gunn,  George  Miles 

1344  Gunther,  Franklin  L. 

1582  Gunther,  Franklin  Mott 

20  Haight,  Abner  Sherman 

|i      6  Haight,  Frederick  Everest 

11493  Hamilton,  Henry  Dev^titt 

199  Ha  WES,  Gilbert  Ray 


N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
RivERDALE,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

N.  Y.  City. 
MiLFORD,  Conn. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Rye,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
MiLFORD,  Conn. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  Qty. 
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126 

Hawkes,  McDougaIvL 

N.  Y.  CiTY.l 

1560 

Hitchcock,  Ripley 

N.  Y.  City. 

898 

Hoffman,  Samuel  Verpeanck 

Morristown,  N.  J, 

133 

Howard,  William  Colman 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

7^ 

Howell,  Henry  Wilson,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

71 

Hyatt,  Frank  Stanley 

Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1432 

Ingraham,  Phoenix 

N.  Y.  City. 

104 

Isham,  Charles 

N.  Y.  City. 

1233 

Johnson,  William  Schuyler 

Boonville,  N.  Y. 

546 

Jones,  Oliver  Livingston 

Cold  Spring,  L.  I. 

111 

Jones,  Shipley 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

97 

Kip,  William  V.  B 

N.  Y.  Dty. 

1409 

Lawton,  Daniel  Lathrop 

N.  Y.  City. 

1337 

Lines,  Ernest  Van  Rensselaer 

N.  Y.  City. 

335 

Litchfield,  Edward  Hubbard 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1181 

Litchfield,  Edward  Hubert 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

996 

Little,  Thomas 

Hartford,  Conn, 

32 

Livingston,  Philip 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

166 

Lord,  Nathan  HolcombE 

N.  Y.  City. 

1243 

Low,  Joseph  Tompkins 

N.  Y.  City. 

217 

Mackenzie,  George  Norbury 

Baltimore,  Md, 

733 

Macy,  George  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

1499 

Mayhew,  Zeb,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

56 

McAllister,  Heyward  Hall 

N.  Y.  City. 

700 

Mead,  Spencer  Percival 

N.  Y.  City. 

1511 

Merritt,  Alan  Douglas 

RhinebEck,  N.  Y.I 

229 

Morgan,  William  H. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1488 

Murphy,  William  Denniston 

N.  Y.  City. 

3 

Murray,  Charles  H. 

N.  Y.  City. 

134 

Norwood,  Lewis  Morris 

N.  Y.  City. 

210 

NoYES,  James  Atkins 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

49 

O'Conor,  John  Christopher 

N.  Y.  CiTY.j 

632 

Olyphant,  John  Kensett 

N.  Y.  City. 

631 

Olyphant,  Robert 

N.  Y.  City. 

203 

Orne,  Henry  Merrill 

N.  Y.  City. 

1139 

Orvis,  Charles  Eustis 

N.  Y.  City. 

1500 

Palmer,  Charles  Howard,  2d 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1520 

Palmer,  Henry  Brewster 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

994 

Palmer,  Lowell  Mason 

N.  Y.  City. 

1316 

Parish,  Edward  Cod  man 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

15 

Pell,  Howland 

N.  Y.  City: 

1198 

Pell,  Howland  Haggerty 

N.  Y.  Cityj 

1572 

Peters,  William  Richmond 

N.  Y.  Cityj 
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1541 

Phei-ps,  Livingston 

Paris,  France. 

11 

Pond,  CharIvEs  Hobby 

N.  Y.  City. 

537 

Pond,  Edwin  Watson 

Walton,  N.  Y. 

14 

Pond,  Winthrop 

New  Rochelee,  N.  Y. 

871 

Proctor,  Frederick  TownB 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

583 

Proctor,  Thomas  RedfiEld 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

1573 

Quackenbos,  Henry  Forrest,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1155 

Raborg,  H.  Mason 

N.  Y.  City. 

748 

Raborg,  Thomas  Mason  Thomson 

N.  Y.  City. 

19 

Reed,  Henry  Bidi^ack,  M.D. 

MiEFORD,    Pa. 

58 

Rhineeander,  Phieip 

N.  Y.  City. 

28 

RhineeandEr,  T.  J.  OakeEy 

N.  Y.  City. 

86 

RiKER,  John  Jackson 

N.  Y.  City. 

989 

Roe,  ChareEs  Francis 

N.  Y.  City. 

517 

Root,  Eeihu 

N.  Y.  City. 

'     1513 

Rosa,  Neeson  W, 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

'  1  ,  153 

Sanger,  Wieeiam  Gary 

Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

I      239 

SattereEE,  Francis  Le  Roy,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1    1    103 

ScHiEFFEEiN,  Eugene 

N.  Y.  City. 

1       101 

SCHIEEFEEIN,    ScHUYEER 

N.  Y.  City, 

i       102 

SCHIEFFEEIN,  WiEEIAM  JaY 

N.  Y.  City. 

n:     1339 

Shannon,  Richard   Cutts 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 

1!     1082 

Sherriee,  Charees  Hitchcock 

N.  Y.  City. 

R   11343 

ShireEy,  Rufus  George 

N.  Y.  City. 

s    11342 

Simmons,  Joseph  Ferris 

N.  Y.  City. 

I    i.920 

Smith,  Howard  CaswEee 

N.  Y.  City. 

I   !  128 

Spofford,  Paue  Neeson 

N.  Y.  City. 

ffi    1  137 

Stevenson,   Wieeiam   Paxton 

ROSELLE,  N.  J. 

i      221 

Stockbridge,  Henry 

Baltimore,  Md. 

\i      371 

Stokes,  Anson  Pheeps 

N.  Y.  City. 

E      933 

Storm,  Clarence 

N.  Y.  City. 

:r     190 

Story,  Henry  Grafton 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

:i    601 

SucKEEY,  Robert  Bowne 

Rhinecliff,  N.  Y. 

::      174 

Suydam,  Waeter  Lispenard 

N.  Y.  City. 

,    57 

Swords,  Henry  Cotheae 

N.  Y.  City. 

Ci;:      337 

Thebaud,   Paue   Gibert 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

l\     218 

Thom,  Wieeiam  Henry  DeCourcy  Wright      Baltimore,  Md. 

t:,     219 

Thomas,  Dougeas  Hamilton 

Baltimore,  Md. 

0;     463 

Thompson,  Hobart  WarrEn 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

31 

Town  SEND,  James  Hill 

OSSINING,    N.   Y. 

u    ,533 

Tredweel,  Henry  Hewlett 

East  Williston,  N.  Y. 

fe      10 

Trenchard,  Edward 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 

t      63 

Trevor,  Henry  Graff 

N.  Y.  City. 
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1578 

24 

184 

765 

1523 

178 

99 

554 

924 

204 

1113 

90 

1333 

75 

1580 

910 

179 

328 

1455 


TUCKERMAN,  AI.FRED  N.   Y.   CiT 

Tufts,  Walter  Brownei^l  N.  Y.  Cit 

Van  CortivAndt,  Robert  Bunch  N.  Y.  Cit 

Vander  Veer,  Edgar  Ai^bert  Ai<bany,  N.  ' 

Van  Nostrand,  Benjamin  TrEdwEi.1,  Brookeyn,  N. 


Van  RensseI/AEr,  Eugene 
Ver  Peanck,  Wileiam  Gordon 
Waesh,  Samuel  Armstrong 
Warren,  Walter  Phelps 
Webb,  Alexander  Stewart 


Berkeley  Springs,  W.  V 
N.  Y.  Cit 
N.  Y.  Cit 
Troy,  N.  ' 
N.  Y.  Cit 


Welling,  Richard  Ward  Greene  N.  Y.  Cit 

Wells,  Thomas  Lawrence  N.  Y.  Cit 

White,  Alain  Campbell  N.  Y.  Cn| 

Whitehouse,  James  Norman  De  RapeljE  N.  Y.  Cnj 


Whitney,  Charles  Lee  Anthony 
WiLLETs,  PIoward 
Williamson,  George  De  Witt 

WiNTHROP,  GrENVILLE  BaYARD 

Woodin,  William  Hartman 


Loudonville,  N.   I 

White  Plains,  N.  ] 

DoBBS  Ferry,  N.   j 

N.  Y.  Cii! 
N.  Y.  Cnl 


REGULAR  MEMBERS. 


1049 

Adams,  Joseph  Weaver 

South  Bethlehem,  F 

1272 

Adams,  Walter  Wood 

N.  Y.  Cii 

363 

AiTKEN,  William  Benford 

N.  Y.  Cii 

1120 

Albridge,  Frederick  Thurston 

Brooklyn,  N. 

1554 

Alexander,  Charles  Beatty 

N.  Y.  Cn 

532 

Allen,  Frederick  Hobbes 

N.  Y.  Cii 

1524 

Allen,  Oliver  Field 

N.  Y.  Cn 

1267 

Allerton,  Walter  Scott 

N.  Y.  Cn 

960 

Ames,  Louis  Annin 

N.  Y.  Cn 

1559 

Amy,  Louis  Henry,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  Cn 

1323 

Andrews,  James  Madison 

Saratoga  Springs,  N. 

827 

Atwood,  Edward  Stanley    , 

Highlands,  N. 

828 

Atherton,  Fisher  C. 

Buffalo,  N. 

1374 

Austin,  William  Morris 

N.  Y.  Cn 

1294 

Averill,  Charles  SydlE 

Syracuse,  N. 

278 

Avery,  Frank  Montgomery 

Brooklyn,  N. 

1325 

Avery,  Irving  Montgomery 

Brooklyn,  N. 

974 

Avery,  Samuel  Putnam 

Hartford.  Con 

982 

AzoY,  Anastasio  Carlos  Mariano 

N.  Y.  Dl 

1350 

Babcock,  Harry  Woodruff 

Stonington,  Con 

257 

Backus,  J.  Bayard 

N.  Y.  Cn 
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548  Bacon,  Gorham,  M.D. 

106  Baker,  Frank  Leslie 

1141  BaIvDwin,  Rev.  Berry  Oaki^ey 
916  Bangs,  Fletcher  Harper 

1442  Bangs,  Francis  Sedgwick 

1457  Bangs,  Lemuel  Bolton,  M.D. 

1466  Banks,  Warren  Sanford 

1159  Barbour,  William  Delamater 

1109  Barclay,  David 

1086  Barlow,  Peter  Townsend 

886  Barnes,  Alfred  Victor 

1015  Barnes,  Frank  Loring 

1398  Barnes,  George  Edward,  M.D. 

1125  Barnes,  Winthrop  Howard 

860  Barnwell,  Morgan  Gibbes 

1093  Barron,  Thomas 

856  Barrows,  Ira 

1544  Bartholomew,  James  RiplEy 

454  Bartl^tt,  George  Frederick  Huntkr, 

605  BartlETT,  Willard 

947  Bascom,  George  Jonathan 

1072  Bascome,  Western  Radford 

1227  Bates,  George  Butterfield 

1067  Bates,  William  Graves 

515  Beach,  Bennett  Sheldon,  M.D. 

6SZ  Beatty,  Alfred  Chester 

384  Beatty,  Robert  Chetwood 

383  Beatty,  William  Gedney 

606  Belknap,  Waldron  Phoenix 

1142  Belknap,  William  Cook 
1013  Bellows,  Johnson  McClure 

540  Benedict,  James  Augustus 

833  Benedict,  Lemuel  Coleman 

1449  Benedict,  Russell 

1057  Benedict,  Walter  St.  John 

636  Benedict,  William  De  LiEsseline 

1431  Benedict,  William  Leonard 

952  Benjamin,  George  Powell 

1548  Benson,  Arthur  Davis 

68  Bibby,  Andrew  Aldridge 

442  Bickley,  Lawrence  Wharton 

1479  Bicknell,  Eugene  Pintard 

1105  Billings,  Charles  Miller 


N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Scarborough,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Herkimer,  N.  Y. 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

Tuxedo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

M.D.       Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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824  BiiviviNGS,  David  Lane 

35  Bi<EECKER,  Anthony  James 

861  Beiven,  Wieeiam  Warren 

809  BoEMER,  Thomas  Henry 
1517  Bond,  Walter  Huntington 

691  Bostwick,  Henry  Anthon 

810  Boucher,  ChareEs 

624  BouTEEEE,  Frank  Warren 

502  Bowers,  Henry 

244  Bowers,  John  Myer 

1545  BoYNTON,  Chester  Ceark 

1202  BoYNTON,  Frederick  Chester 

1379  Bradish,  George  Johnston 

1328  Braine,  Clinton  Begin 

1349  Braine,  Lawrence  Fueton 

1476  Brett,  Phieip  Mieeedoeer 

529  Brewster,  Henry  Coevin 

1017  Brewster,  Samuee  Dwight 

435  Bright,  Louis  Victor 

372  Britton,  ChareEs  Price 

967  Britton,  Henry  Berry 

1399  Brookeieed,  Frank 

539  Brookeieed,  Henry  Morgan 

1266  Brown,  Benjamin  West  BonnEy 

942  Brown,  Henry  Morris 

689  Brown,  John  Barker 

1320  Brush,  Louis  Thompson 

1423  Bryant,  W.  Sohier,  M.D. 

1204  BuEE,  Rev.  Cearence 

672  BuEEE,   Frederick  FoeeEtt 

1169  BuEEE,  Wieeiam  Coeeins 

864  Bunker,  Wieeiam 

1574  BuRDETT,   Cyrie  Herbert 

1248  Burnham,  Charles  Luther 

1207  Burrill,  Drayton 

839  Burt,  Stephen  Smith,  M.D. 

1388  Bush,  Charles  Homer 

718  BusHNELL,  Clarence  Munson 

1145  Bussing,  John  Schermerhorn 

786  Byington,  Cassius  Perkins,  M.D. 

831  Byington,  Charles  Sperry 

1196  Byrns,  Robert  Ainsworth 

767  CalEE,  Amos  Howard 


I 
I 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
Slingerlands,  N.  Y, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  CiTYi 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
N,  Y.  City 

Rochester,  N.  Y 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City  I 
N.  Y.  CiTYj 
N.  Y.  City  I 
N.  Y.  City  I 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
BUEEALO,  N.  Yj 
N.  Y.  City' 
N.  Y.  City 
N.  Y.  City 
Detroit,  Mich 
Troy,  N.  Y 

Providence,  R.  I 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

N.  Y.  City 

ossining,  n.  y 

Pasadena,  Cal 

N.  Y.  City 

N.  Y.  City 
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705  Cam  MANN,  Edward  Crary 

469  Cam  MANN,  Henry  Lorii^lard 

814  Camp,  Charlks  Lewis  Nichols 

778  Campbei.1/,  Benjamin  HowEei, 

1474  CAMPBEI.E,  Dougi^as 

1355  Campbei^i.,  Shiras 

1413  Cann,  John  Woodward 

1565  Cannon,  Henry  Brevoort 

533  Carney,  Sydney  Howard,  M.D. 

Z96  Carney,  Sydney  Howard,  Jr.,  M.D. 

1346  Carpenter,  Chari^es  Whitney,  Jr. 

1347  Carpenter,  George  Washington 
1501  Carr,  Wii,i<iam,  Jr. 

1165  Carter,  Coein  Smith 

1281  Carter,  Robert  Anderson 

1000  Cary,  John  Watson 

1538  Chamberi,ain,  Emerson 

1429  Chambers,  WaetEr  Boughton 

129  Chandler,  Walter 

1375  Chandler,  Walter,  Jr. 

403  Chapin,  Henry  Dwight,  M.D. 

1262  Chapin,  Samuel  Austin 

1525  Chapman,  Edwin  Nesbit 

1351  Chapman,  Frank  MichlEr 

555  Chauncey,  Elihu 

169  Chenoweth,  Alexander  Crawford 

758  Chew,  Beverly 

938  Childs,  Edwards  Herrick 

1135  Choate,  Edward  Austin 

756  Chrystie,  Thomas  Ludlow 

1450  Church,  Elihu  Cunyngham 

1188  Church,  William  Conant 

1201  Claflin,  William  Bement 

1527  Clark,  Frederick  Hamilton 

1264  Clark,  James  Bayard,  M.D. 

1336  Clark,  Samuel  Adams 

1550  Clarke,  Charles  Edes  Fletcher 

832  Clarke,  Charles  Lorenzo 

1046  Clarke,  Charles  McClEllan 

423  Clarke,  Edward  Smith 

1176  Clarke,  Fabius  Maximus 

457  Clarke,  Isaac  Sherman 

92  Clarkson,  Clermont  Livingstoijj 


N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

New  Have 

N, 

Conn. 

Elizabeth, 

N.  J. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

Elizabeth, 

N.J. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

Richmond, 

N.  Y. 

Richmond, 

N.  Y. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

Elizabeth, 

N.J. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

N. 

Y. 

City 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

YONKERS, 

N.  Y. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 

Buffalo, 

N.  Y. 

Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

San  Francisco 

.  Cal. 

Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

N. 

Y. 

City. 
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821 

QhKY,  Thomas  Savage 

N.  Y.  City. 

1146 

CivEvEivAND,  Charus  Dexter 

N.  Y.  City. 

887 

Ci^EvEEAND,  James  Wray 

N.  Y.  City. 

1568 

CoDD,  Robert  Matthew 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

635 

CoE,  Henry  Ci,ark,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1102 

COI^EMAN,  ChAREES  PhUIP 

N.  Y.  City. 

1236 

COEEMAN,   LfElGHTON    PaLMER 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

740 

COEFAX,   AeBERT   EbEN 

N.  Y.  City. 

431 

CoEEiNs,  Cearence  Lyman 

N.  Y.  City. 

551 

CoEEiNS,  Edwin  Pinckney 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

23 

COEEINS,    HOEDRIDGE    OZRO 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

638 

Conant,  Ernest  Lee 

N.  Y.  City. 

1133 

Conover,  John  Thompson 

N.  Y.  City. 

1332 

Conrow,  Wieford  Seymour 

N.  Y.  City. 

991 

Cook,  Ferdinand  Huntting 

N.  Y.  City. 

998 

Cook,  Henry  Francis 

N.  Y.  City. 

1360 

Cook,  Joseph   Tottenham,   M.D. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1309 

Cook,  Robert  Bowne  Minturn 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

1497 

CooEiDGE,  Howard  King 

N.  Y.  City. 

889 

Corwin,  Hamilton  Stewart 

N.  Y.  City. 

1555 

Cox,  Edwin  Stockton 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

522 

Cox,  James  Wh^eiam 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

884 

Crafts,  John  Wttj,ard 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1119 

Critcheow,    George    Read,    M.D. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

242 

Crosby,  Edward  Nicoee 

N.  Y.  City. 

241 

Crosby,  Livingston 

N.  Y.  City. 

1382 

Crossett,  Frederick  Meevin 

N.  Y.  City. 

822 

Crouse,  Daniee  Neeeis 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

1502 

Crovtoer,  Rev.  Frank  Warfieed 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

1438 

Crumb,  LeverETT  Finch 

Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

1022 

CuRTiss,  Hareow  Cearke 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

761 

CuTEER,  James  Gooed 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

651 

CuTEER,  Joseph  Warren 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

892 

Dana,  ChareES  Loomis,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1426 

Dana,  Richard  Turner 

N.  Y.  City. 

1404 

Danieee,  Griswoed  Boyce 

N.  Y.  City. 

1065 

Danieee,  John  Francis 

N.  Y.  City. 

686 

DarivIngton,  Charles  Francis 

N.  Y.  City. 

687 

Darlington,  Rev.  James  Henry 

Williamsport,  Pa. 

1085 

Darlington,  Thomas,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

409 

Davies,  JueiEn  Townsend,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  CtTY. 

1091 

Davis,  Chandler 

N.  Y.  City. 

617 

Davison,  John  Mason 

Pitts  ford,  N.  Y. 
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813  Day,  Robert  Webster 

1389  Delafield,  Edward   Coi^Eman 

1068  De  IvA  Montanye,  James 

1462  Delano,  Mortimer 

1268  Demorest,  William  Curtis 

579  Denis,  George  Jules 

1400  Denison^  Egbert  Cook 

1477  Dennis,  Edward 

834  Dennis,  Holmes  Van  Mater,  Jr. 

1241  Dennis,  Rev.  James   Shepard 

1224  Dennis,  Otis  Alonzo 

1032  Dennis,  Warren  Egerton 

975  Depew,  Chauncey  Mitchell 

1192  De  Peyster,  William  Moore  Dongan 

393  De  Rose,  Edward 

641  De  Russy,  Rene  AmEdEE 

716  Devereux,  Walter 

595  Dewey,  Charles  Ayrault,  M.D. 

1391  Dicker  MAN,  William  Carter 

745  Dimock,  William  De  Wolf 

1528  Ditmas,  Charles  Andrew 

643  DoANE,  Rt.  Rev.  William  Croswell, 

1171  DoMTNicK,  Henry  Blanchard 

665  DoMiNicK,  Lamont 

1211  Dos  Passos,  Louis  Hays 

901  Douglas,  Charles  Henry 

943  Douglas,  Duncan 

927  Douglas,  William  Harris 

275  Douw,  Charles  Gibbons 

1254  Drake,  William  Wilson 

1504  Driggs,  Frederick  Elliott 

1505  Driggs,  Lawrence  La  Tourette 
268  DuANE,  William  North 

1569  Du  Bois,  Floyd  Reading 

1014  Du  Bois,  John  Van  Wyck 

934  Dudley,  Frank  Alonzo 

1452  Du  Fais,  John 

724  DuFFiELD,  Rev.  Howard,  D.D. 

1435  Dumont,  Charles  Gregg 

1556  Dumont,  John  Eignace 

688  DuNNELL,  Rev.  William  Nichols 

1506  DuTToN,  Leland  Turner 


Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Riverdale,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

montclair,  n.  j. 

Whitehall,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Dixondale,  Va. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

D.D.,  LL.D. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

CoHOEs,  N.  Y. 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Warrenton,  Va. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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1060  Du  Vai,,  C1.1VE  Livingston 

1247  DwiGHT,  Frederick 

1562  Dykman,  Jackson  Annan 

1590  Dyer,  George  Rathbone 

945  Eager,  Joseph  Porter 

693  Eames,  Stewart  Woodeord 

734  Easton,  Irving  Boyd 

131  Edwards,  PierrEpont 

1410  Elder,  Thomas  Lindsay 

1425  Eeeiman,  Lawrence  Bogert 

285  Eeeiot,  DanieIv  Giraud 

915  Eey,  Wii,i,iam  Car  ye 

432  Emery,  Brainerd   Prescott 

421  Emery,  Rev.  Rueus 

1300  Enos,  Alanson  Trask 

1507  Enos,  Aeanson  Trask,  Jr. 

1053  Fahys,  George  Ernest 

1144  Falls,  De  Witt  Clinton 

1434  Fernald,  Frederick  Atherton 

303  Ferris,  Morris  Patterson 

444  Field,  Hugh  Wentworth  Greene 

445  Field,  Thomas  Goldsmith 
1087  Field,  William  Bradhurst  Osgood 
1219  Fish,  George  Farnham 

399  Fisher,  Nathaniel  Campbell 

1575  FisK,  Harvey  Edward,  Jr. 

1021  FisKE,  Edwin  Williams 

1570  Fitch,  William  Edward,  M.D. 

1421  Fletcher,  Henry 

1581  Fletcher,  Robert  Sharp 

1387  Floyd,  William 

645  FooTE,  George  Benton 

644  Foote,  Gilbert  Flagler 

266  Foster,  Howell 

413  FouLKE,  Bayard  Fish 

660  FouLKE,  William 

1368  Frothingham,  Francis  Eaton 

1168  Frye,  Jed 

819  Fryer,  Robert  Livingston 

1486  Gardner,  John  Charles  Fremont 

1463  Geer,  Daneorth 

1584  Geer,  Daneorth,  Jr. 

1445  Geer,  Olin  Potter 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

BUEEALO,   N.  Y. 

Newburyport,  Mass. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Chicago,  III. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Rough KEEPSiE,  N.  Y. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
New  RochellE,  N.  Y. 
New  RochellE,  N.  Y. 
East  Hampton,  L.  I. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
HoosicK  Falls,  N.  Y. 
HoosiCK  Falls,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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1444 

Geer,  Wawer 

N.  Y.  City. 

984 

Gibson,  Charles  Langdon,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1447 

Giles,  Murray  Ogden 

N.  Y.  City. 

1301 

Giles,  Stephen  Weart 

N.  Y.  City. 

406 

GiLEiEEAN,  Wm.  Whitehead,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

762 

GoADBY,  Arthur 

N.  Y.  City. 

1175 

GoodspEEd,  Benjamin  Franklin 

N.  Y.  City. 

818 

Gould,  Charles  Albert 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

1392 

Gould,  Charles  Judson 

N.  Y.  City. 

757 

Gould,  Seabury  Smith 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1191 

Gould,  S.  Seward 

N.  Y.  City. 

838 

Gratwick,  William  Henry 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

675 

Greene,  Douglas  Norval 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

172 

Greene,  Richard  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

697 

Grid  LEY,  Horace  Warren 

N.  Y.  City. 

587 

Grifein,  Francis  Butler 

N.  Y.  City. 

269 

Grinnell,  George  Bird 

.    Audubon  Park,  N.  Y. 

270 

Grin  NELL,  William  Milne 

N.  Y.  City. 

771 

Haight,  Charles   Sherman 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1508 

Haines,  John  Peter 

N.  Y.  City. 

841 

Hall,  Dudley 

N.  Y.  City. 

1076 

Hall,  George  Purdy 

N.  Y.  City. 

1453 

Hall,  William  Hunt,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1395 

Hallowell,  Thomas  Jewett 

N.  Y.  City. 

17 

Halsey,  Henry  Augustus 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

588 

Halsted,  David  Crane 

N.  Y.  City. 

589 

Halsted,  Edward  Bayard 

N.  Y.  City. 

1359 

Halsted,  Pennington 

Washington,  D.  C. 

177 

Hamilton,  Rev.  Alexander 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

1170 

Hamilton,  Henry  Nicoll 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

847 

Hart,  Henry  Gilbert 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

360 

Hartley,  George  DerwEnt 

N.  Y.  City. 

552 

Ha  sell,  Lewis  Cruger 

N.  Y.  City. 

1126 

Haskell,  Frank  Walsh 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

684 

Hastings,  Hugh 

N.  Y.  City. 

21 

Hatch,  Arthur  Melvin 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1519 

HateiEld,  Abraham,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

790 

Hatfield,  William  Henry 

Chicago,  III. 

1237 

Hay,  Charles  Cortlandt 

N.  Y.  City. 

976 

HaydEn,  Henry  Whiting 

N.  Y.  City. 

1001 

Hayden,  James  Raynor,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1064 

HegEman,  John  Rogers,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

263 

Heilner,  George  Corson 

N.  Y.  City. 

r 
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1509  HeivMuth,  Wilwam  Tod,  M.D. 
148  Herman,  John  Armstrong 
542  Herrick^  Chari^es  Wiluam 
845  Hicks,  Frederick  C. 

1417  Hicks,  Samuel  Chudleigh 

1402  HiGGiNs,  Edward  Everett 

948  Hiel,  Charees  Borland 

735  HiEE,  Robert   Carmer 

572  HiEL,  WiEEiAM  Squier 

593  HiEEHousE,  Charles  Betts 

50  HiELHousE,  Francis 

1365  Hinchman,  Frederick  Barnard 

480  Hodges,  Alered 

1197  Hofeman,  Charles  Frederick 

1275  Hoffman,  William  Mitchell  Vail 

1377  HoLBRooK,  Clark 

556  Holland,  John  Butterfield 

904  Holland,  Joseph 

1576  Holly,  James  Kissam 

859  Holmes,  Edwin  Thomas 

1419  HoppiN,  Hamilton  Louis 

1420  HoppiN,  Samuel  Howland 

144  HoRNOR,  William  Macpherson 

248  Hosmer,  Edward  Sturges 

1407  HosmEr,  James  Ray 

825  Hotchkin,  Walter  Bryant 

1166  Houghton^  Rev.  George  Clarke 

1317  Howard-Martin,  Edmund 

1460  Howe,  John  Bigelow 

1510  Howell,  Charles  Fish 
329  Howell,  William 

1195  Hoyt,  Charles  Wentworth 

561  Hoyt,  William  Edwin 

1361  Hubbard,  Walter  Com  stock 

694  HubbEll,  Charles  Bulkley 

1557  HuDNuT,  Alexander  MaliEu 

769  Hull,  George  Huntington 

v305  Humphreys,  Rev.   Frank  Landon 

744  HuNGERFoRD,  CharlEs  Stuart 

1461  HuNGERFORD,    ViCTOR    WiLLIAM 

1160  Hunt,  Ridgely 

1535  Hunt,  Ridgely,  Jr. 

815  Huntington,  Charles  Richards 


N.  Y.  City. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Englewood,  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Red  Bank,  N.  J. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Qty. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

MORRISTOWN,   N.  J. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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981 

HUNTTING,   TeUNIS   DiMON 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

851 

HuRD,  Harold 

Roswell,  N.  M. 

1101 

HuRLBUTT,  John  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

524 

HusE,  Robert  Selden 

Highland  Falls,  N.  Y. 

882 

Hutchinson,  Gary  Taecott 

N.  Y.  City. 

1173 

HUTTON,  A.  Lefeerts,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

447 

Hyde,  Edwin  Francis 

N.  Y.  City. 

411 

Hyde,  Frederick  Erastus,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

800 

Hyde,  James  Clarence 

N.  Y.  City. 

656 

Hyde,  Raymond  Newton 

DOUGLASTON,   N.   Y. 

1546 

Ide,  Robert  Leonard 

N.  Y.  City. 

354 

Innis,  Hasbrouck 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

1108 

Irving,  Cortlandt 

N.  Y.  City. 

866 

Irwin,  John  Vosburgh 

N.  Y.  City. 

161 

Jackson,  Oswald 

N.  Y.  City. 

1004 

Jackson,  Pearsaee  Bradhurst 

Stamford,  Conn. 

1494 

Jay,  John 

N.  Y.  City. 

531 

Jenkins,  Edmund  Fellows 

N.  Y.  City. 

907 

Jenks,  Almet  Francis 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

395 

Jennings,  Albert  Gould 

N.  Y.  City. 

1539 

Jennings,  Walter 

N.  Y.  City. 

1561 

Johnson,  Hallett 

N.  Y.  City. 

380 

Johnson,  Jeremiah  Augustus 

N.  Y.  City. 

692 

Johnson,  John  Quincy  Adams 

Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

453 

Johnson,  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Horseall 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1558 

Johnson,  Kenneth  Peabody 

N.  Y.  City. 

630 

Johnstone,  Francis  Upton 

N.  Y.  City. 

1314 

Jones,  Arthur  Sidney  Herbert 

N.  Y.  City. 

1138 

Jones,  Charles  Herbert 

N.  Y.  City. 

1042 

Jones,  Charles  Landon 

N.  Y.  City. 

1315 

Jones,  Oliver  Livingston,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1531 

Jones,  Walter  Rysam 

N.  Y.  City. 

1498 

Joy,  Russell  Tamerlane 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

826 

JuDD,  Orrin  Reynolds 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

647 

JuDSON,   William   Pierson 

Broadalbin,  N.  Y. 

737 

Keech,  Frank  Browne 

N.  Y.  City. 

849 

Keegan,  Dermot  Warburton 

N.  Y.  City. 

1393 

Kellogg,  Edwin  Welles,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

959 

Kellogg,  Frederic  Rogers 

N.  Y.  City. 

1459 

Kellogg,  George  Casper 

Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

410 

Kelly,  James  Henry 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1030 

KemblE,  Francis  Tillou 

N.  Y.  City. 

1280 

Kenly,  William  Watkins 

N.  Y.  City. 
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796 

Kknnedy,  Ewjah  Robinson 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1172 

Ki;nyon,  Rev.  Raeph  Wood 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

547 

Kingman^  WieIvIAm  Livermore 

YONKERS,   N.   Y. 

1567 

Kingsbury,  Howard  Thayer 

N.  Y.  City. 

1571 

Kingsbury,  Jerome,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1585 

KissAM,  Ai^BERT  Ward 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

823 

KissAM,  Henry  Snyder 

N.  Y.  City. 

1273 

Kitcheee,  Wieeiam  Leoyd 

N.  Y.  City. 

1321 

KiTTEE,  ChareEs  Aebert 

Brookeyn,  N^  Y. 

658 

Koop,  Eugene  Jackson 

N.  Y.  City. 

495 

Koop,  Godfrey  Pheeps 

N.  Y.  City. 

Z(y1 

KouEs,  George  Eees worth 

N.  Y.  City. 

1363 

KuHN,  John  Joseph 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

803 

Kunkee,  Robert  Sharp 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

668 

Ladd,  Wieeiam  Whitehead 

N.  Y.  City. 

999 

Lahens,  Louis  EmieE 

N.  Y.  City. 

949 

Lancaster,  Edwin  Robinson 

N.  Y.  City. 

1282 

Lancaster,  Edwin  W. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1080 

Landon,  iFrancis  Griswoed 

Staatsburgh,  N.  Y. 

993 

Landon,  Henry  Hutton 

N.  Y.  City. 

865 

Lane,  Francis  Titus  LuquEr 

N.  Y.  City. 

1311 

Lane,  Woecott  Griswoed 

N.  Y.  City. 

775 

Langdon,  Andrew 

BUFFAEO,    N.    Y. 

875 

Langdon,  Wieeiam  Chauncey 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

618 

Lathrop,  Kirke 

Detroit,  Mich. 

84 

Lawrence,  Abraham  Riker 

N.  Y.  City. 

840 

Lawrence,  Robert  Curi'iNG 

N.  Y.  City. 

n(i 

Lawton,  George  Perkins 

N.  Y.  City. 

1322 

Leaycraet,  John  Edgar 

N.  Y.  City. 

1285 

Leeds,  Warner  Mieeein 

N.  Y.  City. 

1130 

Leeferts,  Frederic  Raymond 

N.  Y.  City. 

1084 

Leeeerts,  Frederic  Raymond,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1140 

Lefeerts,  Wieeiam  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

973 

Leeand,  ChareES  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

751 

Leonard,  DaniEe 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

427 

Leonard,  Edgar  CotrEee 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

619 

Leonard,  Gardner  Cotreee 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

674 

Le  Roy,  Frederick  Gebhard 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

972 

Lewis,  John  Locke 

Corning,  N.  Y. 

1288 

Lindsay,  John  Dougeas 

N.  Y.  City. 

1308 

Lines,  Harvey  Keapp 

Feushing,  N.  Y. 

1240 

Lines,  Theodore  TruEsdaeE 

N.  Y.  City. 

1136 

LiTCHFlEED,    EeECTUS    DaRWIN 

N.  Y.  City. 
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1103  Little;,   Frederick   Scrymser 

44  Livingston,  Edward  De  Peyster 

600  Livingston,  Giebert  Robert 

1100  Livingston,  John  Henry 

440  Lord,  Frank  Howard 

859  LoRTON,  Heth 

728  L0VE1.E,  Frank  HaelETT 

729  LovEEE,  Frank  HaeeETT,  Jr. 

807  Low,   WiELIAM    GlEMAN,   Jr. 

1427  LuDEAM,  Percy  Ceieeord 

1478  LuKENs,  Aefred  B. 

1422  LuMMis,  Benjamin,  Rush 

1540  LuMMis,  ChareEs  Augustua 

1430  LUMMIS,   WiEEIAM 

253  LuQuER,  Lea  McIevaine 

449  LuQUER,  Thatcher  Tayeor  Payne 

1369  Lyman,  Waeter  H. 

361  Mann,  Eeias  Peum 

362  Mann,  Francis  Norton,  Jr. 

717  Mann,  Matthew  Derbyshire,  M.D. 

1487  Manning,  Frank  Oreando,  M.D. 

1324  Marshaee,  David  Parish  Barhydt 

419  Mayo,  Edward  Carrington 

1235  McAepin^  Benjamin  Brandreth 

1234  McAepin,  Edwin  Augustus 

1408  McAepin,  Mieo  Frederick 

648  McCeure,  Archibald  Jermain 

1318  McCuEEOCH,  Waeter  Buchanan 

1258  McGuiRE,  James  Ceark 

1056  McKesson,  Irving 

1016  McNamee,  ChareEs 

1203  McNamee,  Theodore  H. 

1244  McVicKAR,  John  Augustus 

1276  Meigs,  Peverie,  Jr. 

1269  Meecher,  John  Stevens 

273  MeevieeE,  Henry 

1373  Merriam,  Henry  Parker 

479  Merritt,  Dougeas 

1439  Merritt,  Robert  Gwathmey 

702  Metcaee,  Bryce 

1380  Meyer,  Beakeman  Quintard 

"277  MickeE-Saetonstaee,  Andrew  Hutchins, 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 
N.  Y.  City. 

NuTEEY,  N.  J. 

TivoEi,  N.  Y. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

BUFEALO,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Richmond,  Va. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Rensselaer,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Englewood,  N.  J. 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Berkeley  Springs, 

W.  Va. 
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980  Miles,  Ai^fred  Graham 

1338  MiLEER,  Eddis  Neeson 

1418  MiNTON,  Teefair  Marriott 

1257  Moffat,  R.  Burnham 

1003  Moeeer,  Charees  George,  Jr. 

590  Montgomery,  Hardman  Phieips  Aean 
dZl  Montgomery,  Henry  Egeinton 

1097  Montgomery,  Henry  Egeinton,  2d 

1246  Moore,  Howard  Parker 

1364  Moore,  Thomas  Channing 

1092  Moran,  Charles 

874  Morgan,  George  Dayton 

113  Morgan,  James  Henry 

625  Morgan,  James  Lancaster 

857  Morgan,  John  Hiee 

1481  Morris,  Lewis  GouvErneur 

471  Morrison,  George  Austin,  Jr. 

332  Morse,  Waedo  Grant 

683  Morton,  Levi  Parsons 

816  Mott,  John  Thomas 

1230  Mowatt,  Charees  Grayson 

1261  MurEn,  George  Morgan^  M.D. 

603  Murphy,  Eeijah  Warrin^r 

1385  Murray,  Wieeiam 

848  Myer,  Albert  James 

1229  Napier,  Charles  Dwight,  M.D. 

574  Newman,  Clarence  Egbert 

1094  Nichols,  Acosta 

1095  Nichols,  George  Livingston 
1286  NicoLL,  Fancher 

1218  Northrop,  Frank 

381  Norton,  Edward  Loudon 

682  Norton,  Porter 

1183  Oddie,  Orville,  Jr. 

338  Ogden,  Ludlow 

355  Olin,  Stephen  Henry 

22  Olney,  George  Washington 

591  Ormsbee,  Hermann  Williams 
1310  Osborn,  William  Updike 

951  Owen,  Rev.  William  Henry,  Jr. 

1008  Paine,  Cyrus  Fay 

1062  Palmer,  Ernest,  M.D. 

817  Palmer,  Walter  Warner,  M.D. 


I 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
Albany,  N.  Y.  ( 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bogota,  N.  J. 
N.  Y.  City. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  City.  | 
N.  Y.  City. 
YonkErs,  N.  Y. 
RniNEaiFF,  N.  Y.  I 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  | 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  j 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Deal  Beach,  N.  J.  j 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lake  View,  N.  Y.  j 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Fitchburg,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Erie,  Pa. 


\ 
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1424  Pardee,  Ensign  Bennett,  M.D. 

950  Parker,  Frederick  Shei,don 

655  Parsons,  Wii^IvIAm  Decatur 

7S5  Partridge,  Edward  Lasell,  M.D. 

969  Partridge,  Frank  Harvey 

1433  Peck,  George  Leete 

313  Peck,  John  Hudson 

792  Peet,  Frederick  Tomi,inson 

407  Pell,  Frederick  Aycrigg 

1199  Pell,  Stephen  Hyatt  Pelham 

1220  Pell,  Theodore  Roosevelt 

568  Perkins,  Rev.  Joshua  Newton 

883  Perkins,  Seymour 

1371  Perry,  Alexander 

1397  Perry,  John  Prince  Hazen 

1     793  Phelps,  Luis  James 

I     633  Pierce,  Charles  Henry 

482  Pierce,  George  Williams 

j   1401  PiERSON,  James  Rhodes 

I   1327  PiLLOT,  Peter  Stuyvesant 

j  1353  PiNKNEY,  Cornelius  Sidell 

979  Plumb,  James  Ives 

I    666  Plympton,  Gilbert  Motier 

j  1522  PoiLLON,  John  Edward 

I  1512  PoiLLON,  William 

j    461  Pomeroy,  George  Eltweed 

1128  Pomeroy,  Robert  Watson 

850  Pool,  Eugene  Hillhouse,  M.D. 

1415  Porter,  Augustus  Drum 

1124  Porter,  Peter  Augustus,  Jr. 

1157  PosTLEY,  Sterling 

1238  Potts,  Charles  Edwin 

562  Rougher,  John  Wilson,  M.D. 

478  Prall,  Rev.  William 

1326  Pratt,  Alexander  Dallas  Bache 

1132  Pratt,  Dallas  Bache 

1468  Prentiss,  Nathaniel  ApplETon 

567  Price,  Alered  Bryant 

[1299  Primrose,  John  Selby 

11302  Prince,  h.  Bradeord 

1526  Putnam,  John  Byron 

1467  QuACKENBOs,  John  Duncan,  M.D. 

1542  Raineorth,  SeldEn  Irwin,  M.D. 


N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Lakewood,  N.  j. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

New  Brighton,  S.  I. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

No.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Paris,  France. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Po-ughkeepsiE,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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592  RawIvIngs,  Carroi,i,  Crary 

304  Read,  Harmon  Pumpei^ly 

116  Reed,  James  Monroe 

1002  Reed,  Latham  Gaeeup 

408  Remsen,  Phoenix 

1245  Requa,  Robert  RussEli, 

1075  Reynolds,  George  Neeson 

954  Reynolds,  John  Jay 

1212  Rice,   Edward    Russeee 

995  Rich,  William  Taber 

953  Richards,  Edward  Osgood 

350  Richards,   Frederick   Barnard 

1489  Riggs,  Royal  Edward  Trumbull 

494  RiKER,  Henry  Ingersoll 

905  Robbins,  Rowland  Ames 

1577  Robbins,  Russell  Hurlbut 

909  Roberts,  Joseph  Banks 

1031  Robinson,  Beverly  Randolph 

854  Robinson,  Eugene  Nugent 

1177  Roe,  Frank  Otheman 

558  Rogers,  Archibald 

678  Rogers,  Charles  Butler 

1448  Rogers,  Edward  ICendall 

890  Rogers,  Hubert  Edward 

510  Rogers,  William  Evans 

609  Rollins,  Edward  Adolphus 

1547  Roosa,  De  Witt 

1536  Root,  George  Frederick 

1348  Rowland,  Henry 

634  Rowland,  Thomas  Fitch,  Jr. 

795  Salter,  Jasper  Colton 

1283  Sanborn,  John  Eben 

198  Sands,  Benjamin  Aymar 

1306  Sands,  Benjamin  Jerome,  M.D. 

1436  Saneord,   George  Dunbar 

1189  Sanford,  Henry  GansEvoort 

553  SatterlEE,  Herbert  Livingston 

1303  Saxe,  Edward  Thomas 

1334  Schall,  John  HublEy,  M.D, 

1134  Schenck,  Charles  Lott 

1111  Schenck,  Willard  Parker 

1127  Schermerhorn,  Arthur  Frederic 

162  Schermerhorn,  Charles  Augustus 
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Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Albany,  N.  Y; 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Hyde  Park,  N.  Y. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

New  RochellE,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 


I 
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438  SCHERMERHORN,    EdWARD    GibERT 

1514  SCHERMERHORN,   J.    MaUS 

437       ScHROEDER,  James  Langdon 
.1376        Schuyler,  Phieip  Van  RenssEi^aEr 
755        Scott,  John  Frederick 
752       Scott,  William  Sherman 
344       ScuDDER,  Rev.  Henry  Townsend 
1214       ScuDDER,  Marvyn 
1305        Scudder,  Townsend 
749       Seabury,   Frederick   Chandler 
1412        Seabury,  William  Marston 
1482       Seaman,  Frederick  Augustus 
82       Seaman,  Louis  Livingston,  M.D. 
961        Seaverns,  Francis 
1475       Secor,  Horace,  Jr. 
1131        Sedgwick,  Robert 

Shailer,  William  Griggs 
Shaw,  Charles  Gray 
Sheldon,    Charles    Lawrence 
Sheldon,  Theodore  ButlEr 
Shelton,  William  Atwood 
1249       Shepard,  Augustus  Dennis,  Jr. 
333        Shepard,  Robert  Fitch 
570       Shuart,  William  Herbert 
326       Sill,  Rev.  Frederick  SchroEder 
349       Sill,  John  Targee 
1356       Simpson,    Frank    Bradford 
330       Skid  MORE,  William  Lemuel 
1416       Slauson,  John  Whiting 
Sloane,  John 
Sloane,  William 
Slocum,  Joseph  Jermain 
Smith,  Bayard  Marston 
Smith,  Clarence  Wilbur 
Smith,  Dwtght,  M.D. 
Smith,  George  William 
Smith,  George  William 
Smith,  Henry  Erskine 
Smith,  I^ewis  Bayard 
Smith,  L.  Bertrand 
Smith,  Philip  Henry  WaddEli, 
Smith,  Philip   Sherwood 
532       Snow,  John  Livingston 


N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Westchester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Lakewood,  N.  J. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

CoHOEs,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Westfield,  N.  J. 

N.  Y.  City. 

MiddlETown,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

Keeseville,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
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1464 

Snyder,  Louis  Virtue 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

968 

Spies,  Henry  Hule 

N.  Y.  City. 

699 

Stafford,  Wieeiam  Frederick 

N.  Y.  City. 

309 

Standish,  Myees 

N.  Y.  City. 

1586 

Stanford,    Weeton 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.   | 

1242 

Stanton,  Frank  McMieean 

N.  Y.  City. 

1381 

Stearns,  John  NobeE,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1313 

Stephens,  Thomas  Conkein 

N.  Y.  City. 

622 

Stevens,   Clarence  Winthrop 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

623 

Stevens,  Frederick  Beiss 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

703 

Stevens,  John  Bright 

N.  Y.  City. 

891 

Stev^art,  Wileiam  Dingnaee 

N.  Y.  City. 

1358 

Stickney,  Herbert  Whiting 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

1187 

Stimson,  Daniee  MacMartin,  M.D. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1045 

Stoddard,  Francis  Russeee 

N.  Y.  City. 

1396 

Stoddard,  Francis  RussEee,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1480 

Stone,  ChareEs  Francis,  Jr. 

N.  Y.  City. 

1122 

Storer,  Ebenezer 

N.  Y.  City. 

191 

Story,  Joseph  Grafton 

Brooke YN,  N.  Y.  j 

201 

Stringer,  George  Aefred 

BUFFAEO,  N.  Y.  1 

564 

Strong,  Theron  George 

N.  Y.  City.  | 

621 

Stryker,  Thomas  Hubbard 

Rome,  N.  Y.  | 

895 

Sv^an,  Edm^ard  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

1162 

Sv^an,  Robert  Otis 

N.  Y.  City. 

743 

Symonds,  Charees  StaneEy 

Utica,  N.  Y.  1 

443 

Taemage,  Robert  Swartv^out 

N.  Y.  City. 

1495 

Tayeor,  Ewing,  M.D. 

YONKERS,  N.  Y. 

804 

Tayeor,  John  Myers 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

429 

Tayeor,  Washington  Irving 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  . 

1265 

Tefft,  Erastus  Theodore 

N.  Y.  City.'! 

1019 

Tenney,  Charees  Henry 

N.  Y.  City. 

1012 

Tenney,  Daniee  GeEason 

N.  Y.  CiTY.I 

1403 

Terry,  Rev.  EeiphaeET  Bradford 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.jj 

336 

Terry,  George  Davis 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.P 

1036 

Terry,  John  Tayeor 

Irvington,  N.  Y.| 

1052 

Thayer,  Frank  Andros 

RlDGEV^OOD,  N.  J.' 

941 

Thomas,  Hov^ard  Van  Syckee 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

1200 

Thomas,  Robert  McKean 

N.  Y.  City. 

318 

Thompson,  Wieeiam  Praee 

N.  Y.  City.! 

867 

Thomson,  George  Mortimer 

N.  Y.  City. 

868 

Thomson,  Giraud  Foster 

N.  Y.  City. 

520 

Thorne,  Joee  Woefe 

N.  Y.  City. 

802 

Thorne,  Robert 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.y 
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195  Throckmorton,  Charles  Wickuffe 

970  Thurston,  Nathaniel  Blunt 

626  TiLDEN,  John  Pack  wood 

492  Tomlinson,  John  Canfield 

379  Tompkins,  Hamilton  Bullock 

1357  Totten,  John  Reynolds 

1471  Town  SEND,  Edwin  Somarindyck 

1472  TowNSEND,  Isaac  Holbrook 
1589  Tows,  Ferrars  Heaton 

753  Treadwell,  George  Curtis 

914  Treat,  Erastus  Buck 

366  Trowbridge,  Samuel  Breck  Parkman 

1405  Trumbull,  Frank 

376  Tucker,  Oilman  Henry 

1543  Tuckerman,  Bayard 

455  TuTTLE,  Frank  Day 

669  Underhill,   Francis    Townsend 

46S  Underhill,  Frederic  Edgar 

1210  Upham,  Charles   Clifton 

487  Vail,  Henry  Hobart 

382  Valentine,  Samuel  Hempstead 

777  Van  Amringe,  Guy 

1251  Van  Buren,  Laurens  Hardy 

1579  Van  Mater,  Joseph  ApplEton 

610  Van  Rensselaer,  Augustus  Cortlandt 

74  Van  Rensselaer,  Cortlandt  Schuyi,er 

612  Varnum,  Robert  Taylor 

1005  Vermilye,  Frederic  Montgomery 

1033  Wade,  Alfred  Byers 

1070  Wade,  Herbert  Treadwell 

491  Wagstaff,  Cornelius  Du  Bois 

88  Wainwright,  William  Pratt 

1587  Wait,  Charles  Edmund 

794  Walcott,  Arthur  Stuart 

879  Walcott,  Frederic  Collin 

316  Walker,  Gustavus  Adolphus 

1114  Walker,  Isaac  Henry 

1552  Walker,  John  Baldwin,  M.D. 

1083  Walker,  William  Macy 

919  Warren,  Charles  Elliot 

j?09  Warren,  William  Young 

386  Washburn,  William  Ives 

11394  Washington,  William  Lanier 


N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brooki^yn,  N.  Y. 

Santa   Barbara,   Cal. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y,  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Stockbridge,  Mass. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

KnoxvillE,  Tenn. 

N.  Y.  City. 

New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

Richmond,  Va. 

BayvillE,  L.  I. 

N.  Y.  City. 

BayvillE,  L.  I. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
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957  Watkins,  DeLancey  Wai^ton 

156  Watmough,  James  Horatio 

649  Watson,  Chari.es  Pixi^ey 

1148  Watson,  Preston 

374  Watson,  Wiluam  Henry,  M.D. 
1174  Webb,  Wii^eiam  Ci^arke 

1058  Webb,  Wiei,iam  Edward 

680  Weed,  George  Standish 

1253  Weisse,  FaneuiIv  Suydam,  M.D. 

690  Weed,  DeWitt  Ceinton 

505  Weed,  DeWitt  Ceinton,  Jr. 
130  WeeeEs,  Benjamin 

519  WeeeEs,  ChareEs  Edwin 

842  WeeeEs,  Lemuee  Aiken 

375  Weees,  Charees  Nassau 
1469  Weees,  Frederick  Howard 

373  Wheeeer,  Edward  Jonathan 

506  Wheeeer,  Everett  Pepperreee 
1034  White,  Edward  Lupton 

1205  Whitin,  Ernest  Stagg 

1121  Whitin,  Frederick  Henry 

297  Whitney,  Drake 

545  Whitney,  Warham 

1290  Whiton,  James   BarteETT 

265  WiECOx,  Reynold  Webb,  M.D. 

988  WiEEARD,  James  LeBaron 

1516  Wieeiams,  George  Lombard 

1270  Wieeiams,  Gordon 

1428  Wieeiams,  Harrison 

576  WiESON,  Charees  Robert 

1295  WiNANT,  Frederick 

1451  Winchester,  Henry  Carroee,  Jr. 

1284  Wing,  John  Morgan 

1297  Wing,  Louis  Stuart 

1496  WiTTHAUs,  Guy  Henry 

327  WODEEE,   SlEAS 

837  Wood,  Aefred  Trenchard,  M.D. 

1096  Wood,  Arnoed 

1553  Wood,  Arthur  King 

1583  Wood,  Ben. 

1490  Wood,  Eric  Fisher 
978  Wood,  John  Henry 

1491  Wood,  Wieeiam  Benjamin,  M.D. 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Peattsburg,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Utica,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Peattsburg,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City.  I 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Peekskiee,  N.  Y. 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

Aebany,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Niagara  Faees,  N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

Brookeyn,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 

BUEEAEO,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
New  Brighton,  S.  I. 
N.  Y.  City. 
ArdseEy-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
N.  Y.  City. 
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507  Woodruff,  Charles  Hornbi^ower 

1186  Woodruff,  Edward  Lowrey 

1304  WooDRUFF_,   Frederick   Sanford 

1537  Woodward,  Wiewam 

296  WooDwoRTH,  NewEee  Bertram 

1470  WuRTs,  Pierre  Jay 

1278  Wyeth,  George  Edward 

1366  Wyckoff,  Charees  Rapeeyea 

1367  Wyckoff,  Cearence  Johnson 
1563  Wynkoop,  Hubert  Schuurman 
1098  Yates,  Beinn 

1386  Yeomans,  George  Daeeas 


N.  Y.  City. 
Los  Angeees,  Cal. 

N.  Y.  City. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  City. 
Riverdaee,  N.  Y. 
Brooki^yn,  N.  Y. 
Brooki^yn,  N.  Y. 
Brooki^yn,  N.  Y. 
Buffaeo,  N.  Y. 
Lawrence,  L.  I. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  MEMBERS. 

963        Barthoef,   John    Henry,   Lt.-Col.    U.    S.    A.,    Ret. 

Peattsburg,  N.  Y. 
369       Beckurts,  ChareEs  Lewis,  Major  U.  S.  Army.. 

nZ       Bingham,  Theodore  Aefred,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Ret. 

N.  Y.  City. 
122       Beunt,   Stanhope   Engeish,   Colonel  U.  S.  Army. 

456       Brown,   George  Leroy,   Col.    U.   S.  A.,   Ret. 

Sweetwater,  Tenn. 
1564       BuTTEER,  Bruce  Bradford,  Lieut.  U.   S.  A. 

San  Francisco,  Cai,. 
1483        Catein,  George  DeGrassE,  Capt.    U.  S.  A.  N.  Y.  City. 

1543        Catein,   Isaac   S.,   Brig.-Gen.   U.    S.   A.,    Ret. 

Fort  Sneeeing,  Minn, 
1023        Conger,  Arthur  Latham,  Captain  U.  S.  Army. 

1110        CoRBUsiER,  WiEEiAM  Henry,  Lieut.-Col.   U.  S.  A.,  Ret. 

Lexington,  Ky. 
1551        CowDiN,  WiNTHROP,  Lieutenant   U.  S.  A.      Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
121        HoFF,  John  Van  RenssEeaer,  Colonel  U.  S.  Army. 

899       HoRTON,  WiLEiAM  Edward,  Major  U.  S.  Army. 

359       HuBBEEE,  Henry  Wieson,  Brig.-Gen.,  Ret.  U.  S.  Army. 

1279       Lung,  George  Augustus,  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army. 

543        McCueeoch,    Champe    Carter,   Jr.,    Maj.    Med.    Corps 

U.  S.  Army. 
573  McKiNSTRY,  ChareES  Hedges,  Major  U.  S.  Army. 
114  Morris,  Lewis,  Surgeon*  U.  S.  Army. 
490  Nichoes,  Maury,  Major  U.  S.  Army. 
334  Patterson,  John  Henry,  Brig.-Gen.  U.  S.  A.,  Ret. 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. 


Life  Member. 
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1521        P011.LON,   Arthur,   Lieutenant  U.   S.   A.  U.  S.  Army. 

711        Roberts,  Cyrus   Swan,  Brig.-Gen.  U.   S.  A.,  Ret. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
433        RussEi.1,,  AvEREEY  CeaudE  Hoi^mes,  Med.  Inspector,  Ret. 

U.  S.  Navy. 
59        Sears,  Waeter  Jesse,  Commander,  Ret.*  U.  S.  Navy. 

536        Seocum,  Herbert  Jermain,  Major  U.  S.  Army. 

483        Strong,    Donaed   Watkins,    Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army. 

965        Waedo,  Rhineeander,   Captain  U.   S.  A.,  Ret.       N.  Y.  City. 
294        Ward,  Aaron,  Rear  Admiral  U.  S.  Navy. 

368       Webster,  Frank  DaniEe,  Captain  U.  S.  Army. 

353        Whisteer,  Gareand  Neeson,  Colonel  U.  S.  Army. 

120       Wood,  Marshaee  Wieeiam,  Lieut-Col.    U.  S.  A.,  Ret. 

Boise,   Idaho. 

1277        Wood,   SpEncer   ShEpard,   Commander  U.  S.  Navy. 

397        Wood,  Thomas  Newton,  Colonel  U.  S.  M,  C. 


*  Life   Member. 


Perpetual    Members 1 

Life    179 

Regular    803 

Army  and   Navy   Members 33 

Total    1016 
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DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

125  Charles  Ei^liot  Lord,  died  Nov.  26,  1893. 

2  Nathan  Gii^IvETTE  Pond,  died  July  29,  1894. 

55  Francis  C.  Harriman,  died  Aug.  3,  1894. 

Q  Thomas  Ludeow  OgdEn,  died  Oct.  2,  1S94. 

52  Augustus  White  Merwin,  died  Dec.  13,  1894. 

82  Stancuff  Bazen  Downes,  died  April  21,  1895. 

292  John  Gii^bERT  Marshai^e,  died  July  19,  1895. 

511  EbenezEr  Keeeog  Wright,  died  Aug.  4,  1895. 

154  John  Schuyi^er,  died  Aug.  19,  1895. 

343  WiEEiAM  Gayer  Dominick,  died  Aug.  31,  1895. 

331  Generai,  Eey  S.  Parker,  died  Aug.  31,  1S95. 

81  James  Francis  Ruggi.es,  died  Sept.  22,  1895. 

140  James  Mife^in,  died  Nov.  24,  1895. 

16  Richard  Henry  WaekEr,  died  Dec.  28,  1895. 

4S1  Rev.  Francis  Brown  WheeeEr,  died  Dec.  28,  1895. 

394  Washington  Irving  Adams,  died  Jan.  2,  1896. 

301  Wieeiam  Augustine  Post^  died  Jan.  21,  1896. 

136  James  Betts  Metcai^f,  died  Feb.  1,  1896. 

193  WiEEiAM  Henry  Morris,  died  Feb.  11,  1896. 

158  Robert  Lenox  Beeknap,  died  March  13,  1896. 

509  SamuEe  Borrowe,  died  May  3,  1896. 

345  ChareES  Weees  Marsh,  died  June  19,  1896. 

493  Richard  Riker,  died  Aug.  2,  1896. 

629  Frederick  Curtis  Johnson,  died  Dec.  24,  1896. 

727  Jerome  B.  Deyo,  died  Dec.  30,  1896. 

521  John  StieEs  Stokes,  died  July  13,  1897. 

202  ChareEs  Wyeeys  Cass,  died  Aug.  11,  1897. 

401  Lieut.  Aefred  Baury  Jackson,  U.  S.  N.,  died  Nov.  19,  1897. 

681  Charles  Whiting  Peyer,  died  Dec.  2,  1897. 

12  Nathan  Adoephus  Baedwin,  died  May  20,  1898. 

662  Samuee  Beach  Ladd,  died  May  30,  1898. 

271  Capt.  Alexander  Wetheriee,  U.  S.  A.,  killed  in  action,  Cuba, 

July  2,  1898. 

254  Cephas  Brainerd,  Jr.,  died  July,  1898. 

231  Charles  Samuee  Ward,  M.D.,  died  July  31,  1898. 

258  WiEEiAM  Cruger  Peee,  died  Nov.  4,  1898. 

830  Wieeiam  Wieberforce  Byington,  died  Nov.  16,  1898. 

586  Edward  Neeson  Greene,  died  Nov.  21,  1898. 

267  GouvERNEUR  Mather  Smith,  died  Dec.  8,  1898. 

18  Harean  Page  HaesEy,  died  Dec.  16,  1898. 

450  Thomas  EgeEston,  died  Jan.  15,  1899. 
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112  Lieut.  Philip  Van  Horne  Lansdale,  U.  S.  N.,  killed  in  action, 

'    Samoa,  April  1,  1899. 

782  Arnold  Angell  Lewis,  died  April  7,  1899. 

594  Rev.  Samuel  Mitchell  Akerly,  died  April  9,  1899. 

100  Cyrus  Kingsbury  Remington,  died  June  5,  1S99. 

878  Robert  Stanton  Williams,  died  Aug.  6,  1899. 

464  Edward  Ray  Thompson,  died  Aug.  14,  1899. 

714  Gilbert  Howell,  died  Sept.  12,  1899. 

S94  Ad  ELBERT  Gillette  Richmond,  died  Nov.  13,  1899. 

289  Frederick  George  Swan,  died  Nov.  30,  1899. 

105  Rev.  MaunsEll  Van  Rensselaer,  died  Feb.  17,  1900. 

89  John  Tillotson  Wainwright,  died  Feb.  22,  1900. 

855  George  Huntington  Adams,  died  April  8,  1900. 

528  John  Nicholas  Brown,  died  May  1,  1900. 

575  Harold  Brown,  died  May  11,  1900. 

772  Henry  Sheae  Hoyt,  died  May  23,  1900. 

124  Frederic  Reuben  Howes,  died  May  24,  1900. 

918  Joseph  Todhunter  Thompson,  died  July  7,  1900. 

346  Edward  Sherman  Fitch,  died  Sept.  9,  1900. 

940  John  Sabine  Smith,  died  Nov.  6,  1900. 

414  William  Platt  Ketchum,  died  Jan.  13,  1901. 
325    .    Frederick  Clarkson,  died  Feb.  5,  1901. 

389  Edward  Hale  Kendall,  died  March  10,  1901. 

962  Leonard  Chenery,  Lieut-Com.   U.  S.  N.,  died  March  11,  1901. 

320  William  Moore  StillwEll,  died  April  11,  1901. 

196  Rev.  Brady  Electus  Backus,  died  Aug.  2,  1901. 

738  Charles  Alexander  Macy,  2d,  died  Aug.  19,  1901. 

42  James  Henry  HoadlEy,  died  Aug.  28,  1901. 

151  James  Hooker  Hamersley,  died  Sept.  16,  1901. 

1081  Dr.  George  Francis  Swain,  died  Nov.  5,  1901. 

1020  James  Hale  Bates,  died  Nov.  29,  1901. 

66  Abraham  Bates  Valentine,  died  Dec.  19,  1901. 

127  William  Edward  Harriman,  died  Jan.  31,  1902.  j 

33  John  H.  Pell,  died  Feb.  5,  1902. 

569  John  Webster  Oothout,  died  Feb.  11,  1902. 

260  Rt.  Rev.  John  Franklin  Spalding,  died  March  9,  1902. 

541  Lewis  Hall,  died  April  1,  1902. 

725  Delavan  Bloodgood,  died  April  4,  1902. 

923  Chauncey  Clark  Woodworth,  died  May  7,  1902. 

1089  The  Very  Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoeeman,  died  June  17, 

1902. 

990  John  Newall  Tilden,  M.D.,  died  July  10,  1902. 

62  Isaac  Myer,  died  Aug.  2,  1902. 
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985  Robert  Reading  Remington,  died  Aug.  18,  1902. 

1069  Edward  HowEi.1.  Cook,  died  Sept.  14,  1902.  ^ 

308  Ephraim  Wii^eiams,  died  Nov.  4,  1902. 

96  John  Cornewus  Duryea  Kitchen,  died  Dec.  3,  1902. 

186  Wieeiam  Henry  Tieeinghast,  died  Dec.  9,  1902. 

784  Andrew  Ceark  Wood  worth,  died  1902. 

123  Ferdinand  Pinney  EareE,  died  Jan.  2,  1903. 

685  ChareEs  Waedo  Haskins,  died  Jan.  9,  1903. 

582  Henry  AeeEn  Newton,  died  Feb.  14,  1903. 

639  Henry  EvEEYN  PierrEpont,  Jr.,  died  March  3,  1903. 
936  Andrew  Stuart  Patterson,  died  April  2,  1903. 

1167  WiELiAM  Edward  Cooper,  died  April  16,  1903. 

400  Horace  AeeEn  Foote.  died  April  22,  1903. 

470  Syevanus  Jenkins  Macy,  died  May  16,  1903. 

1161  Johnston  Livingston  de  Peyster,  died  May  27,  1903. 

768  John  MacDonaed,  died  May  27,  1903. 

1039  Herman  Foster  Robinson,  died  June  21,  1903. 

608  George  Harrae,  died  July  11,  1903. 

1150  WiEEiAM  Eare  Dodge,  died  Aug.  9,  1903. 

704  LansdaeE  Board  man,  died  Sept.  9,  1903. 

228  Francis  Eeeingwood  Abbott,  died  Oct.  23,  1903. 

1137  John  Bisseee,  died  Oct.  25,  1903. 

4^  Frank  Griswoed  Teeet,  died  Nov.  8,  1903. 

640  Edward  Rathbone  SattereEE,  died  Nov.  28,  1903. 
484  Henry  Stanton,  died  Dec.  5,  1903. 

1Z  Richard  Starr  Dana,  died  Jan.  19,  1904. 

322  Edgar  Underhiee,  died  Jan.  23,  1904. 

696  Rodney  Strong  Dennis,  died  March  7,  1904. 

170  Thomas  Browneee  Chapman,  died  March  9,  1904. 

311  jEsup  Wakeman,  died  April  3,  1904. 

1115  Waeter  Steuben  Carter,  died  June  3,  1904. 

288  E.  Benedict  Oakley,  died  June  19,  1904. 

930  Samuee  Putnam  AvEry,  died  Aug.  11,  1904. 

175  John  Van  Schaick  Lansing  Pruyn,  died  August,  1904. 

986  Emory  HawEs,  died  October,  1904. 

282  John  RussEee  BarteETT,  Rear  Adm.   U.  S.  N.,  died  Nov.  22, 

1904. 

94  Edward  Feoyd  de  Lancey,  died  1904. 

1071  Henry  LyeE  Smith,  M.D.,  died  Feb.  11,  1905. 

82  James  Oeiver  Carpenter,  died  March  6,  1905. 

1048  Henry  Norcross  Munn,  died  March,  1905. 

617  ViRGiE  Pettibone  Humason,  died  May  6,  1905. 

560  WiEEiAM  MiNOT  Whitney,  died  May  10,  1905. 
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36  Frederic  J.  de  Peyster,  died  May  11,  1905. 

498  Croweei.,  Hadden,  Jr.,  died  May  13,  1905. 

613  Charees  Wieeiam  Dareing,  died  June  22,  1905. 

485  John  Van  Boskerk  Cearkson,  died  July  11,  1905. 

430  Edward  Lyman  Short,  died  July  30,  1905. 

1018  Edward  Augustus  Wieeard,  died  Aug.  11,  1905. 

1232  Wieeiam  Stiger  Richards,  died  Aug.  16,  1905. 

34S  Cearkson  Crosby  SceiuyeEr,  M.D.,  died  Aug.  16,  1905. 

1057  Charees  Hathaway  Webb,  died  Sept.,  1905. 

436  Morris  Cooper  Foote,  Brig.-Gen.    U.  S.  A.,  died  Oct.  6,  1905. 

80  Frederick  Henry  Betts,  died  Nov.  12,  1905. 

307  James  Lynch  Montgomery,  died  Nov.,  1905. 

1178  Edward  Adams  Treat,  died  Nov.,  1905. 

789  Charees  Freeman  Nye,  died  Dec.  23,  1905. 

418  Frederick  Percivae  Aeeen,  died  1905. 

110  George  Dow  Farrar,  died  1905. 

434  Wieeiam  Curtis  Forbush,  Col.   U.  S.  A.,  died  Jan.  15,  190e.. 

1215  Edward   Ceinton  Hawks,  died  Feb.  2,  1906. 
1163  Charees  Edward  Boynton,  died  Feb.  21,  1906. 

489  George  May  Eewood,  died  April  30,  1906. 

405  Henry  Herschee  Adams,  died  May  6,  1906. 

115  Henry  Cruger  OakeEy,  died  May  24,  1906. 

503  Paue  Richard  Brown,  M.D.,  Maj.  U.  S.  A.,  died  May  31,  1906 

518  Henry  Seymour,  died  June  5,  1906. 

911  Jeremiah  Richards,  died  June  8,  1906. 

1329  Talemadge  Hepburn  BrerEton,  Lieut.  U.  S.  A.,  died  July  1, 

1906. 

723  Waeter  Seth  Logan,  died  July  20,  1906. 

987  Charees  Paemer  Robinson,  died  Aug.  28,  1906. 

119  Rev.  Charees  Eeeis  Stevens,  died  Aug.  28,  1906. 

185  Abraham  Van  Wyck  Van  Vechten,  died  Aug.  28,  1906. 

844  Benjamin  Doughty  Hicks,  died  Sept.  19,  1906. 

917  Phieip  Ferdinand  KobbE,  died  Sept.  21,  1906. 

43  Frederick  Diodati  Thompson,  died  Oct.  10,  1906. 

1330  Arthur  Coeeins  Ketcham,  died  Nov.  1,  1906. 
701  Wiekeemus    MyndersE,  died  Nov.  15,  1906. 

1228  Wieeiam  Winton  Goodrich,  died  Nov.  21,  1906. 

1061  Francis  Edward  Doughty,  M.D.,  died  Dec.  28,  1906. 

1216  DoNAED  McLean  Barstow,  M.D.,  died  1906. 
1209  John  RieEy  Livermore,  died  1906. 

1287  George  Lyman  Peck,  died  Feb.  3,  1907. 

1340  McLaurin    Jameson  Pickering,  died  Feb.  20,  1907. 

715  Wieeiam  ChareEs  McMilean,  died  Feb.  21,  1907. 
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808  Frank  Sherman  Benson,  died  Feb.  28,   1907. 

197  Lyman  Rhoades,  died  March  6,  1907. 

971  Francis  Perkins  Furnai^d,  died  March  11,  1907. 

48  James  M.  Varnum,  died  March  26,  1907. 

477  Wii^LiAM  Bleecker  Seaman,  died  March  29,  1907. 

1255  CoRT.  Roadside  Hincken,  died  April  12,  1907. 

1054  Joseph  Edwin  Potter  Lord,  died  May  1,  1907. 

710  Nathan  Guilford,  died  May  11,  1907. 

997  George  Rowland,  died  July  7,  1907. 

207  Wm.  Hamilton  Russell,  died  July  23,  1907. 

1362  OcTAvus  Bailey  LibbEy,  died  Aug.  28,  1907. 

1208  Robert  Barclay  Macpherson,  died  Aug.  28,  1907. 

1260  Martin  WiltsiE  Brett,  died  Nov.  1,  1907. 

863  William  Tibbits  Salter,  died  Jan.  8,  1908. 

921  Charles  Wadsworth  Whitney,  died  Jan.  8,  1908. 

659  George  Birch  Abbott,  died  Feb.  10,  1908. 

142  William  Fisher  Lewis,  died  March  1,  1908. 

450  Conway  Hillyar  Arnold,  Capt.  U.  S.  A.,  died  April  6,  1908. 

846  Hosmer  Buckingham  Parsons,  died  April  14,  1908. 

1006  George  Starr  Scofield^  died  April  15,  1908. 

1011  Charles  Morgan,  died  May  14,  1908. 

843  James  William  Walsh,  died  June  4,  1908. 

720  Enoch  Vine  Stoddard,  M.D.,  died  June  6,  1908. 

1298  William  Bateman  Leeds,  died  June  23,  1908. 

27  Anson  Treat  Downes,  died  July  22,  1908. 

108  James  William  Beekman,  died  Aug.  7,  1908. 

906  Louis  Segur  Morgan,  died  Sept.  4,  1908. 

358  Louis  Fitzgerald,  died  Oct.  6,  1908. 

1184  Henry  Denton  Nicoll,  M.D.,  died  Oct.  27,  1908. 

913  Clarence  Melville  Hyde,  died  Nov.  23  1908. 

441  Francis  Joseph   Ives,  Major  U.   S.  A.,   died  Nov.  27,   1908. 

1043  Edwin  Albro  Howell,  died  Jan.  2,  1909. 

741  Smith  Edward  Lane,  died  Feb.  1,  1909. 

956  Charles  Howard  Williams,  died  Feb.  27,  1909. 

604  Franklin  BartlETT,  died  April  23,  1909. 

798  Samuel  Goodman  Stanley,  died  June  2,  1909. 

1077  Philip  Schuyler  de  Luze,  died  June  11,  1909. 

1335  Clarence  Eugene  Gunther,  M.D.,  died  June  12,  1909. 

1  Samuel  Victor  Constant,  died  June  13,  1909. 

117  John  Lawrence  Riker,  died  July  6,  1909. 

873  Frederick  Augustus  Plum,  died  July  20,  1909. 

390  William  Greene  Binney,  died  Aug.  3,  1909. 

880  Rev.  Joseph  Gamble,  D.D.,  died  Aug.  8,  1909. 
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607  Eugene  Bisseli,,  died  Aug.  28,  1909. 

65  ChareEs  Hotchkiss  Trowbridge,  died  Aug.,  1909. 

820  ChareES  Henry  Farnam,  died  Sept.  24,  1909. 

869  ChareEs  Stewart  Smith,  died  Nov.  30,  1909. 

306  WiEEiAM  Hopkins  Young,  died  Dec.  1,  1909. 

799  Ralph  Oemsted  Ives,  died  Dec.  5,  1909. 

881  John  Johnstone,  died  Dec.  17,  1909. 

731  Foster,  Abee  Kimbael  Bryan,  died  Dec.  21,  1909. 

388  John  Henry  Washburn,  died  Dec.  23,  1909. 

877  James  Egeinton  Montgomery,  died  Dec,  1909. 

1296  John  Daniel  Wing,  died  Jan.  1,  1910. 

929  Charles  Henry  Truax,  died  Jan.  16,  1910. 

829  Peter  Wyckofe,  died  Feb.  9,  1910. 

1009  Thomas  Collier  Platt,  died  March  6,  1910. 

958  Levi  Candee  Weir,  died  March  28,  1910. 

1492  James  Thomas  Woodward,  died  April  10,  1910. 

1437  Frederic  Tilden  Brown,  M.D.,  died  May  8,  1910. 

1074  Joseph  Wesley  PressEy,  died  May  23,  1910. 

187  William  Gilbert  Davis,  died  July  26,  1910. 
679  A.  BlEEcker  Banks,  died  Aug.  6,  1910. 

298  Theodore  Melvin  Banta,  died  Sept.  17,  1910. 

188  Joseph  Clark  Baldwin,  died  Oct.  1,  1910. 

60  George  Richard  Schieefeein,  died  Oct.  24,  1910. 

135  Henry  Perival  Butler,  died  Oct.  25,  1910. 

206  Sylvester  L'Hommedieu  Ward,  died  Oct.  25,  1910. 

602  Norman  Alton  Williams,  died  Nov.  4,  1910. 

1319  Clarke  Winseow  Cramell,  died  Nov.  13,  1910. 

1035  Linus  Elisha  Fuller,  died  Nov.  13,  1910. 

836  Theodore  Campbell  Turner,  died  Dec.  1,  1910. 

514  Frederick  Lines  Bradley,  died  Dec.  11,  1910. 

240  Cephas  Brainerd,  died  Dec.  16,  1910. 

460  Wallace  Turner  Foote,  Jr.,  died  Dec.  17,  1910. 

230  Edgar  Swartwout  Dudley,  Col.  U.  S.  A.,  died  Jan.  9,  1911. 

885  Harold  Chandler  Kimball,  died  Feb.  1,  1911. 

1259  George  Albert  Aelin,  died  Feb.  2,  1911. 

302  David  Banks,  died  March  11,  1911. 

279  Robert  Webb  Morgan,  died  April  17,  1911. 

312  Smith  Ely,  died  July  1,  1911. 

1026  Edward  Jenner  Swords,  died  Aug.  3,  1911. 

739  CoGGSHAEL   Macy,  died  Aug.  20,  1911. 

646  Henry  Pierce  Stewart,  died  Oct.  17,  1911. 

404  Stephen  Albert  Johnson,  died  Nov.  22,  1911. 

1384  Rev.  William  Bernard  Gilpin,  died  Nov.  25,  1911. 
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1307  Henry  Edwin  Clevei^and,  died  Nov.  30,  1911. 

759  Joseph  Edward  Janvrin,  M.D.,  died  Dec.  21,  1911. 

1456  James  Martin,  died  Dec.  27,  1911. 

424  WiEEiAM  Henry  Foi^som,  died  Dec.  13,  1911. 

1223  George  Gosman  DeWitt,  died  Jan.  12,  1912. 

806  WiLEiAM  Watts  Sherman,  died  Jan.  22,  1912. 

1152  Thomas  Guileord  Smith,  died  Feb.  20,  1912. 

183  LoRiEEARD  Spencer,  died  March  14,  1912. 

41  Amory  SibeEy  Carhart,  died  March  18,  1912. 

340  Frederick  Dent  Grant^  Maj.-Gen.    U.   S.  A.,  died  April  12, 
1912. 

138  John  Jacob  Astor,  died  April  15,  1912. 

1256  Lucius  Noyes  Paemer,  died  April  18,  1912. 

182  Henry  Cari^ton  HuebErt,  died  April  24,  1912. 

143  Thomas  Chester  Waebridge,  died  May  24,  19)2. 

1252  Henry  Giebert  Woodruff,  died  June  5,  1912. 

482  George  Wieeiams  Pierce,  died  July  11,  1912. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND   BY-LAWS 


OF  THE 


Society  of  Colonial  Wars 


IN   THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

OF  COLONIAL  WARS  IN  THE  STATE  OF 

NEW    YORK. 

As   Amended   to  August,    1912. 


CONSTITUTION. 


PRKAMBI^E. 


Whereas,  There  has  never  been  just  and  proper  celebra- 
tions commemorative  of  the  martial  events  of  colonial  his- 
tory happening  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  Virginia, 
May  13,  1607,  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775; 

And  whereas,  Our  brave  and  dauntless  forefathers 
crossed  an  unknown  ocean  to  establish  homes  on  the  virgin 
soil  of  a  new  continent  where  all  men  could  freely  worship 
according  to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences  and  secure  im- 
munity from  religious  persecution.  And  thereafter  they  and 
their  descendants  imperiled  their  lives  and  jeopardized  their 
families  and  possessions  in  hostilities  with  the  savage  Indian 
in  the  founding  of  the  Colonies  of  America,  and  sprang  when 
needed  to  aid  their  mother  country  with  loyal  patriotism 
when  in  warfare  with  another  nation.  These  glorious  sires 
produced  our  heroic  ancestors  of  the  Revolution,  who  with- 
stood the  encroachments  of  a  parent  country,  and  accom- 
plished the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  adopted 
those  imperishable  declarations  of  American  brotherhood 
and  inalienable  rights  which  are  to-day  the  pride  and  glory 
of  the  untrammeled  freedom  of  the  whole  world; 

Therefore,  The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  has  been  in- 
stituted by  the  descendants  of  these  illustrious  forefathers, 
to  perpetuate  the  names,  memory  or  deeds  of  those  brave  and 
courageous  men,  who,  in  military,  naval  or  civic  service,  by 
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their  acts  or  counsel  assisted  in  the  estabHshment  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  American  Colonies;  to  collect  and  secure  for 
preservation  the  manuscripts,  rolls,  records  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  that  period;  to  inspire  among  the  mem- 
bers and  their  descendants  the  fraternal  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  their  forefathers,  and  to  inculcate  in  the  community- 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  acts  and  principles  of  those 
indomitable  men,  v^hich  made  the  freedom  and  unity  of  our 
country  a  possibility. 

ARTICLE    I. 

NAME  0^  THE  SOCIETY. 

The  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  name  and  title  of  the 
"Society  of   Colonial  Wars   in  the  State  of  New  York." 

ARTICLE  II. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Any  male  person  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  of 
good  moral  character  and  reputation,  shall  be  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State  of 
New  York  who  is  lineally  descended  in  the  male  or  female 
line  from  an  ancestor: 

(1)  Who  served  as  a  military  or  naval  officer,  or  as  a 
soldier,  sailor  or  marine,  or  as  a  privateersman,  under  | 
authority  of  the  Colonies  which  afterwards  formed  the 
United  States,  or  in  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  which  par- 
ticipated with  those  of  the  said  Colonies  in  any  wars  in 
which  the  said  Colonies  were  engaged,  or  in  which  they  en- 
rolled men,  from  the  settlement  of  Jamestown,  May  13, 
1607,  to  the  battle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775;  or 

(2)  Who  held  office  in  any  of  the  Colonies  between 
the  dates  above  mentioned,  either  as 

(a)  Director-General,  Vice-Director-General,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  Council,  in  the  Colony  of  New  Netherland; 

(b)  Governor,  Lieutenant  or  Deputy  Governor,  Lord 
Proprietor,  member  of  the  King's  or  Governor's  Council,  in 
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the  Colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware; 

(c)  Lord  Proprietor,  Governor,  Deputy  Governor  or 
member  of  the  Council,  in  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas; 

(d)  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  Governor's  Assistant, 
or  Commissioner  to  the  United  Colonies  of  New  England,  or 
body  of  Assistants  in  any  of  the  New  England  Colonies. 

Membership  shall  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the 
present  members  of  this  Society  and  of  those  who  may 
hereafter  be  elected,  up  to  the  limit  that  the  Society  may 
hereafter  determine  upon,  subject  to  the  vote  of  the  Coun- 
cil upon  the  moral  qualification  of  the  person  who  may  be 
the  heir  at  any  time  to  such  membership. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  shall  be  limited  to 
1,000,  exclusive  of  descendants  of  members,  and  of  members 
of  State  societies  who  may  be  transferred  to  this  Society, 
and  of  members  of  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  on 
active  service. 

ARTICLE    in. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  shall  be  a 
Governor,  a  Deputy  Governor,  a  First  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  Second  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Third  Lieutenant-Governor, 
a  Secretary,  a  Deputy  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  a  Registrar,  a 
Historian,  a  Chaplain,  a  Chancellor,  a  Vice-Chancellor,  two 
Surgeons  and  a  Genealogist,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Council. 

The  officers  of  the  General  Society  residing  in  New 
York  shall  also  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

GENTLEMEN    O^    THE    COUNCIL    AND    COMMITTEES. 

There  shall  be  a  Council  consisting  of  nine  members, 
who  shall  be  called  "Gentlemen  of  the  Council,^'  in  addition 
to  the   ex-officio   m.embers.     A   Committee   on   Membership, 
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consisting  of  seven  members,  in  addition  to  the  ex-officio 
members;  a  Committee  on  Collection  of  Historical  Docu- 
ments and  Records,  consisting  of  five  members,  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Installation,  consisting  of  six  members  who  shall 
also  act  as  stewards. 

At  the  election  of  1898  two  members  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  two  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and 
two  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter  two  members 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

At  the  election  of  1898  three  Gentlemen  of  the  Council 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year,  three  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  three  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and  thereafter 
at  each  election  three  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

Vacancies  in  the  Council  shall  be  filled  by  the  Council 
until  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  by  the  Society  at  its  next 
meeting. 

Delegates  and  Alternates  to  the  General  Assembly,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
General  Society,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council. 

ARTICLE    V. 

ELECTION    O^    OI^I^ICERS. 

Prior  to  June  1st  in  each  year  the  Council  shall  appoint 
a  Nominating  Committee  of  nine  members,  not  officers,  who 
four  weeks  before  the  General  Court  of  the  Society  shall  re- 
port to  the  Council  a  list  of  members  to  be  voted  for  at  the 
ensuing  election,  to  succeed  the  Officers,  Gentlemen  of  the 
Council  and  Committees  whose  terms  expire  at  such 
General  Court.  Said  list,  to  be  entitled  ''Regular  Nomina- 
tions," must  be  immediately  posted  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
office  of  the  Society  and  must  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  member  of  the  Society  at  least  one  week  before  the 
day  fixed  for  the  General  Court. 

The  action  of  such  Nominating  Committee,  however, 
shall  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  power  of  any  member  of 
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the  Society  to  make  his  own  nominations,  but  all  such  inde- 
pendent nominations  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  at  least 
three  weeks  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  General  Court. 
Such  independent  nominations  shall  be  immediately  posted 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Society  and  a  copy 
thereof  entitled  'Independent  Nominations"  sent  to  every 
member  of  the  Society  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  day 
fixed  for  the  General  Court.  All  votes  cast  at  the  General 
Court  for  persons  other  than  those  nominated  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  counted  as  blanks. 

The  officers,  together  with  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  Members  of  the  Committees  shall  be  elected  at  the 
General  Court  by  ballot,  a  plurality  of  the  vote  cast  for  the 
persons  so  nominated  shall  elect  and  the  said  Officers  and 
Committees  shall  hold  office  for  the  period  of  one  year,  ex- 
cepting the  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  and  Committee  on  In- 
stallation, who  shall  hold  office  for  the  terms  provided  by 
Article  IV  of  the  Constitution. 


ARTICLE   VI. 

ADMISSION     01^     MEMBE:rS. 

Every  application  for  membership  shall  be  made  in 
writing,  subscribed  by  the  applicant,  and  approved  by  two 
members  of  the  Society  over  their  signatures.  Applications 
shall  be  accompanied  by  proof  of  eligibility,  and  such  appli- 
cations and  proof  shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  who  shall  carefully  investigate  the  same  and 
report  at  the  next  meeting  their  recommendation  thereon. 
Members  shall  be  elected  by  a  vote  at  a  Council  of  the 
Society  duly  called,  but  a  negative  vote  of  one  in  five  of 
the  ballots  cast  shall  cause  the  rejection  of  such  candidate. 
Payment  of  the  initiation  fee  and  dues  and  subscription 
to  the  declaration  contained  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Society  shall  be  a  prerequisite  of  membership. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DKCI.ARATION. 

Every  member  shall  declare  upon  honor  that  he  will 
use  his  best  efforts  to  promote  the  purposes  of  the  Society, 
and  will  observe  the  "Constitution"  and  "By-Laws"  of  the 
same;  and,  if  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  declare 
that  he  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
such  declaration  shall  be  in  writing  and  subscribed  by  the 
member  making  it. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 

PURPOSEJS. 

At  every  Council  the  purposes  of  the  Society  shall  be 
considered  and  the  best  measures  to  promote  them  adopted. 
No  party  political  question  of  the  day  or  existing  contro- 
versial religious  subject  shall  be  discussed  or  considered  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Society. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

COMMEMORATIONS. 

The  members  of  the  Society,  when  practicable,  shall 
hold  a  celebration  commemorative  of  some  martial  event  in 
Colonial  history  and  dine  together  at  least  once  in  each  year. 

ARTICLE    X. 

SEAI.. 

The  Seal  of  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  State 
of  New  York  shall  be  a  circle,  upon  the  face  of  which  shall 
be  engraved  the  following  designs: 

In  the  center  thereof  shall  be  shown  a  copy  of  the 
original  coat-of-arms  granted  by  the  States  General  of  Hol- 
land to  its  Province  of  New  Netherlands,  displayed  as  a 
shield  of  pretence,  shadowed  (so  as  to  show  its  elevation 
above  the  groundwork)  upon,  above  and  over,  a  ground- 
work displaying  fleur-de-lis;  which  latter  are  displayed  only 
as  emblematic  of  the  part  taken  by  the  American  Colonies 
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in  the  French  Wars  in  America.  Under  said  coat-of-arms 
shall  be  displayed  a  bundle  of  pointed  arrows,  tied  with  the 
skin  of  a  rattlesnake,  an  incident  in  American  Colonial 
history,  as  emblematic  of  the  Indian  Wars  of  said  Colonies. 
Beneath  these  shall  be  given  the  dates  1607-1775,  separated 
by  a  fleur-de-lis;  the  said  groundwork  of  fleur-de-lis  being 
bounded  by  a  circular  ribbon,  ended  at  said  dates  by  folded 
or  wavy  ends.  On  said  ribbon  shall  be  inscribed  "Society  of 
Colonial  Wars"  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

The  face  of  the  Seal  shall  be  surrounded  or  bounded 
by  a  complete  circular  twisted  cable  as  an  ornament,  and 
also  as  significant  of  the  entire  unity  of  the  members  of 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  shall  be  the  Custodian  of  the  Seal. 

ARTICLE    XI. 

INSIGNIA. 

The  insignia  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  badge, 
pendant  by  a  gold  crown  and  ring,  from  a  watered  silk 
ribbon  one  inch  and  a  half  wide,  of  red,  bordered  with 
white  and  edged  with  red.  The  badge  shall  be  surrounded 
by  a  laurel  wreath  in  gold  and  shall  consist  of: 

Obverse,  A  white  enameled  star  of  nine  points,  bordered 
with  red  enamel,  having  between  each  star  point  a  shield 
displaying  an  emblem  of  one  of  the  nine  original  colonies; 
and,  within  a  blue  enameled  garter  bearing  the  motto 
"Fortiter  Pro  Patria,"  an  Indian's  head  in  gold  relievo. 

Reverse,  The  star  above  described,  but  with  gold  edge, 
each  shield  between  the  points  displaying  a  mullet,  and  in 
the  center,  with  an  annulet  of  blue,  bearing  the  title  "Society 
of  Colonial  Wars,  1607-1775,"  the  figure  of  a  colonial  soldier 
in  gold  relievo.  The  reverse  of  the  crown  of  each  insignia 
shall  bear  an  engraved  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
registered  number  of  the  member  to  whom  such  insignia  has 
been  issued. 
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The  insignia  shall  be  worn  by  the  members  conspicuously, 
and  only  on  the  left  breast,  except  that  members  who  are  or 
have  been  officers  of  the  Society  may  wear  the  same  sus- 
pended by  the  ribbon  around  the  neck,  on  all  occasions  when 
they  shall  assemble  as  such  for  any  stated  purpose  or  cele- 
bration. The  badge  shall  never  be  worn  as  an  article  of 
jewelry.  The  Treasurer  of  the  Society  shall  issue  the  insignia 
to  the  members  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  issued  by  him. 
Such  insignia  shall  be  returned  to  the  Treasurer  by  any  mem- 
ber who  may  resign  or  be  expelled.  No  member  shall  receive 
more  than  one  badge,  except  to  replace  one  lost,  proof  of 
which  must  be  satisfactorily  established  and  the  new  one 
paid  for. 

The  undress  insignia  shall  be  a  rosette  or  button  of  the 
size  now  in  use,  of  watered  silk  of  scarlet  color  with  white 
thread  edging,  like  the  insignia  ribbon.  This  decoration  may 
be  worn  at  all  times  in  the  left  coat-lapel. 

ARTICLE  XII. 
alte:ration  or  amendment. 
No  alteration  or  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
Society  shall  be  made,  unless  notice  shall  have  been  given  in 
writing,  signed  by  the  member  proposing  the  same,  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting.  The  Secretary  shall  then  send  a  printed  copy 
of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  members  of  the  Society 
and  state  the  Court  at  which  the  same  will  be  voted  upon. 
No  amendment  shall  be  made  unless  adopted  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  Court  voting  upon 
the  same. 
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SECTION  I. 

INITIATION    FEE^S    AND    DUKS. 

The  initiation  fee  shall  be  ten  dollars,  the  annual  dues 
five  dollars,  payable  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year,  but  all  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  while 
absent  from  the  city  of  New  York  on  active  service  shall  be 
released  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues  during  such 
absence.  The  payment  at  one  time  of  one  hundred  dollars 
shall  thenceforth  exempt  the  member  so  paying  from  the 
payment  of  annual  dues.  Any  member  at  his  election  to 
membership  or  subsequently  who  may  contribute  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  to  the  "Permanent  Fund"  of  the 
Society  shall  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  annual  dues, 
and  this  exemption  shall  extend  in  perpetuity  to  his  lineal 
successors  in  membership  from  the  same  propositus,  one  at 
a  time,  who  may  be  selected  for  such  exemption  by  the 
Society,  said  perpetual  membership  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
holder,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Society. 

SECTION  II. 

GOVERNOR. 

The  Governor,  or  in  his  absence  the  Deputy  Governor, 
or  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  or  Chairman  pro  tempore,  shall  pre- 
side at  all  Courts  of  the  Society,  and  shall  exercise  the  duties 
of  a  presiding  officer,  under  parliamentary  rules,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Society.  The  Governor  shall  be  a  member  ex- 
officio  of  all  committees  except  the  Nominating  Committee 
and  Committee  on  Membership.  He  shall  have  power  to 
convene  the  Council  at  his  discretion,  or  upon  the  written 
request  of  five  members  of  the  Society,  or  upon  the  request 
of  two  members  of  the  Council. 
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SECTION  III. 


se:cre:tary. 

The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence 
of  the  Society  and  keep  a  record  thereof.  He  shall  notify 
all  elected  candidates  of  their  admission  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  the  Society  or  his  office  may  require.  He 
shall  have  charge  of  the  seal,  certificates  of  incorporation, 
by-laws,*  historical  and  other  documents  and  records  of  the 
Society  other  than  those  required  to  be  deposited  with  the 
Registrar,  and  shall  affix  the  seal  to  all  properly  authenti- 
cated certificates  of  membership  and  transmit  the  same  to 
the  members  to  whom  they  may  be  issued.  He  shall  notify 
the  Registrar  of  all  admissions  to  membership.  He  shall 
certify  all  acts  of  the  Society  and,  when  required,  authenti- 
cate them  under  seal.  He  shall  have  charge  of  printing  and 
publications  issued  by  the  Society.  He  shall  give  due  notice 
of  the  time  and  place  of  the  holding  of  all  Courts  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  incorporate  in  said 
notice  the  names  of  all  applicants  for  membership  to  be  voted 
on  at  said  Council,  and  shall  be  present  at  the  same.  He 
shall  keep  fair  and  accurate  records  of  all  the  proceedings 
and  orders  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  give 
notice  to  each  officer  who  may  be  affected  by  them  of  all 
votes,  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  Society  or  the 
Council,  and  at  the  General  Court  or  oftener,  shall  report 
the  names  of  those  candidates  who  have  been  admitted  to 
membership  and  those  whose  resignations  have  been  accepted, 
and  of  those  members  who  have  been  expelled  for  cause  or 
for  failure  to  substantiate  claim  of  descent.  In  his  absence 
from  any  meeting  the  Deputy  Secretary  shall  act,  or  a  Secre- 
tary pro  tempore  may  be  designated  therefor. 

SECTION  IV. 

treasure:r. 
The    Treasurer   shall   collect   and   keep   the    funds   and 
securities  of  the  Society,  and  as  often  as  those  funds  shall 
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amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  they  shall  be  deposited  in 
some  bank  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  shall  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Council,  to  the  credit  of  the  "Society  of 
Colonial  Wars,"  and  such  funds  shall  be  drawn  thence 
on  a  check  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society 
only.  Out  of  these  funds  he  shall  pay  such  sums  only  as 
may  be  ordered  by  the  Society  or  the  Council,  or  his  office 
may  require.  He  shall  keep  a  true  account  of  his  receipts  and 
payments,  and  at  each  annual  meeting  render  the  same  to 
the  Society. 

For  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  he  may  be 
required  to  give  such  security  as  the  Society  may  deem 
proper.  SECTION  V. 

REGISTRAR. 

The  Registrar  shall  receive  from  the  Secretary  and  file 
all  the  proofs  upon  which  membership  has  been  granted,  with 
a  list  of  all  diplomas  countersigned  by  him,  and  all  docu- 
ments which  the  Society  may  obtain;  and  he,  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Council,  shall  make  copies  of  such  papers  as 
the  owners  may  not  be  willing  to  leave  in  the  keeping  of 
the  Society. 

SECTION  VI. 

HISTORIAN. 

The  Historian  shall  keep  a  detailed  record  of  all  his- 
torical and  commemorative  celebrations  of  the  Society,  and 
he  shall  edit  and  prepare  for  publication  such  historical 
addresses,  papers  and  other  documents  as  the  Society  may 
see  fit  to  publish,  also  a  necrological  list  for  each  year,  with 
biographies  of  deceased  members.  The  Historian  shall  be 
ex-officio  chairman  of  the  Historical  Documents  Committee. 

SECTION  VII. 

CHAPLAIN. 

The  Chaplain  shall  be  an  ordained  minister  of  a 
Christian  Church,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  officiate  when 
called  upon  by  the  proper  officers. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

CHANCELLOR    AND    VICE^-CHANCE^LLOR. 

The  Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  shall  be  lawyers 
duly  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty  to 
give  legal  opinion  on  matters  affecting  the  Society  when 
called  upon  by  the  proper  officers. 

SECTION  IX. 

SURGEONS. 

The  Surgeons  shall  be  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons. 
SECTION  X. 

GENEALOGIST. 

The  Genealogist  shall  investigate  all  applications  for 
membership,  and  also  all  claims  under  supplemental  appli- 
cation, and  shall  report  the  result  of  his  investigations  to  the 
Committee  on  Membership.  He  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
said  Committee  and  of  the  Council  ex-officio. 

SECTION  XL 

THE  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  shall  have  power  to  call  special  Courts  of 
the  Society,  and  arrange  for  celebrations  by  the  Society. 
They  shall  have  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  and 
funds  of  the  Society.  They  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  but  they 
shall  at  no  time  be  required  to  take  any  action  or  contract 
any  debt  for  which  they  shall  be  liable.  They  may  accept 
the  resignation  of  any  member  of  the  Society.  They  may 
meet  as  often  as  required,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Governor. 
Seven  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  (elected  or  ex-officio  mem- 
bers) shall  be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business.  At 
the  General  Court  they  shall  submit  to  the  Society  a  report 
of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year.  The  Council  shall 
have  the  power  to  drop  from  the  roll  the  name  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Society  who  shall  be  at  least  one  year  in  arrears 
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and  shall  fail  on  proper  notice  to  pay  the  same  within  thirty 
days,  and  on  being  dropped  his  membership  shall  cease,  but 
he  may  be  restored  to  membership  at  any  time  by  the 
Council  upon  his  written  application  and  the  payment  of 
all  such  arrears  from  the  date  when  he  was  dropped  to 
the  date  of  his  restoration.  The  Council  may  suspend  any 
officer  for  cause,  which  must  be  reported  to  the  Society  and 
action  taken  on  the  same  within  thirty  days. 

SECTION  XII. 

VACANCIES   AND    TERMS    0^   OFFICE. 

Whenever  an  officer  of  this  Society  shall  die,  resign,  or 
neglect  to  serve,  or  be  suspended,  or  be  unable  to  perform 
his  duties  by  reason  of  absence,  sickness,  or  other  cause,  and 
whenever  an  office  shall  be  vacant  which  the  Society  shall 
not  have  filled  by  an  election,  the  Council  shall  have  power 
to  appoint  a  member  to  such  office  pro  tempore,  who  shall 
act  in  such  capacity  until  the  Society  shall  elect  a  member 
to  the  vacant  office,  or  until  the  inability  due  to  said  cause 
shall  cease;  provided,  however,  that  the  office  of  Governor 
or  Secretary  shall  not  be  filled  by  the  Council  when  there 
shall  be  a  Deputy  or  Lieutenant-Governor  or  Deputy  Secre- 
tary to  enter  on  these  duties.  The  Council  may  supply 
vacancies  among  its  members  under  the  same  conditions,  and 
should  any  member  other  than  an  officer  be  absent  from 
three  consecutive  Councils  of  the  same,  his  place  may  be 
declared  vacant  by  the  Council  and  filled  by  appointment 
until  an  election  of  a  successor.  Subject  to  these  provisions, 
all  Officers  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Council  shall  from  the 
time  of  election  continue  in  their  respective  offices  until  the 
next  General  Court,  or  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 
Vacancies  among  the  Officers,  in  the  Council  or  the  Com- 
mittees, shall  be  filled  by  the  Council.  The  Council  shall 
have  power  to  declare  a  vacancy  and  fill  the  same  in  any 
Committee  where  the  member  of  the  Committee  fails  to 
attend  to  the  duties  of  the  Committee. 
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SECTION  XIII. 

RESIGNATION. 

No  resignation  of  any  member  shall  become  effective 
unless  consented  to  by  the  Council. 

SECTION  XIV. 

DISQUAI,i:Pl  CATION. 

No  person  who  may  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  this 
Society  shall  be  permitted  to  continue  in  membership  when 
his  proofs  of  descent  or  eligibility  shall  be  found  to  be 
defective.  The  Council,  after  thirty  days'  notice  to  such  per- 
son to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  upon  his  failure  satis- 
factorily so  to  do,  may  require  the  Secretary  to  erase  his 
name  from  the  membership  list.  The  said  person  shall  have 
a  right  to  appeal  to  the  Society  at  its  next  Court,  or  at  the 
General  Court.  If  the  said  appeal  is  sustained  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  such  Court,  the  said 
person's  name  shall  be  restored  to  said  membership  list. 

SECTION  XV. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Members  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council,  after  report  by  the  Membership  Committee;  but  a 
negative  vote  of  one  in  five  of  the  ballots  cast  shall  exclude 
any  candidate. 

SECTION  XVI. 

COMMITTEE    ON    MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Committee  on  Membership  shall  consist  of  seven 
members.  They  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  General 
Court  of  the  Society,  and  shall  be  elected  for  the  period 
of  one  year.  Four  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum, 
and  a  negative  vote  of  three  members  shall  cause  an  adverse 
report  to  the  Council  on  the  candidate's  application.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  secret  and  confidential, 
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and  a  candidate  who  has  been  rejected  by  the  Council 
shall  be  ineligible  for  membership  for  a  space  of  one  year 
from  date  of  rejection,  except  upon  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  make  By-Laws  for 
its  government  and  for  other  purposes  not  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  of  the  Society. 

SECTION  XVIL 

COMMITTEE)     ON     HISTORICAL    DOCUMENTS. 

The  Committee  on  Historical  Documents  may,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Historian,  who  shall  be  ex-officio  the  Chair- 
man, prepare  papers  on  matters  of  interest  to  the  Society, 
shall  use  their  efforts  to  secure  for  the  Society  original 
documents,  muster  rolls,  and  other  papers  or  articles  con- 
nected with  the  colonial  history  of  the  country;  they  shall 
be  empowered  to  correspond  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
.  with  individuals,  societies  and  governments,  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations,  and  shall  keep  a  record  of  their 
transactions. 

SECTION  XVIII. 

COMMITTEE   ON    INSTALLATION. 

The  Committee  on  Installation  shall  have  charge  of  the 
annual  election,  and  shall  install  the  persons  elected;  they 
shall  also  be  the  Stewards  of  the  Society's  banquets,  but 
must  present  to  the  Governor  of  the  Society  a  list  of  all 
speakers  and  invited  guests  for  his  approval;  they  shall  have 
the  power  to  select  places  for  the  banquets  and  to  issue 
tickets  for  the  same,  but  shall  assume  no  expense  without 
the  approval  of  the  Council. 

SECTION  XIX. 

!■  EXPULSION     OR     SUSPENSION. 

Any  member  for  cause  or  conduct  detrimental  or  antago- 
nistic to  the  interest  or  purposes  of  the  Society,  or  for  just 
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cause,  may  be  suspended  or  expelled  from  the  Society.  But 
no  member  shall  be  expelled  or  suspended  unless  written 
charges  be  presented  against  such  member  to  the  Council. 
The  Council  shall  give  reasonable  notice  of  such  charges  and 
afford  such  member  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  heard  and 
refute  the  same.  The  Council,  after  hearing  such  charges, 
may  recommend  to  the  Society  the  expulsion  or  suspension 
of  such  member,  and  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Coun- 
cil be  adopted  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  present  at  such  Court,  he  shall  be  so  expelled  or 
suspended,  and  the  insignia  of  said  member  shall  thereupon 
be  returned  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  and  his  rights 
therein  shall  be  extinguished  or  suspended.  The  Treasurer 
shall  refund  to  said  member  the  amount  paid  for  the  said 
insignia. 

SECTION  XX. 

COURTS. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  December  19,  1675. 
A  Business  Court  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Thursday  in 
November  and  on  the  third  Monday  in  March.* 

If  the  above  days  fall  on  a  Sunday  or  legal  holiday, 
then  the  General  Court  and  Business  Courts  shall  be  held 
on  the  following  Monday. 

Special  Courts  may  be  called  by  the  Governor  at  such 
times  as  in  his  opinion  the  interest  of  the  Society  may 
demand,  and  must  be  called  by  the  Secretary  on  the  written 
request  of  nine  members.  All  notice  of  Courts  shall  be  sent 
out  at  least  ten  days  before  the  date  of  such  Courts. 

At  special  meetings  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  vote. 

Fifteen  members  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a 
quorum,  except  in  cases  where  a  larger  number  may  be 
required  by  the  Constitution  or  By-Laws  for  any  special  act. 


*  Amended  March  21,  1910. 
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At  each  Court  of  the  Society,  immediately  after  the  pre- 
siding officer  shall  have  taken  the  chair,  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  shall  be  read  by  the  Secretary,  and  passed 
upon  by  the  Society;  the  next  business  in  order  shall  be  re- 
ports of  officers  and  committees;  then  new  business. 

Any  member  having  observations  to  make  or  resolutions 
to  propose,  shall  rise  in  his  place  and  address  the  Chair; 
and  all  resolutions  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  and  handed 
to  the  Secretary,  and  shall  be  by  him  entered  on  the  minutes. 

SECTION  XXL 

SEjRVICi:  OF  NOTICE). 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  member  to  inform  the 
Secretary,  by  written  communication,  of  his  place  of  resi- 
dence and,  of  any  change  thereof,  and  of  his  post-office 
address.  Service  of  any  notice  under  the  Constitution  or 
By-Laws  on  any  member,  addressed  to  his  last  residence 
or  post-office  address,  forwarded  by  mail,  shall  be  sufficient 
service  of  notice. 

SECTION  XXII. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    MEMBERSHIP. 

Members  may  receive  a  certificate  of  membership,  which 
shall  be  signed  by  the  Governor,  Secretary  and  Registrar. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

DECEASE    OF    MEMBERS. 

Upon  the  decease  of  any  member,  notice  thereof  and  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  funeral,  with  a  request  to  the 
members  to  attend,  shall  be  published  by  the  Secretary  at 
least  once  in  one  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Any  member  who  becomes  aware  of  the  death  of  a  fellow 
member  shall  make  it  his  duty  to  see  that  the  Secretary  is 
properly  notified  of  the  fact. 
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SECTION  XXIV. 


I.OCAI,  secre:taries. 

When  ten  or  more  members  of  the  Society  shall  be 
resident  of  a  city  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  their 
number  may  be  appointed  Local  Secretary.  Subject  to  the 
regulation  and  direction  of  the  Council,  a  Local  Secretary 
may,  in  conjunction  with  the  members  locally  resident, 
arrange  local  commemorations  of  men  and  events  of  Colonial 
History,  and  attend  to  such  other  matters  as  by  the  Council 
may  be  expressly  committed  to  him  from  time  to  time. 

A  Local  Secretary  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Council 
annually,  and  may  be  removed  by  it  for  cause.  He  shall 
communicate  with  and  receive  communications  from  the 
Council   through   the    Secretary. 

SECTION  XXV. 

alteration  or  AMENDMENT. 

No  alteration  or  amendment  of  the  By-Laws  shall  be 
made  unless  notice  shall  have  been  duly  given  in  writing, 
signed  by  the  member  proposing  the  same,  at  a  Court  of 
the  Society. 

The  Secretary  shall  send  a  printed  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and  state  the 
Court  at  which  the  same  will  be  voted  upon.  No  amend- 
ment or  alteration  shall  be  made  unless  adopted  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  the  Court  voting  upon 
the  same. 
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Governor-General, 

HowivAND  Pe:ll, 

7  Pine  Street,  New  York. 

Vice-Governor-General, 

Richard  McCall  Cadwai^adkr, 

133  South  12th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Secretary-General, 

Clare^nce  Storm, 

45  William  Street,  New  York. 

Deputy  Secretary-General, 

Hejnry  Ganse:voort  Sanford, 

45   William   Street,   New  York. 

Treasurer-General, 
WiivLiAM  Macphejrson  Hornor, 
Room  5,  430  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Deputy  Treasurer-General, 

Francis  Howard  Williams, 

1300  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Registrar-General, 

George:  Norbury  Mackenzie:, 

1808  Park  Avenue,   Baltimore,   Md. 

Historian-  General, 

T.  J.  Oakley  Rhinelander, 

45   William   Street,  New  York. 

Chaplain-General, 

Rev.    Charles   L.    Hutchins,    D.D., 

Concord,    Mass. 
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Surgeon-General, 

Hi:nry  a.  Griffin,  M.D., 

53  West  54th  Street,  New  York. 

Chancellor-General, 

Hon.  Hfnry  Stockbridge^ 

Baltimore,  Md. 


Deputy  Governors-General  and  Secretaries  of  State  Societies, 

California. 
Colonel  Freeman  Golding  Teed,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Harrison   Babcock  Alexander,   Secretary, 

1037  South  Olive  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Colorado. 
John  Wright  Barrows,  Secretary,        Box  1431,  Denver,  Colo. 

Connecticut. 
Louis  R.  Cheney,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Lucius  Albert  Barbour,   Secretary,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Delaware. 
Chas.  B.  Evans,  Ford  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Christopher  L.  Ward,  Secretary, 

Ford  Building,  Wilmington,  Del. 

District  of  Columbia. 
William  Van  Zandt  Cox, 

Second  National  Bank,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Joseph  Burr  Johnson,   Secretary, 

1630  Sixteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Georgia. 
John  Avery  Gere  Carson,  Savannah,  Ga. 

Harris  M.   King,   Secretary,  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Illinois. 
John  Smith  Sargent, 

115   South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Seymour  Morris,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

112  West  Adams  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana. 
William  B.  Wheelock, 

1   West  Washington   Street,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 
Rev.  Christopher  S.  Sargent,  Secretary, 

2117   Talbott   Avenue,   Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Iowa. 
Stephen  A.  Swisher,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Benjamin  F.  Swisher,  Secretary,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Kentucky. 

George  T.  Wood,  417  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

George  T.  Wood,  Secretary, 

417  West  Main  Street,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Maine. 
Fritz  Hermann  Jordan,  Portland,  Me. 

Philip  I.  Jones,  Secretary, 

41   Exchange   Street,   Portland,   Me. 

Maryland. 
J.  Appleton  Wilson, 

800  Law  Building,  Courtland  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Murray  Peabody  Brush,  Secretary, 

1019  North  Calvert  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Massachusetts. 
Joseph  Grafton  Minot,  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward   Webster  McGlenen,    Secretary, 

5  Old  Court  House,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Michigan. 
Charles  A.  DuCharme, 

1022  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Williams  Cooper  Harris,  Secretary, 

Wayne  County  Savings  Bank  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Minnesota. 
William  Eddy  Richardson, 

Exchange  Building,  Duluth,  Minn. 
Herbert  Mortimer  Temple,  Secretary, 

Germania  Life  Insurance  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Missouri. 
Hon.  John  B.  White, 

1111  Long  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Hobart  Brinsmade,  Secretary, 

1110  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nebraska. 
John  Prentiss  Lord,  M.D.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

New  Hampshire. 
John  Calvin  Thorne,  Concord,  N.  H. 

George  B.  Leighton,  Secretary,  Monadnock,  N.  H. 

New  Jersey. 

Wm.  Gray  Schauffler,  M.D.,  Lakewood,  N.  J. 

John  Lenord  Merrill,  Secretary, 

517  Park  Avenue,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

New    York. 

Major-General   Charles   Francis   Roe, 

35  East  37th  Street,  New  York. 
Frederick  Dwight,  Secretary,    45  William  Street,  New  York. 
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Ohio. 

Alvin  M.  Woolson,      2057  Parkwood  Avenue,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Henry  M.   Norris,   Secretary, 

330  Fourth  Avenue  East,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

S.  Davis  Page,      West  End  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Edward  S.   Sayres,  Secretary, 

217  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rhode  Island. 

Arthur  W.  Dennis,  165  Peace  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Charles  Edward  Cannon,  Secretary, 

159  Wesleyan  Avenue,   Providence,   R.   I. 

Vermont. 

Brig.-Gen.  Stephen  P.  Jocelyn,  U.  S.  A., 

83  Summit  Street,  Burlington,  Vt. 
Byron  N.  Clark,  Secretary,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Virginia. 
Hon.  Richard  Thomas  Walker  Duke,  Jr.,    Charlottesville,  Va. 

Washington. 

J.  Kennedy  Stout,  care  of  Bureau  of  Corporations, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Hiram   B.   Ferris,   Secretary,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Wisconsin. 

Wyman  Kneeland  Flint,    1111  Wells  Building,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Oliver   Frederic  Dwight,   Secretary, 

341  Broadway,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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GENERAL   INFORMATION. 
For  qualifications  see  Article  II  of  Constitution. 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  ^OR  THE   PREPARATION  OF  APPLICATION 

PAPERS. 

Traditions  will  not  be  accepted.  Legislative  service, 
except  as  stated  in  Article  II  of  the  Constitution,  no  longer 
constitutes  eligibility. 

If  the  ancestor  was  a  member  of  a  train-band,  actual  war 
service  must  be  shown,  except  in  cases  where  the  ancestor 
has  already  been  accepted. 

Descent  from  the  "Twelve  Men,  Eight  Men  and  Nine 
Men"  shall  not  constitute  eligibility  to  membership  except 
in  cases  where  such  line  of  descent  has  already  been  accepted. 

Applications  must  contain  paged  reference  to  recognized 
printed  authority,  authenticating  the  descent,  service  or 
rank,  or  when  proof  depends  upon  encyclopaedias,  town  or 
other  histories,  and  genealogies,  they  will  be  accepted  as 
furnishing  sufficient  proof  of  service  only  when  original 
authorities,  documentary  or  of  equivalent  value,  are  quoted 
in  them.  Proof  of  service,  or  genealogy,  based  upon  papers 
owned  by  private  individuals,  or  upon  such  public  records  as 
are  not  easily  accessible,  should  be  substantiated  by  facsimile 
copies  of  the  same  in  duplicate,  such  copies  being  duly 
authenticated. 

Reference  to  the  Society's  Year  Book  may  be  made  in 
the  case  of  ancestors  heretofore  accepted  by  this  State 
Society. 

Applications  must  be  in  duplicate,  properly  filled  out, 
signed  and  verified  by  the  candidate,  and  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  this  Society,  and  in  every  case  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  both  the  proposer  and 
seconder  of  such  candidate.  Such  letters  must  state  the 
writer's  acquaintance  with  the  candidate  and  must  specifically 
endorse  him  for  membership. 
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Candidates  residing  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  vicinity 
must  be  personally  known  to  one  of  the  Membership 
Committee. 

Residents  of  other  States  where  organized  societies 
exist  will  not  be  admitted  in  this  State. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  endorse  their  applications 
with  their  names,  addresses  and  date,  and  when  fully  com- 
pleted to  send  them  to  the  office  of  the  Society,  excepting 
where  the  candidate  resides  in  the  northern  or  western  part 
of  the  State,  in  which  case  both  their  preliminary  and  the 
final  applications  must  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Local  Secretary 
for  his  approval.  The  Local  Secretary  will  then  forward 
the  same  to  the  Committee  on  Membership,  and  with  the 
final  application  a  letter  stating  his  approval  thereof,  such 
approval  being  based  in  all  cases  on  knowledge  of  the 
candidate. 

No  application  for  membership  may  be  signed  or  en- 
dorsed as  proposer  or  seconder  by  any  Officer,  Gentleman  of 
the  Council  or  Member  of  the  Committee  on  Membership. 

Claims  based  upon  service  in  the  so-called  military  com- 
panies of  the  various  townships  of  Plymouth  Colony,  under 
date  of  August,  1643,  as  found  in  the  General  Court  Records, 
Vol.  VIII,  pp.  187-202,  in  Pierce's  "Colonial  List,"  etc., 
quoted  from  above,  will  not  be  accepted,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  only  "The  Names  of  all  Males  that  are  able  to  beare 
Armes  from  xvj.  to  60  Years,  within  the  severall  Towne- 
shipps,"  and  as  such  do  not  represent  rosters  of  military 
companies,  but  merely  lists  of  able-bodied  men  likely  to  be 
drawn  upon  in  case  of  necessity. 

In  order  to  examine  or  secure  copies  of  original  or 
supplemental  applications  on  file  with  the  Society  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  member  by  whom 
such  applications  were  filed. 

Two  or  more  ancestors  may  be  submitted  upon  one  sup- 
plemental blank  provided  the  filing  and  examination  charges 
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of  $1.00  are  paid  for  each  ancestor.  In  such  cases  if  either 
ancestor  is  rejected  the  application  will  have  to  be  rewritten 
so  as  to  show  only  the  services  of  the  accepted  ancestor. 

EXPENSE  OF  MEMBERSHIP  AND  INSIGNIA. 

Initiation  Fee    $10.00 

Annual   Dues    5.00 

Life  Membership 100.00 

Perpetual  Membership    250.00 

Insignia  in  gold   22.00 

Insignia  in  silver  gilt 12.00 

Miniature  Insignia  10.00 

Rosette 25 

Supplemental  Record  Blanks,  Set  (2)  including  filing 

and  examination  charges 1.00 

Insignia  and  Rosettes  may  be  obtained  through  the 
Treasurer,  Clarence  Storm,  Room  62,  45  William  Street, 
New  York. 

The  miniature  insignia  is  issued  only  to  members  who 
have  the  large  gold  or  silver-gilt  insignia. 

The  diploma  of  membership  is  issued  by  the  Registrar- 
General  at  $5.00;  framed,  $7.75.  Blank  requisitions  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  Room  62,  45  William 
Street. 

Preliminary  Application  Blanks  and  Supplemental 
Blanks  may  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Society,  Room 
62,  45  William  Street. 
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